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THE ELM TREE: 
A Dream In Tue Woops. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 


Finds tongues in trees, 
As You Line It. 


Twas in a shady Avenue, 
Where lofty Elms abound— 
And from a Tree 
There came to me 
A sad and solemn sound, 
That sometimes murmur’d overhead, 
And sometimes underground. 


Amongst the leaves it seem'd to sigh, 
Amid the boughs to moan ; 

It mutter’d in the stem and then 
The roots took up the tone ; 

As if beneath the dewy grass 
The Dead began to groan. 


No breeze there was to stir the leaves ; 
No bolts that tempests launch, 

To rend the trunk or rugged bark ; 
No gale to bend the branch ; 

No quake of earth to heave the roots, 
That stood so stiff and staunch. 
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The Elm Tree. 


But busy bees forsake the Elm 
That bears no bloom aloft— 

The Finch was in the hawthorn-bush, 
The Blackbird in the croft ; 

And among the firs the brooding Dove, 


That clse might murmur soft. 


Yet still T heard that solemn sound, 
And sad it was to boot, 

From ev'ry overhanging bough, 
And each minuter shoot ; 

Prom the rugged trunk and mossy rind, 


And from the twisted root. 


From these,—a melancholy moan ; 
From those,—a dreary sigh ; 

As if the boughs were wintry bare, 
And wild winds sweeping by— 

Whereas the smallest fleecy cloud 


Was steadfast m the sky. 


No sign or touch of stirring air 
Could either sense observe— 
The zephyr had not breath enough 

The thistle-down to swerve, 
Or force the filmy gossamers 


To take another curve. 


In still and silent slumber hush’d 
All Nature seem’d to be: 

From heaven above, or earth beneath, 
No whisper came to me— 

Except the solemn sound and sad 
From that Mysterious Trex! 


A hollow, hollow, hollow sound, 
As is that dreamy roar 

When distant billows boil and bound 
Along a shingly shore— 

But the ocean brim was far aloof, 
A hundred miles or more. 


No murmur of the gusty sea, 

No tumult of the beach, 
However they might foam and fret, 
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The Elm Tree. 


The bounded sense could reach— 


Methought the trees in mystic tongue . 
Were talking each to each !— 
Mavyhap, rehearsing ancient tales 
Of creenwood love or guilt, 
(ot whisperd VOWS 
Beneath their b muechs 
Or blood obscurely spilt; 
Or of that near-hand Mansion House 
A Royal ‘Tudor built. 
Perchance, of booty won or shared 
Beneath the SUEY cope 
Or where the suicidal wreteh 
Hun up the tatal rope; 
Or Beauty kept an evil tryste, 
iF STAre d by Love and Hope. 
Ot graves, } rchance, untime ly scoop d 
At midnight dark and dank— 
And what is underneath the sod 
Wiereon the erass iS rank— 
Of old intrigues, 
Aud privy leawues, 
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Tradition leaves im blank. 


Of traitor lips that mutter'd plots— 
Ot Kin who fought and fell— 

God knows the undiscove rd schemes, 
The arts ind acts of be il, 

Pertorm'd long generations since, 


It trees had t yrues to tell ! 


With wary eves, and ears alert, 
As one who walks afraid, 
] wander'd down the dapple il path 
Or mingled light and shade— 
low swe tly cleam’d that arch of blue 


Bevond the creen arcade ! 


How cheerly shone the glimpse of Heav'n 
b vond that verdant aisle ! 


All overarch’d with loftv elms, 
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The Eln Tree. 


That quench'd the light, the while, 
As dim and chill 
As serves to fill 

Some old Cathedral pile ! 


And many a gnarled trunk was there, 
That ages long had stood, 

Til! Time had wrought them into shapes 
Like Pan’s fantastic brood ; 

Or still more foul and hideous forms 


That Pagans carve in wood ! 


A crouching Satyr lurking here— 
And there a Goblin grim— 

As staring full of demon life 
As Gothic sculptor’s whim— 

A marvel it had scarcely been 
To hear a voice from him! 


Some whisper from that horrid mouth 
- Of strange, unearthly tone ; 
Or wild infernal laugh, to chill 
One’s marrow inthe bone, 


Sut no it grins like rigid Death, 





And silent as a stone ! 


As silent as its fellows be, 
For all is mute with them— 
The branch that climbs the leafy roof— 
The rough and mossy stem— 
The crooked root, 
And tender shoot, 
Where hangs the dewy gem. 


One mystic Tree alone there is, 

Of sad and solemn sound— 
That sometimes murmurs overhead, 
And sometimes underground— 

In all that shady Avenue, 
Where lofty Elms abound. 
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The Elm Tree. 
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The Elm Tree. 


Through Summer's parching sultriness, 
And Winter’s freezing cold, 
From sapling youth 
To virile growth, 
And Age’s rigid mould, 
His energetic axe hath rung 
Within that Forest old. 


Aloft, upon his poising steel 
The vivid sunbeams glance— 

About his head and round his feet 
The forest shadows dance; 

Ane. bounding from his russet coat 
The acorn drops askance. 


His face is like a Druid’s face, 
With wrinkles furrow’d deep, 
And tann’d by scorching suns as brown 
As corn that’s ripe to reap ; 
But the hair on brow, and cheek, and chin, 
Is white as wool of sheep. 
His frame is like a giant’s frame ; 
His legs are long and stark ; 
His arms like limbs of knotted yew ; 
His hands like rugged bark ; 
So he felleth still 
With right good will, 
As if to build an Ark! 


Oh! well within Mis fatal path 
The fearful Tree might quake 


Through every fibre, twig, and leaf, 


With aspen tremour shake ; 
Through trunk and root, 
And branch and shoot, 
A low complaining make ! 


Oh! well to Him the Tree might breathe 
A sad and solemn sound, 

A sigh that murmur’d overhead, 
And groans from underground ; 

As in that shady Avenue 
Where lofty Elms abound ! 
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The kim Tree. 


But calm and mute the Maple stands, 
The Plane, the Ash, the Fir, 

Phe Elm, the Beech, the drooping Birch, 
Without the least demur ; 

And e’en the Aspen’s hoary leaf 


Makes no unusual stir. 


Phe Pines—those old gigantic Pines, 
That writh recalling soon 

Phe famous Human Group that writhes 
With Snakes in wild festoon— 

In ramous wre stlings interlaced 


\ Forest Laocoon— 


Like Titans of primeval girth 
[sy tortures overcome, 

Cheir brown enormous limbs they twine 
Bedew'd with tears of gum— 

fierce agonies that ought to yell, 


Bat, ike the marble, dumb. 


Nay, vonder blasted Eim that stands 
So ike aman of sin, 

Who, frantic, flings his arms abroad 

To teel the Worm within— 

L all that gesture, so intense, 


It makes nosort of din! 


Ln universal silence reigns 
In rugged bark or peel, 
Except that very trunk which rings 


Beneath the biting steel— 


Vieanwhile the Woodman plies his axe 
\\ th unre lenting zeal ' 


No rustic song is on his tongue, 
No whistle on his lips ; 

But with a quiet thoughtfulness 
His trusty tool he grips, 

And, stroke on stroke, keeps hacking out 
Phe bright and flyin 
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The Elm Tree. 


Stroke after stroke, with frequent dint 
He spreads the fatal gash ; 

Till lo! the remnant fibres rend, 
With harsh and sudden crash, 

And on the dull resounding turf 
The jarring branches lash ! 


Oh! now the Forest Trees may sigh, 
The Ash, the Poplar tall, 
The Elm, the Birch, the drooping Beech, 
The Aspens—one and all, 
With solemn groan 
And hollow moan 
Lament a comrade’s fall! 


A goodly Elm, of noble girth, 

That, thrice the human span— 
While on their variegated course 

The constant Seasons ran— 
Through gale, and hail, and fiery bolt, 

H{ad stood erect as Man. 


But now, like mortal Man himself, 
Struck down by hand of God, 
Or heathen Idol tumbled prone 
Beneath th’ Eternal’s nod, 
In all its giant bulk and length 
It lies along the sod !— 


Ay, now the Forest Trees may grieve 
And make a common moan 
Around that patriarchal trunk 
So newly overthrown ; 
And with a murmur recognise 
A doom to be their own! 


The Echo sleeps: the idle axe, 
A disregarded tool, 
Lies crushing with its passive weight 
The toad’s reputed stool— 
The Woodman wipes his dewy brow 
Within the shadows cool. 
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The Elm Tree. 


No Zephyr stirs : the ear may catch 
The smallest insect-hum : 

But on the disappointed sense 
No mystic whispers come ; 

No tone of sylvan sympathy, 
The Forest Trees are dumb. 

No leafy noise, nor inward voice, 
No sad and solemn sound, 

That sometimes murmurs overhead, 
And sometimes underground rs 

As in that shady Ave nue, 


Where lofty Elms abound! 


Parr Hl. 


Tur de dis done: the Tree is low 
That stood so long and firm ; 

The Wi odman and his axe are sone, 

His toil has found its term; 

And where he wrought the speckled Thrush 


Securely hunts the worm. 


The Cony from the sandy bank 
Has run a rapid race, 

Through thistle, bent, and tangled fern, 
To seck the Open space ; 

And on its haunches sits erect 


To clean its furry tace. 


Phe dappled Fawn is close at hand, 
The Hind is browsing near,— 
And on the Larch’s lowest bough 
The OQusel whistles clear ; 
But checks the note 
Within his throat, 


As chy ke d with sudden fear ! 


With sudden fear her wormy quest 
The Thrush abruptly quits— 


Through thistle, bent, and tangled fern 





























The Elm Tree. 


The startled Cony flits ; 
And on the Larch’s lowest bough 


No more the Ousel sits. 


With sudden fear 
The dappled Deer 
Effect a swift escape ; 
But well might bolder creatures start, 
And tly, or stand agape, 
With rising hair, and curdled blood, 


To see so grim a Shape ! 


The very sky turns pale above ; 
The earth grows dark beneath ; 
The human Terror thrills with cold, 
And draws a shorter breath— 

An universal panic owns 


The dread approach of DEATIL! 


With silent pace, as shadows come, 
And dark as shadows be, 

The grisly Phantom takes his stand 
Beside the fallen Tree, 

And scans it with his gloomy eyes, 


And laughs with horrid glee— 


A dreary laugh and desolate, 
Where mirth is void and null, 
As hollow as its echo sounds 
Within the hollow skull— 
“ Whoever laid this tree along 
His hatchet was not dull! 


‘* The human arm and human tool 
Have done their duty well! 
But after sound of ringing axe 
Must sound the ringing knell ; 
When Elm or Oak 
Have felt the stroke 
My turn itis to fell! 


‘* No passive unregarded tree, 
A senseless thing of wood, 


Wherein the sluggish sap ascends 
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The Elm Tree. 


To swell the vernal bud 
But conscious, moving, breathing trunks 


That throb with living blood ! 


‘No forest Movareh vearly clad 
In mantle green or brown: 
That unrecorded lives, and falls 
By hand of rustic clown— 
But Kings who don the purple robe, 


And wear the jewe ll'd crown, 


“AL! dittle reeks the Roval mind, 
Within his Banquet Hall, 
While tapers shine and Music breathes 
And Beauty leads the Ball,— 
He little recks the oaken plank 


Shall be his palace wall! 


aa A! . little dreams the haughty Peer, 
The while bis Faleon fhes— 
Or on the blood-bedabbled turf 
The antler’d quarry dies— 
That in his own ancestral Park 
The narrow dwelling lies ! 
* But haughty Peer and mighty King 
One doom shall overwhelm ! 
The oaken cell 
Shall lodge him well 
Whose seeptre ruled a realm— 
Wile he who never knew a home, 
Shall find it in the Elm! 


‘“ The tatt rd, lean, dejected wretch, 
Who begs from door to door, 
And dies within the cressy ditch, 
Or on the barren moor, 
The triendly Elm shall lodge and clothe 


That houseless man, and poor! 


‘© Yea, this recumbent rueced trunk, 


That lies so long and prone, 


With many a fallen acorn-cup, 





The Elin Tree. 13 


And mast, and firry cone— 
This rugged trunk shall hold its share 
Of mortal flesh and bone ! 


‘A Miser hoarding heaps of gold, 
But pale with ague-fears— 
A Wife lamenting love's deeay, 
With seeret cruel tears, 
Distilling bitter, bitter drops 


From sweets of former years— 


“A Man within whose gloomy mind, 
~ Oflence had darkly sunk, 
Who out of fierce Revenge’s cup 
Hath madly, darkly drunk— 
Gref, Avarice, and Hate shall sleep 
Within this very trank ! 


‘ This massy trunk that lies along, 
And many more must ftall— 
For the very knave 
Who digs the grave, 
The man who spreads the pall, 
And he who tolls the funeral bell, 
Fhe Elm shall have them all! 


‘ The tall abounding Elm that grows 
In hedgerows up and down ; 
In field and forest, copse and park, 
And in the peopled town, 
With colonies of noisy rooks 


That nestle on its crown. 


** And well th’ abounding Elm may grow 
In field and hedge so rife, 
[n forest, copse, and wooded park, 
And mid the city’s strife, 
For, every hour that passes by, 


Shall end a human life!’ 


The Phantom ends: the shade is gone ; 
The sky is clear and bright; 

On turf, and moss, and fallen Tree, 
There glows a ruddy light; 

And bounding through the golden fern 
The Rabbit comes to bite. 
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T Th rush’s mate be S| le her Sits 
And pipes a merry lav: 
The Dove Is in the evervreens ;: 


And on the Lareh’s spray 


The ventle Hind andd ippled Fawn 
Are comin up the hate 

Each harmless furr’d and feather’d thing 
Is vlad, and not atrard— 

But onmy sadden'd spirit st i 


The Shadow leaves a s| 
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A secret, vague, prop tic vcloom. 
As though bv certain mark 

I knew the fore-appointed Tree, 
Within whose rugged bark 

This warm and living frame shall tind 


Its narrow house and dark. 


That mystic Tree which breathed to m: 
A S id and solemn sound, 
That sometimes murmur'd overhead 


le | rround > 


And sometimes une 
Within that shady Avenue 


Where lofty Elms abound. 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTIIONS OMNIBUS. 


SIR ROGFR LESTRANGE. 


Mvuen do we hear, not without lugubrious reproaches of the frivolity 
of the existing public, of their propensity to fun and foolery, of the 
exclusive patronage bestowed upon the write rs of lampoons or levities : 


but the Jaudatores temporis act?, may rest assured that “* my pensive 


public” were not much more sage and reflective “in good King 
Charles's davs.”’ 

When Sir Roger L’Estrange became an old man he discovered that 
ifan author wishes to make his readers wise, he must himself occasion- 
ally play the fox I. M irk how he commences the preface to his col- 
lected ** Observators,’’ of which the first was published 13th of April, 


1681. 
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Short Rides in an Author's Omnibus. 15 


“The disproportion and the indecorum of the thing for an old fellow 
that now writes sixty-eight, to run about a masquerading and dia- 
loguing of it in twenty jfantastical shapes, only to furnish a popular 
entertainment and diversive | "Tis not for a man in years to do so 
and so. Well! and here’s a reputative circumstance on the one hand, 
against an indispensable duty on the other. ‘The common people are 
poisoned, and will run stark mad if they be not cured. Offer them 
reason without fooling, and it will never down with them; and give 
them fooling without argument they’re never the better for it. Let ‘em 
alone, and all is lost. So that the mixture has become as necessary as 
the office, and it has been my part only to season the one with the 
other. I must set the conscience of the action against the reproach, 
and ‘tis nothing to me what other people think, so long as Lam con- 
scious to myself that I do what Ie ought.’ 

And yet this same author, i : his “* Observator” of the 22d of May, 
1686, has the following passage : 

‘* You may say of the Devil himself that he has not much reason, 
neither, to be wanton and gamesome ; but yet if a body look narrowly 
into his business in this world, and into his w: ays of doing it, it will 
appear that he does more by the popular arts of banter, ‘farce, and 
pageantry, than by the dint of eravity and counsel ; and that his king- 
dom is more advanced by witlings, mimers, and jack- puddings, than 
by all the stratagems of men of intrigue and state. For the latter, 
though they put. ‘the change upon ye, and impose vice upon the world 
for virtue, yet it is vice so covered and varnished, that it looks like and 
passes for what it pretends to be: so that the principle and the dignity 
of virtue is nevertheless supported under the reputation they give to the 
counterfeit; for the rate that is set upon it is not for the cheat, but the 
sterling. But it is mighty otherwise and worse with the jolly libertines 
of the ‘other sort, for they do not so much palliate wickedness as autho- 
rize it; and as the former have the faculty of making knaves look like 
honest men, these blades have got the knack of putting honesty itself 
out of countenance, and of ridiculing the very opinion as well as the 
conscience of it, even to the last degree of nonsense and folly. The 
axe is here laid to the root, and virtue is not so much misrepresented 
as it isdegraded. In a word, here’s the establishment of a false stand- 
ard of religion, honour, and duty, on the one hand, and of none at all 
on the other.” 

At all events, the latter is the honester vice, being free from the gross 
hypocrisy of the former; but the two extracts are inconsistent with 
each other; and if fun and foolery be the Devil’s favourite weapons, it 
was surely a hazardous experiment in Sir Roger to betake himself to 
the diabolical armory. If he has not overlooked, he has omitted to 
urge the material faci that any weapon may be warrantably wielded in 
a good cause, while none can successfully defend, and much less justify, 
a bad one. Bante tT, farce, and foolery, under the guidance of reason, 
can be employed in defending virtue itself as well as in assailing 
morality. 

In these cases, much depends upon the object, but more upon the 


modus operandi. 
When R 





was reproached with the slashing character of a satire 
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he had published, which was at once weak and scurrilous, he ex- 
claimed, 
“Why Churchill and Pope have written abusive stanzas as_ well 
as I.” 
* True,” replied his triend ; * but have you written abusive stanzas as 
well as they ?” 
DEATII. 


Le Mercien’s splenetic address to Death in the Tableau de Paris 
seems to have been suggested by the following passage in the conclu- 
sion of Sir Walter Rale: igh’s * History of the World : 

*O eloquent, just, and mightie Death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou hast done; and 
whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world 
and despised; thou hast drawn together all the farrestretched great- 
ness, all the pride, crueltie, and ambition of man, and covered it all 
over with these two narrow words—//ic jacet.” 

Sir Walter, perhaps, had not forgotten the complaint of the Roman 
emperor, * How mournful is the thought that the remains of the 
world’s master may be thrust into the narrow compass of an urn !"— 
or, perchance, he had been pondering upon the levelling exploits of 
Horace’s pallida mors. 

And thus we go on, age after age, expatiating upon the certainty of 
death, and the uncertainty of life, notwithstan ding all whieh, m: ny ot 
us live as if we were never to die, while some there are who die, as if 
they were never to live. 

DYING IN THE ODOUR OF SANCTITY. 


Tuts phrase is not always to be received in a figurative sense, if we 
are to give implicit credence to the following passage relative to the 
martyrdom of St. Polycarp, extracted from Cave's ** Lives of the Pri- 
mitive Fathers,” p. 122. 

‘¢ The ministers of execution blew up the fire, which increasing to a 
mighty fame, behold a wonder (seen, say my authors, by us who were 
purposely reserved, that we might declare it to others) ! the tlames dis- 
posing themselves into the resemblance of an arch, like the sails of a 
ship swelled with the wind, gently encircled the body of the martyr, 
who stood all the while in the midst, not like roasted flesh, but like 
gold o1 silver puritie din the furnace, his body sending forth a delight- 
ful fragraney, which, like frankincense, or some other costly spices, 
presented itself to our senses.” 

‘* How blind and incorrigibly obstinate is unbelief!’ exclaims the 
worthy author of the ** Apostolica.””  ‘** The infidels were so far from 
being convinced, that they were rather exasperated by the miracle, 
commanding a Spearman, one of those who were wont to dk spatch wild 
beasts when they became outrageous, to go near and run him through 
with a sword, which he had no sooner di ne, but such a vast quantity of 
blood tiowed from the wound, as extinguished and put out the tire; 
together with which a dove was seen to tly from the wounds of his body, 
which some suppose to have been his soul: thou: rh true it is that this 
circumstance Is not me ntioned in Eusebius his account, and probably 
never was in the original,’ H. 


THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Char. XXI. 


Berone twelve o'clock next day, Mrs. Allen Barnaby had received 
fifteen notes of invitation for herself, her family, and friends. Some 
of these were for dinner and evening parties at New Orleans, and some 
for visits of longer duration, which the distinguished travellers were 
eutreated to make at the hospitable dwellings of the writers, during the 
progress of their proposed tour. To copy all these documents is un- 
necessary, as the same hospitable and patriotic spirit appeared to per- 
vade them all; but one or two ought to be given, in justice to the 
eloquence with which these feelings were expresse id. The following are 
selected without the slightest partiality of any kind, except what arises 


trom feeling that they are peculiarly well calculated to serve as speci- 
mens of the whole. 


No. I. 
“* Madam, 


“ Much has been said, a great deal too much, upon the deficiency of 
mutual good-liking between the great and glorious Union of America 
and the Islands of Great Britain. You, madam, shall prove in your 
own person, that as far as the noble- he arted citizens of the United 
States are concerned, the charge is altogether false and unfounded. 
Mrs. Major Wigs and myself desire the pleasure and satisfaction—You 
may observe as a national trait, if you please, madam, that in address- 
ing the natives of Great Britain, the citizens of the United States 
never talk of “doing honour,” and that sort of nonsense, and when 
vou, madam, have seen a little more of them, you will become aware 
(for your capacity is already proved to be of the best) that they don’t 
stand in a situation for any mortal creature on God’s earth to do them 
an honour.—But to return to business; Major Wigs and his lady 
hereby request the pleasure of your company, together with your hus- 
band, in course, and all your travelling companions inclusive, to a ball 
and supper at their house and plantation, called the Levee Lodge, just 
two miles off New Orleans, this day week. 

‘*] remain, madam, 
‘¢ With the utmost of respect, 
‘* For your individual elegance of mind, 
“ CoRNELIUS ALEXANDER Wics.” 


No. Il. 


‘* Much esteemed Lady, 

‘ After what was read and heard in Mrs. Carmichael’s keeping-room 
ia night, I expect it is not very needfui for me to say why it is that [ 
and my lady, Mrs. Colonel Staggers, desire your further acquaintance 
—we being amongst those who, acting in conformity with all reasonable 
laws, human and divine, do the best that in us lies, as in duty bound, 
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1S The Barnabys in America, 


to uphold and support the er atly misunderstood and much wrongly 


ii 


abuse d stitution ol s] ivi ry. You will uli le rstal d the refore , madam, 
without more said, why it comes that we so entirely ap probate the su- 

rior elegance of the literature which was di splayed to us last night. 
Aud this brings me to the point and purpose of this present writing, 
which is to give you an invitation, and your good family al! of them 
with vou, to a grand dinne: party v hich it as my lntention to rive in 
youl havouis tt Oth anst.. at five o’el wk, P.M. 


‘lam. d Lady, 
6 You ur literary admire r, 
“ Micuacn ANGELO JEFFERSON SraGGEeRs.” 


No. ITT. 


“ The Honourable Mrs. Secretary Von donderhoft presents her grati- 

fied compliments to th * wily fred and superior-minded Mrs, Allen 
Barnaby, and in conjunction with her husband, the Honourable Mr. Se- 
cretary Vondonderh ft, re quests the pleasure of Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s 
favouring company, together with that of the b arty sup posed to be long to 
hi r, to an evening solrce, when the Honourable Mrs. secretary Voudon- 
derhoft will have the advantage of }) senting Mrs, Allen Barnaby toa 
ereat number of her friends of the most first-rate standing and consider- 
ation, whi ' she flatters hers fimay bea vratifieation, and every way an 
advantage to Mrs. Allen B inaby. The evening fixed for the Honour- 
able Mrs. Secretary Vondonderhoft’s soirée is next Monday week.” 


No. IV. 
‘ae M id im, 
‘ Your purpose is as noble as are the talents which Heaven appears 
to have given you for the means of eflecting it. I respect you as you 


deserve, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, and in saying this it seems, madam, to 
me, it Is very thing, Myself and Mrs. Governor Tapway will 
consider itas a ple isure to receive you at our plantation mansion, on 
the banks of ¢ dile Creek, for as long a time as you and your 


friends can m:; he it convenient to bide with us, my wish being to show, 
for the assistance of your writing, that any unagreeable feeling which 
may have been seen visible in the United States of North Ame ‘rica to- 
wards those that come travelling and spying from the old country, have 
arisen wholly and altogether from the too certain fact of knowing that 
we were going to be faulted and abused ; whereas you, madam, being 
altogether upon a new lay, in the descriptive line, mav look in like 
manner of novelty altogether for a different style of conduct on our 
part. ; and Thave no doubt but that you and yours will be satisfied with 
t same. 
‘¢] reme'n, madam, 
** Your true admirer 
‘* And sincere success wisher, 
‘Srerpuen Ontanpo Bones Tarpway.” 


Besides these. which = have taken the trouble to transcribe on ac- 
count of their peculia aces of style, Mrs. Allen Barnaby received 
no less than eleven other r iatiets in the course of the morning which 
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followed the triumphant exhibition of her powers as an author; all of 
them bearing the strongest testimonies of admiration and esteem, and 
all conveying very earnest invitations, of one sort or another, both to 
herself and the ladies and gentlemen in her train. 

On receiving the first of these very gratifying testimonials, Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby, her cheek flushed, and her eyes sparkling with all sorts 
of gratified feelings, rose hastily from the easy-chair in her own apart- 
ment, in which she chanced to be reposing when it arrived, and was 
just going to look for her daughter and ‘ the Perkinses,” in order to 
share her pleasure and her triumph with them, when a second was de- 
livered to her by the grinning Cleopatra. She returned, of course, to 
her chair, that she might peruse it undisturbed, and then her purpose 
changed, and it was to Mrs. Beauchamp that she determined first to 
display these trophies of success. Again, therefore, she stepped for- 
ward, and again her steps were arrested by Cleopatra, who now brought 
no less than three letters in her hand at once; and so struck was the 
black messenger herself at this extraordinary influx of despatches, that 
having laid down the three letters she stood stock still in front of the 
table, to see how the English lady looked while she was a reading of 
them. But Mrs. Allen Barnaby was by this time in a frame of mind 
which rendered such examination extremely annoying to her, and raising 
her voice and her hand so as to command both respect and obedience, 
she said, 

“ Leave me, girl! Leave me, I tell you! Leave me instantly !” 

Poor Cleopatra liked not the voice much, but she liked the hand 
less still; for not having the slightest doubt but that,it was to be em- 
ployed in the way in which raised hands always are employed towards 
people of her complexion in Louisiana, she actually quivered from top 
to toe, for Mrs. Allan Barnaby’s hand was not a small one. Ulttering 
therefore only the monosyllable ‘on!’ in reply, she left the room 
much more rapidly than she entered it, and the lady was left in her 
secret bower to enjoy unlooked at, and alone, all the delicious triumph 
of that happy hour. 

She read and re-read the five notes, which now lay all opened wide 
upon the table before her, and then she sat for a few moments in mo- 
tionless and silent revery. At length, however, her features relaxed 
into a smile, and she exclaimed aloud, 

‘«} wonder what would happen if I were to take into my head to 
make myself a queen? I wonder whether any body, or any thing, 
would be found able to stop me? I'll be hanged if I believe there 
would. However ] don’t mean to try my hand at it just at present, 
because IT don’t believe I could enjoy it more if 1 was ten times a 
queen than I do now, seeing all those people who own themselves that 
they have always hated us English like poison, seeing them all ready 
to fall down and worship me, just because it came into my head to 
think that I should find it answer to make myself popular! And an- 
swer it does, or the deuce is in it. Why we might one and all of us live 
at free quarters fora twelvemonth at this rate; and I shall take care to 
make the Perkinses understand that they are to pay me, if they pay 
nobody else. That is but fair and honest. And if they don’t plague 
me in any way I will let them have a good bargain. What will the 
major say to me, I wonder, now ?” 
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And here Mrs. Allen Barnaby almost laughed aloud in her exceeding 
glee. But she was not left long to e njoy in tranquillity this first full 
evidence of her complete success, for another slave, and not the terri- 
fi d + eopatra, soon entlere d her room, and deposited three more notes 
before her; and again, after another short interval the same black gurl 
returned, her enormous eves grown more enormous still by wondering 
at the business she was about, and laid down four more, and in less 
than tive minutes after she entered with three, thus completing the fif- 
teen, Which seemed to terminate the embassies tor the time being. 

‘To sav that Mrs. Allen Barnaby felt and looked delighted as she thus 
sat surrounded by these white-winged messengers of fume, would be an 
expression so pitifully and unsatistactorily weak, that [forbear to use 
wt. But where may | look for words eapable of expressing aptly and 
fully the state of mind into which she was thrown by this enthusiastic 

tpouring of patriotic gratitude? Look where T will, 1 shall tind 
nove such, — Ttis im fact impossible for any taculty, oi faculties, save 
Imagination alone, to do justice to her emotions, and to the imagination 
of my readers [ resign the task, though only too well aware that of 
these, not above one in tive hundred ean be CN} ected to POssess the 
faculty im suthicrent vigour to do justice tothe nape I have sugested, 

Never, in truth, was there a mind more calculated to enjoy such sue- 
cess than thatof my heroine. There are many who though they may 
relish fame with tolerable keenness in general, would feel no gre at X= 
altation of spirit at this species of it in particular, But Mes, Allen 
Barnaby was not one ot these. Neither could she, notwithest inding 
her well satished contemplations on her past life, be classed with those 
so élazes with distinction and renown as to make the receiving ita 
matter of imditierenee. Nor did the shower of happiness which so de- 
lightfully bathed her Spirit in’ this hour of joy, bring empty praise 
alone; on the contrary, a vast deal of very solid-seeming pads ding ap- 
peared coming with it; and in short, Mrs. Allen Barnaby felt her con- 
tentment to be so measurele SS, and so rre atly too b) a for utterances thar 


she suddenly determined uot to mention what hod happened to anv 


} 


one till she had first 


t enjoved it fora little while in secret, and till she fe It 
capable of conversing upon it with less external emotion than she was 

present conscious must betray itself were she to enter upon the sub- 
ject mmediately with any one—unless, indeed, it were her lawful hus- 
band and partner of her greatness. 

*T will le down!” she murmured to herself, as she passed her 
pocket-handkerchief across her forehead, ‘1 will darken the room 
and lie down.” 

She “ge ned the blinds, and drew the window-curtains accordingly ; 
and then, having laid aside a ecnsiderable portion of her apparel, she 
crept within her musquito-net, and laid her throbbing head upon her 
pillow. There is something in the climate of New Orleans which tends 
so strongly to induce sleep, that pro! bably no degree of happiness could 
enable any person long to resist itit they indulyed in the attitude which 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby had now taken, C ertain it is that many minutes 


Hai | Hot ¢ apse aitel my he rome had disposed of herself in the manner 
Jiave described before her eyes closed, and her regular but heavy 
bi athing p oclaimed aloud that she slept. Butoh! whata s! op was 


that! and how far unlike the dull oblivion that falls upon ordinary 
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spirits while the “ sweet restorer” is doing his work upon them! No 
sooner had she forgotten herself, as the common and unphilosophical 
phrase expresses it,—no sooner had she forgotten herself, than a power 
nobler than memory took its place. © Mrs. Allen Barnaby did not for- 
get herself, though it was less by memory than by prophec yy that she 
became in sleep the subject of her own high im; aginings, It was pro- 
bably from the more than common intensity of the emotions which 
produced these sleeping visions, that she at once gave birth to them in 
words, and with perfect distinctness exclaimed, 

“Pray move out of the way, Louisa! Do you not see how all those 
cood people are straining and striving to get a glimpse of me. Matilda! 
it is quite il-natured to keep standing so exactly before me! It is 
quite contrary to my te mper and disposition to torment people so, Oh, 
yes, cert: iinly, ” she continued, varying her tone, as if speaking cour- 
teor isly to some stranger, ** yes, certainly, my lord. If you will just 
push that golden inkst: me a little nearer tome | will give you an auto- 
graph immediately.” 

For a moment or two she was silent, and then turning as it were im- 
patiently on her bed, she resumed in accents less bland, 

“Tt is nonsense, Donny, to think of it. It is not you who have 
written all these books; and if, as you all justly e nough say, a title 
must and will be given, as in the case of Str Walter and Sir Edward, 
it cannot be given to you. No, Douny, no. It must and will be given 
tome. Yes, yes; hush, hush, hush. I know it, [know it. I know 
perfectly well, Major Alle n, without your telling me, that no ladies 
ever are made baronets. I know I can’t be Sir Martha, foolish man, 
quite as well as you do, and I know a little better perhaps that you will 
never be Sir any thing, But if my country wishes to reward me by a 
title, to whic h I “should have no objec tion whatever, if such be the will 
of my sovereign, if that, as you all seem to suppose, should really be 
the case, ] see  peithe rdificulty nor objection init. Why should I not 
be called Lady Martha?” and then she murmured on till ‘her voice sank 
into silence, and herself into sounder sleep, ‘* Lady Martha Allen Bar- 
naby—Lady Martha Allen Barn: thy—Lady Martha Allen Bar—” 

It was clearly evident that my heroine had oy ly exhausted her- 
self by the vehemence of her emotions, even 1 sleep, for she now 
snored heavily for above two hours, without again moving a limb, and on 
awakening experienced that feeling of puzzle ‘and confusion of intellect 
which often follows sleep that h: is been unusually profound, 

“ Where am I?” she exclaimed, starting up, and looking very wildly 
round her. But most sweet was the return of consciousness which 
followed. She saw the mass of open notes all lying together upon her 
table. ‘* Ts it then possible?” she exclaimed ; ‘is it indeed true ? and 
not merely the invention of adream? Am I really at this moment the 
most distinguished person in New Orleans ? ? And what may I not hope 
for hereafter? But, mercy on me! I really must keep myself quiet, or 

I shall certainly go distracted.” 

The resolution was a wise one, and kept to better than might have 
been expected from the very animated and excitable nature of Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby. She looked at her watch, and perceived that it was 
fully time to “begin preparing her dress for dinner, and she set about 
this necessary business with a deliberate steadiness, which showed her 
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determined to keep herself and her nerves quiet and composed, The 


result of this was all that she herself wished it should be. Her ring- 
lets, her rouge, her flowers, and her bows, all took their respective 
places, without any trace wal that confusion of arrangement which might 
reasonably enough have been feared under the existing circumstances. 
Before her dress had received its last finishing touch by the arrange- 


ment of her white blonde searf, she heard the approaching step of the 
major, and smiled, but very sedately, as she cast her eyes upon the 
letter-covered tabl , 

* Pour out some water for me, there’s a good soul,” said the uncon- 
scious husband of the most distinguished person i New Orleans, ** Pm 
devilish late, LT beheve.” 

“There is no oceasion to put yourself into such a prodigious bustle 
| returned lis lady, with an ar of very elegant languor. 


Phe dinner must be kept back alittle if we are not ready for it.” 
Kept back 7? Keep back the dinner at an American boarding: 
house? TP should have thought, inv dear, that you had been here quite 


lone cnoueh to know that wouldn't answer. Did vou ever see anv one 


Of them watt d for tor halt a SEC nd, evelh among the oldest customers 
like the Be iuchamps, or any of them?” 

“Tb vou pard nm, major, bat [ eannot exactly think it the same 
thing. Nobody, Limagine, would Ike to sit d wn till—till we were 


The moor open d his EVES, but was too busy in) adjusti tine his cravat 
to remove them from the looking-glass, and Mrs. Allen Barnaby was 
really too much afraid of shaking her equanim ity to trust her voice in 
explanation. But when, his hasty reparation of himself being com- 
pleted, he turned about and looked towards his wife, who had quietly 
seated herself at the table, he perceived the large number of open 
letters with which it was covered and imme diately uttered the expected 
quest nN, 

* Whatin the world are all those letters, wife ?” 

‘You may read them, Major Allen Barnaby if you wish it,” she 
meekly replied, while quietly employing herself ‘in securing the clasp 
of her waist-ribbon. 

The major, accepting the permission thus given, immediately set 
himself to the task of examination, but had proceeded buta very little 
wavin it, when he gaily exclaimed 

‘Well done, my Barnaby!  Egad we are afloat now, or the devil’s 
in it.” 

And assuring himself by a hasty glance through the remainder that 
they were all in the same agree able strain, he actually walked round 
the table and kissed the illustrious fair one to whom they were ad- 
dressed, taking the greatest care, however, to disturb neither her ring- 

}, 


lets, nor her rouge 


‘Tam proud of vou, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, Lam, upon my soul,” he 
sari: *‘and what think vou, mv dear. will + the best way to profit 
no less than nine invitations for staying 
visits at different countrv-seats. It we could but find out, wife, ‘who 
amongst them enjoys a little piqnet, vou know, like Colonel Beau- 

champ, and who does not, we could manage our matters famously. It 
would be fun, wouldn't it, to be going from house to house, treated and 


bv all this? Why here are 
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feasted ! you writing your immortal book, and [ raking in dollars every 
night of my life, and our own money lying snug all the time? It 
would be famous fun, wouldn't it?” ~ 

“Why, certainly the mode of life as you sketch it, major, would be 
pleasant enough and profitable too, I dare say,’ replied his lady, ‘if 
we mind our hits prope tly. It will be excee dingly necessary, however, to 
find out who’s who, and what's what, before we decide upon what to 
accept and what to refuse. IT have said to all th: it I would send an 
answer, and this will give us a little time for inquiry.’ 

“You are a jewe 1!” exclaimed the m: ajor, with a burst of really 
passionate admiration. “* But there goes the bell, my darling. After 
dinner you must write me down the names of all these excellent 
people, that I may learn what I can about them. And you may keep 
the letters, vou know, and ask a few questions of Mrs. Beaue hamp, or 
any body else who can answer them. 

‘I shall not be idle, my dear,” replied his wife, with a composed 
all quiet smile, which proved to her acute husband that she was not 
quite in her usual state of mind; but he was at that moment inclined 
to think that all moods became her, and taking her arm within his, he 
led her witha very decided feeling of triumph to the dinner-table. 


Cuar. XXII. 


Tuerr was asomething in Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s demeanour as she 
entered the dining-room, “supports don the arm of her husband, which 
both attracted the attention of her particular friends among the com- 
pany assembled there, and puzzled them. 

“ Was she ill?’ ** Was she affronted at somebody or something ?” 
“Had she received disagreeable tidings from home 2?” or ‘was she 
only very much fatigued ¢ All and each of these motives suggested 
themselves to all those suftic iently interested in this lady to watch her 
as she entered the room, despite the interesting nature of the business 
already going on at the top of the table, where “Mrs. Carmichael, pufhing 
and wheezing r like a fainting steam-engine, was sending round by the 

sable hands of two negro Hebes, sharply scrutinized portions of a fa- 
vourite fish. ‘The equality or inequi ality of this nice and difficult dis- 
tribution was, under ordinary circumstances, a matter of great moment, 
and nearly of universal interest; but now it was only partially so. Yet 
it would be difficult to describe precisely what it was in the bearing of 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby which caused this effect. She always walked in 
with a great deal of dignity, and so she did now. She had always 
some volant ribbon or floating scarf to attend to and arrange; and so 
she had now. She never failed to return with great benignity any sa- 
lutations which she might receive as she moved onward to her place ; 
nor did she fail todo so now. But in all this there was something that 
nobody had ever seen before ; a blending of condescension and ‘indif- 
ference; an eye that seemed not fully conscious of the identity of the 
objects over which it glanced; an air of superiority softened by bene- 
volence ; and, finally, a look of gentle tenderness when she turned to- 
wards her husb: and, that seemed to indicate that she recognised in him a 
being who in some degree at least approached to an equality of condition 
with herself. 
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Having reached the chair now constantly reserved for her, next her 
friend Mrs. Beauchamp she placed herself tn it with a sortof circular 
bow that seemed to say, “ Pray do not disturb yourselves ;” but not 


even to that favoured lady did she give more than half a smile, and half 


a nod, ac ompanied with al mnguid look and drooping eyelid that seemed 
to speak exhaustion and fatigue 

“Oh mv! exclaimed her observant friend, ‘if you an't regularly 
done up Mrs. Allen Barnaby! God bless your dear heart! You have 


just been working too hard, that’s quite plain and clear, and that won't 


do atall, We shall have you ill, by and by, “ we don’t take eare, and 


then what is to come of our deligh Hiul tour Take my advice, and 
desire your husband, the major, to send you a glass of his wine. Though 
I am sure, for the matter of that, ¢ ‘olonel Beauchamp would be first- 
rate happy to eiier vou a taste of his, only gentlemen boarders are 
generally supposed to know their own lady's taste best. Haven't you 


been wating an unaccountable quantity to-day, Mrs. Allen Barnaby ? 
Save 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby in reply to this question turned her benignant 
countenance upon her friend. There was a gentle and very charming 
smile upon it, but the eyes were considerably more than half closed, 
and for a few seconds she suttered herself to be looked at in silence ; 
then she said, shaking her head, and smiling if possible with stll more 
benigrnity, 

“Ohno! You are quite mistaken, dear lady; ] have not written a 

neole line,” 

There was a look of blank disappointment on the countenance of 
Mrs. Beauchamp on hearing this, which recalled Mrs. Allen Barnaby 
to the necessity of not losing any birds already in her hand, while 
Starting away to look after others which were still in the bush; she 
therefore so far recalled herself to the passing moment as to say, 

* You look surprised, my dear Mrs. Beauchamp, and so you well 
may! But your surprise would cease if vou knew what a morning I 
had passed.” 

‘Not sick, | hope ?”’ returned her new friend with very sincere 
anxiety. ‘I'm sure | wouldn't have you take a spell of sic kness just 
now for more than Ell say.” 

‘Youare very kind! Ohno! Not sick, or sorry, I assure you; 
only engaged, too incessantly occupied by a multitude of letters, to do 
any thing but read them. 

“My! <A mail from the old country, T expect?” replied Mrs. 
Beauchamp, with a sort of congratulatory smile, 

‘No,’ returned Mrs. Allen Barnaby composedly, “not so. All 
mv letters were from ladies re centlemen—mostly from gentlemen, 
indeed, who were here last m ht. - 

A visible augmentation of colour suffused the cheeks of Mrs. Beau- 
champ on hearing these hat an ettect which was instantly and sa- 
tistactorily remarked by the authoress. 

‘They will be at tisticutis about me soon, if I don’t take care,” 
thought she, ** but it will be better for me to carry on every thing 
peaceably, and profit by them all in turn.” = And with this feeling she 
smiled with more of peculiar and personal affection on Mrs, Beauchamp 
than she had done before, and said, “ I must ask your advice and as- 
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sistance about all this. In a society so particularly select and elegant, 
I would not for the world offend any body; but it is impossible to 
accept all these invitations, and you must help me to decide whom I 
must refuse,” 

‘What's that about invitations, mamma ?” demanded Madame Tor- 
norino, who like the rest of the company had remarked something 
queer in her mother’s look, which now, with her inherited shrewdness, 
she thought might very likely be the result of more compliments and 
invitations, ‘* say, mamma,’” she resumed, ‘ I beg you will let me 
know all the Invites in time, for I hate to be ti ike mata hop, and so does 
the Don, too.” 

“ Fear not, my love,” replicd her mother, with a tranquillizmg nod, 
“T will always ¢ contrive to give you time enough for dressing. Bu 
upon my word, dear, I don't "thiek I can promise to keep a recul: in ca= 
lendar of all invitations, it would oc cupy more time than | can spare, 
But vou may go into inv room if you like it, after dinner, and collect 
all the notes ond letters which you “will find lying about upon my table, 
and read them, if it will be any satisfaction to you.’ 

‘Ask if you may bring them all down into the drawing-room,’ 
whispere ‘dl Miss Matilda Perkins across Don Tornorino, by whose side 
it was the pleasure of his young wife that her friend should always sit 
(thinking it, probably, more cozy and comfortable to keep their party 
thu s far together, than to let any other lady sit next him, particularly 

“that odious Annie Beauchamp,” whom she hated above all things, and 
towards whom she had more than once caught the beautiful eyes of 
her Don directed). ‘‘ Oh, for goodness s sake bring them down, my 
darling dearest Madame Tornorino! !”’ reiterated her eager friend. 

“Very well,” was the reply. ‘* Hold your tongue and say nothing 
about it. 1 shall bring them down, if I like it, and ask no leave, you 
may depend upon it. 1 should have thought you might have euessed 
that without my telling you,” 

Mrs. Beauchamp who, though for very different reasons, was quite 
as anxious about these invitations as Miss Matilda herself, ventured to 
ask a few questions of her new friend respecting the names of the 
partics trom whence they came; to all of which Mrs. Allen Barnaby 
replied with almost her former affectionate warmth of manner. 

‘* You shall see them all, my dear Mrs. Beauchamp. Don’t imagine 
fora moment that it is possible I could have any reserves with you! 
Ohno! we must talk them all over together.” 

“Thank you very much,” replied the comforted Mrs. Beauchamp. 
“Tce rtainly should like to see who comes forward first and foremost. 
I told you how it would be, didn’t I, Mrs. Allen Barnaby? You won't 
forget that, I expect ? Say.” 

‘No, indee d! I shall never forget the exceedingly kind and friendly 
manner in which you have conducted yourself towards me throughout, 
my dear madam. I shall not easily meet with any one whose society I 
shall enjoy so thoroughly as I do yours.” 

There was some comfort in hearing this, but the words did not seem 
to mean exactly what the same words would have meant yesterday — 
at least, so thought, or rather so felt, Mrs. Beauchamp. But yet, to do 
her justice, she “did by no means fully enter into nor understand the 
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nature of the change she remarked. She thought, indeed, that it was 
likely enough Mrs. Allen Barnaby might like to listen to other first-rate 
patriotic ladies, as well as to her, and might wish to compare testimonies 
together in order to vet at the exact truth: but for all the calculations 
which were going on as to whom she could turn to greatest profit in 
other ways, nothing of the kind ever entered her head. Neither did 
She long sutler the trifling ditlerence which she had fancied perceptible 
in the illustrious lady's tone to dwell upon her mind. 

“ ught to be ashamed of mys lf,’ thought she, the moment aftor- 
wards, ** for h iving anvsuch fan oT Be As if we ought not, one and all, 
to think « It the one great ¢ Loy etot baving justice done to our country ; 
and there is no danget upon th it score as long as this dear writing lady 


kee ps clear of those wicked and rebellious free states that don’t scruple 


to abuse our vencrable institutions about slavery, just as bad, more 
Shame for th m, as our foreign chemies themselves ean do.” 

So the next time Mrs. Allen Barnaby gave her an opportunity of 
speaking to her again, which was not immediately—for to Say truth 
that lady had in a creat degree lost the comfort she might have found 
from Mrs. Carmichacl’s dinners in cons: quence of the immense im- 
portance she had hitherto attached to all that was said to her, and 
Was how m thing amends to herself for it, by attending much more to 
the dinner, and much less to the conversation than heretofore. But as 
soon as she found an opportunity, Mrs. Beauchamp said, 

* Do you happen, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, ma’am, to recollect any 
of the names of the gentlemen who have been writing to you? I 
cant say but what I should like to know who's come forward.” 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby, who had just completed the demolition of a 
very savoury plate, and had been retlecting during the pleasant process 
On the various words and phrases which had reached her since her 
arrival at New Orleans, relative to the first-rateness of standing of her 
alr udy well-secured friend, Mrs. Colonel Beauchamp, promptly re- 
pli d, and in accents of perter tly recovered cordiality, 

' My dearest friend! [have the very worst head in the world for 
names! Let me see—let me see—oh, ves, mv dear Mrs. Beauchamp! 
there is one | remember perfectly ; and the better, perhaps, because | 
received fwo notes so signi d. Gregory is the name. Both General 
Grezory and Mrs. Gregory, wrote most obligingly, and very strongly 
urged our immediately paying them a visit at their place in the 
country, 

* Possible!" exclaimed) Mrs. Colonel Beauchamp, and_ there 
stopped. 

* Possible 7 repeated Mrs. Allen Barnaby. ‘ What does that 
mean, my dear friend? Do you doubt its being possible ?” 

“Oh my! no, Mrs. Allen Barnaby. No doubt of any thing you 
say could enter my thoughts, you may be very sure. Only to me, who so 
well knows the general and his uncommon quietness upon all matters, 
leaving CVe ry thing to hy Ss wife, you know, and all that, it does seem 
something like a miracie, that he should sit down and write an invita- 
tion, Spec tally as his lady was di nye the very same.” 

‘It certainly shows a most amiable and cordial feeling of hospi- 
tality,” replied Mrs. Allen Barnaby; ‘*so much so, indeed, that I felt 
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the moment I read their two letters, that it would be quite impossible 
to retuse the invitation.” 

‘* But Ido hope and trust, my dear lady,” returned the now really 
terrified Mrs. Beauchamp, * that nothing and nobody will be able to 
lead you aside from the plan we have so beautifully laid down together 
for the examination of all the most important parts of the Union. 
Say 7" 

“No, dearest Mrs. Colonel Beauchamp,” responded the authoress ; 

‘most truly may you atlirm, both to yourself and others, that nothing 
wil induce me to abandon a project to which my heart and my un- 
derstanding are alike pledged, alike wedded, alike bound 

This was uttered with solemnity, the movement of the knife and 
fork being intermitted, and the raised eyes fixed devoutly on the 
ceiling.” 

‘Thank God!” ejaculated Mrs. Colonel Beauchamp, fervently ; 
‘then I — care a homimy bean for earthly man, woman, or child. 
That tour can’t be done every dav, from July to eternity, and itis J 
that shall m , as I must say lou ht, my dear Mrs. Allen Barn: iby, your 
companion and leader, to edify vou as to where you should look first 
and foremost,’ 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby assiduously fed herself upon duck and green 
corn, and smiled and nodded an affectionate assent. 

tis probable that the whole party at the boarding-table had heard 
enou: oh of what hi id passed the re, to feel some curtosity as to what was 
to be * brought down,” and accordingly the cigar-smoking, which 
usually takes place at that hour in “ the chambers’ —the wives of 
American citizens being imperturbably amiable on this point—was 
postponed, and the whole party assembled in the si loon, 

Patty failed not to do as she had declared she would do if it so pleased 
her, and as it did please her to scamper into her mamma’s room the 
moment the party had risen from table, and to seamper down again as 
fast as she could run, with both her hi inds full of lette irs,and a few w, for 
fun, secured beneath her chin, she reached the saloon just as the last 
of the company entered it, and bouncing up to the longest table, bent 
over it, and discharged the three divisions of her load at the same mo- 
ment. 

“There!” she exclaimed; ‘now then, let's see what it’s all 
about.”’ 

“That dear creature’s vivacity will never be restrained, let the 
business in hand be ever so important!” observed her mother, moving 
with a very slow and deliberate pace towards the table. 

Mrs. Allen Barn: aby was in truth in no great hurry to reach it; for 
not only the ardent eager-minded Miss Matilda Pe rkins was already 
bending over the still open despatches, and possessing he rself of their 
contents with the most assiduous industry, but very many others of 
the party were doing exactly the same thine, without the slightest sha- 
dow of restraint or ceremony; and as the lady to whom they were ad- 
dressed happened to prefer ‘their bei ‘ing read by all the world, she had 
no wish to check the operation by her presence. But Mrs. Allen 
Barnaby showed her English ignorance in thus restraining her steps— 
nothing short of her withdrawing her letters altogether, or so folding 
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them up, that no portion of their contents could be seen, would have 
sutliced to check it. 

The lively Patty, however, either from consideration for those who 
could not find room to place themselves where they could read the 
various pag es thus displayed, or else because she thought it a capital 
joke to show ctt to all the set at once how much they were the fashion, 
began reading them aloud with great distinctness, and certainly much 
to the satisfaction of all who listened to her, 

‘Oh, what a madeap!" ered Mrs. Allen Barnaby, dropping into a 
chai before she had reached even the outskirts of the throng that was 


| 


pressing round her daughter, ‘tls not Madame Tornormo a saucy 


creature, Louisa 7” 

This was addressed to the greatly-improved and almost gay Miss 
Perkins, who realiy seemed to be inspired with new lite by the gentle 
kindness of Annie Beaue hamp, the unceasing coodhumour of Mr. 
Egerton, and more stidl—oh, tntinitely more—by the very marked 
attentions which she saw her dear Matilda receiving from all the 
American gentlemen who approached her. To this appeal of Mrs. 
Allea Barnaby, she replied in an accent that really seemed almost fear- 
less. 

‘ There does not seem to be much change in her, certainly, ma’am.” 

But what Miss Louisa Perkins said at that moment was of little 
consequence. ‘The ** Oh’s!”” the * My’s!” the“ Possibles!’ that she 
heard trom the party round the table, as Patty proceeded in her lec- 
ture, were so exactly every thing that Mrs. Allen Barnaby desired, that 
she attended to nothing else. She caught the eye of the major (who had 
seated himself at no great distance from her), just as Patty was pom- 
pously giving forth the profound admiration and respect of some ge- 
neral, colonel, or major, tollowed by the most pressing invitation to his 
‘* mansion,” for as many weeks or months as it would be convenient 

for the admirable authoress and her party to remain; and the look 
that was exchanged between them showed their feelings to be in the 
most perttect conjugal harmony. 

‘lam delighted, madam,” said Mrs. Beauchamp, when Patty had 
concluded her self-imposed task, ‘* Lam first-rate delighted to find 
that so many of the very highest standing among our gentlemen and 
ladies appear to be availed of the obligations they are likely to owe 
you; and Tean’t enough be thankful to myself for having lost no time 
in making that fact generally known to all.” 

‘Tam sure you are all excessively kind,” returned Mrs. Allen 
Barnaby, arranging het heavy gilt bracelets with rather an absent 
air. ‘1 perfectly delight in the country, and its charming inha- 
bitants !" 

** Wife!” whispered the major in her ear, as he passed by, to leave 
the room; ** come up stairs—lI want to speak to you. 

And Mes. Allen Barnaby really wanted to speak to him; so per- 
initting him, with her usual tact, to disay ppear before she rose to follow 
him, she extended her hand to Mrs. Be eachamp, with the full recol- 
lection of all she had heard of that lady’s reputed wealth and station, 
and said, not quite in a whisper, 

“Oh, my dear friend! though of course exceedingly gratified by 
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all this, depend upon it, I can never feel for any other person, charm- 
ing as they all are, what [ feel for you! It is quite impossible I ever 
should 1’ 

What a fine thing is fame! And must not Mr. John Milton have 
been in some degree mistaken, when he declared it to be 


No plant that grows on mortal soil? 


Mrs. Allen Barnaby was unquestionably still in the flesh, and yet she 
had not only found this ‘‘plant,” growing in the most delightful 
abundance in Louisiana, but discovered that it was easily convertible 
to "e manner of domestic purposes, from a pot-herb to a garland for 
the brow. Nay, had she at that moment poured several handfuls of 
dollars into the lap of Mrs. Colonel Beauchamp, that lady could not 
have considered it as more completely satisfactory payment for all she 
had done, and all that she meant to do for the honour, glory, profit, 

and convenience of Mrs. Allen Barnaby, than did those few words 
from her in return, For Mrs, Allen Barnaby had not only acquired 
fame, but she knew it; and had skill enough at once, to bring it into 
current use, as a sort of bill of exchange, which, as long as her credit 
lasted, would pass very wellin payment for most things in a country so 
exceedingly fond of celebrity and renown as the United States of 
America. 

On reaching her room, Mrs. Allen Barnaby found her husband 
already there, and waiting for her rather impatiently. 

‘* My dear,” he began, ‘*1 won't waste any time in complimenting 

you upon the capital manner in which you have set all these funny 
fulks spinning, but I see it all, 7 nidia you, and [ admire your clever- 
ness accordingly. What you and I must talk about, my dear, is not 
how all this has been brought about, but how we can best turn it to 
account.” 

‘That’s quite true, Donny,” she replied, wth a decisive nod, that 

spoke as plainly as any words could have done, how completely she 
azreed with him. ‘Don't fane y that 1 mean to content myself by 
‘ ing blown up by all these famous fine words—not a bit of it, I pro- 
mise you. 1 don’t see any good reason whatever, why we should not 
travel about from house to house, as long as the fancy holds them, 
living upon the fat of the land, as we sha!l be sure to do, major, and 
paying nothing for it but just scribbling and sputtering a little puff, 
pull, puff, as we go along. Shan’t we ‘ progress’ like a steam-en- 
eine!’ 

The major clapped his hands, and laughed aloud. 

‘** By Jove! my Barnaby,” he cried, ‘I think I am more heartily i in 
love with you than ever I was in my life: ; and I don’t believe you've 
got your equal in the old world, or the new either. To be sure, my 
love, that’s what we'll do! It is exactly the very thing that came into 
my head as Patty was reading; and it ‘will be perhaps a better spec 
than even your quick wit is quite aware of. Of course, I am not quite 
idle on my side; Iam sure it would be a shame if I was, and you 
working away as you do; and I have found out a thing or two about 
these rich planter ‘people. You, my dear, have got hold ‘of their staple 
passion, as | may call it, or rather of their two staple passions,—that is 
to say, their vanity about their country and their greatness, and their 
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redhot terror about losing hold of their slaves. Now you'll keep 
on working ‘em on this side, while Pil keep on playing ° em, deary, 
upon another. 1 find that there isn’t scarcely one of these rich slave- 
holding chaps, who make their niggers wait upon them up and down, 
from morning to night, so that they do little or nothing but eat, 
drink, sleep, and spit tor themselves, -Lam told that there isn’t scarcely 
one of ‘em who doesn’t, more or less, try to keep themselves awake by 
play. Now can you fancy any thing, 1 mv dear, talline out much better 
than that? We shall have to write a letter of thanks, wile, upon my 
soul we shall, to those precious relations of yours that played bo-peep 
behind the curtain. We shall be living upon roses here.—lI see it as 
plain as the handsome nose in your face, My Barni iby. For you may 
just remember, if you |) ‘lease, that credit doesn’t hold out for ever, even 
mm London, and with a tine house, and a fine wife, like you, to back it. 
Christmas would have been sure to come, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, and a 
few little bills. my dear, would have been sure to come with it; where- 
‘as in this blessed land, it seems exces dingly probable, 1 think, that we 
shall make money and spend none.” 

* Exactly so,” replied lis wite, bowing to him. ** That, Mr. Major, 
is precisely the scheme T have conceived for us during the next four or 
five months, perhaps, And then, if my work ts completed, and I get 
paid foritin hard cash, as these people say T shall be, we may “orm 
venture. | think, to take a house of ourown. JF should like it to bet 
the capital, Donny, if they woul i but make up their minds as to ules re 
that is, but rt seems hard to tind any two of ‘em that agree Upon that 
point. 

‘ Never mind that, my dear,” returned the major, laughing; ‘* when 
we do settle down we will take care to fix upon just whatever we think 
ple — ; and if we goon as we expect to do, we shall be able to 
pick and choose as we like. But now, my dear, let us Come to business. 
to which ot all these people will it be best to vo to first ?’ 

‘To the Beauchamps, Donny. Stick to the Beauchamps, my dear, 
in the first instance. It will look best, a creat deal, beeause of allthe 
fuss | have been making about my love, and affection, and admiration, 
and gratitude, and all the rest of it. Besides, they certainly are very 
rich; Ae is an inveterate card-player, in a sober way, and that she 
knows how to set a thing going, we have had capital good proof al- 
ready. So Tsay, stick to the Beauchamps at first. But then, you 
Thust pl ase to observe, that IT don't mean to go valivanting in a steam- 
boat all down these everlasting rivers, that they talk about, for I sup- 
pose itis a matter of course that we should be expected to pay our 
own expenses on board, and just think what that would come to, with 
Patty and her Don upon our hands! Whereas, vou'll observe, that 
when we get to their elegant Big-Gang Bank, that they all talk about, 
there will be an end of paving—except, indeed, that if the Perkinses 
really get in there too, T shall expect that they will make us some con- 
sideration for it. They need not pav us quite as much as they would 
ata boarding-house, you know; but they can’t expect we sh ould dr ag 
them about for nothing.” 

** My dear love,” replied the major, ‘* your notions on every point 
are so clear, so clever, so quic k—in short, so admirable in every way, 
that I should be a great deal worse than a fool if 1 attempted to check 
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or control you on any subject of business whatever. Any thing of 
that kind with the Perkinses, I should leave entirely to you. In fact, 
to say the honest truth, I don’ t feel that I have tact and skill enough 
to do any thing of the sort myself, but I give you carte blanche, my 
dear.” 

“Vory well, major,” returned the lady, laughing, “ 1 understand 
perfectly. You would like to get the dollars, but you would not like 
~ asking for them. But never mind, my dear, P il undertake all that, 

vided you ~s t object to my using your name a Jitthe—TI really must 
do that, major, or IT should not be able to make the thing look right 
and reasonable, as I should certa’ uly wish to do.’ 

“As you please, my love. My name is your own, you know, so of 
course you may use itas you like—and luc kily they are both so devilish 
ugly, that I can't say I care much what you say. But now then, as 
to the time and manner of our starting? What do you mean to say to 
your dear friend ?” 
~ In re ply to this question, Mrs. Allen Barnaby ente ‘red at some 
length into an explanation af her views, and as the result will show 
what these were, we may leave the conjugal consultation uninter- 
rupte “il. 

Annie Beauchamp had left the saloon by her usual point of escape, 
the window, as soon as Madame Jornorino commenced the re ‘ading 
aloud of her mamma’s letters; for to say truth, there was something in 
the manner and bearing of this English beauty, which very particularly 
irritated the nerves of the young American. Nobody, however, fol- 
lowed her example; for no single individual present, except he rself, 
seemed without some feeling of curiosity as to the contents of the 
despatches that Madame Tornorino was thus making public. Even 
Mr. Egerton, though hitherto he had not displayed any very strong 
fee ling of interest in the immediate concerns of Major and Mrs. Allen 
Barnaby, was now evidently listening with the rest of the company to 
these flattering testimonials of Louisianian and Carolinian esteem ; nor 
did his attention to the voice of the fair reader relax till she had, in 
loud and distinct tones, gone through the perusal of every docu- 
ment. 

But upon Patty’s throwing down the last sheet, and exclaiming, 
“ There, that’s all!” he imme diately walked up to Miss Louisa Perkins, 
and offe ‘ring his arm, said, 

‘Do vou not think, Miss Perkins, that we should find the air of the 
baleony very refreshing ?’ 

For half a moment the kind-hearted Louisa paused to consider 
whether there were any possible means by which she could transfer this 
honour to her sister; but perceiving, on turning her eyes round to look 
for her, that she was in earnest conversation with Mr. Horatio Timm- 
in ickle, she smiled a ready assent to the agreeable proposal, and tak- 

« the young man’s s offered arm, walked through the same window at 
which Annie Beauch: amp had disappeared. 

That young lady, whom for a few minutes Miss Louisa had really 
forgotten, was seated on her favourite bench beneath the orange- -tree, 
W ith her eyes fixed in rather a vacant glance upon another orange-tree 
imme diately opposite to her. 

‘‘Oh, dear me! There’s that nice young lady all by herself!” ex- 
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claimed Miss Louisa, using a little gentle influence upon the arm of her 
companion, in order to lead his steps towards her. ‘* And how long 
have you been here, all alone, my dear?” she continued, addressing 
the soli tary beauty with an affectionate smile. ‘J thought we were all 
in the great room together, listening to Miss Patty bawling out those 
surprisingly kind letters that have been addressed to her mamma. I 
will not deny that I, for one, was rather curious to hear them, but yet 
I think if L had known that vou were sitting quietly here by yourself, 
I shy wry have been apt to leave Miss Patty and the letters for the plea- 
sure of hearing you talk a little.’ 

Annie smiled in return to this spe ‘ech, but not very raily, and moving 
to the end of the bench, made room tor Miss Louisa to sit beside her. 
Mr. Egerton looked a little uncertain what to do, but after the hesita- 
tion of amoment, he took advantage of Miss Loutsa’s evident inten- 
tion to leave space suthcient for him also, and sat himself down beside 
her. 

As neither of her companions seemed at all inclined to converse, 
Miss Perkins seemed to think it incumbent on her to talk a little her- 
self, and began accordingly : 

‘1 can't help thinking, Miss Beauchamp,” she said, “that the 
ladies and gentlemen of your country must be the kindest and most 
hospitable people in the world. Icould not have believed it possible 
that we should all of us have received such a quite wonderful number 
of invitations, and not one of us knowing a single soul in the whole 
naman only a few days ago, almost as one may say. I am sure Mrs. 

~Mrs. Allen Barn: iby I mean, has good reason to praise the country, 
ad ail the people in ut, if she is re ally going to write a book, for I cer- 
taiuly think that thev are kinder and more hospitable than any nation 
I ever heard ot in all my life before, and I shall always say so, though 
] shan’t write it. 

This was a very long speech for Miss Louisa Perkins to make; but 
still it did not produce the etiect she desired, by making her compa- 
nions talk too, for neither of them spoke a single word, “Mr. E rerton 
might have been seen, however, if any one had happened to look at 
him, stealing a glance across his nei zhbour at the beautiful young face 
beyond her. pesnape the owner of that beautiful young face was 
aware of it, for the delicately pale cheek blushed deeply, and seemed 
to send its bright retlection even to the brow and neck. But the head 
was instantly turned away, and the curious young Englishman had no 
opportunity at that moment of criticising its American contour. 

** Your sister ts trying, I think, to catch your eye, Miss Perkins,” 
said Mr. Egerton; and, if 1am not mistaken, she wants you to go to 
her. 

‘* Dear me, you don’t say so 2” said Miss Louisa, hastily starting up 
and hurrying away; “ and yet | wonder too, considering —” 

But she moved so quic kly, that she was out of hearing, and with- 
in the window befure she could tinish the sentence. 

The young lady who had been stationed on the other side of her, 
had so completely turned herself away, leaning over the arm of the 
bench which they occupied, that she did not appear immediately 
to perceive her departure, 

* Miss Beauchamp !"’ said Mr, Egerton, gently; so gently, indeed, 
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that it was extraordinary his voice should have made her start as it did. 
‘Miss Beauchamp,” said he, 1 have a proposal—I mean that I have a 
bargain to propose to you, will you listen to it?” 

The American young lady started a little at hearing these words, 
and upon looking round, and finding herself téte-d-téte with the Eng- 
lish young gentleman who spoke them. half rose from her seat with the 
intention of walking away. But the second thought which prevented 
her doing this, not only came quickly, but decidedly; and it was with 
an air of “being g¢ very particularly determined to hearhim, and to answer 
him, too, that she turned herself round, and said, 

“ Yes, sir, [am quite willing to listen to you.” 

Frederick Egerton would perhaps have been less diseoncerted if she 
had answered less complyingly; but marvelling at his own folly in 
fecling thus, he rallied, and proceeded pretty nearly in the terms he 
had intended. 

‘That is very obliging,” he said, “ and I will not detain you very 
long. What I wish to propose, Miss Beauchamp, is this: Let us 
mutually agree not definitively to form any opinion of each other’s 
country, and countrymen, and countrywomen,” he added, with a smile, 
‘till we are fairly enabled to do so by having rather more ge ner: il in- 
formation on the subject than we either of us possess at present.” 

Annie eyed him, almost steadily, for about a second, and then 
blushed a good deal for having done so; but she, too, rallied quickly, 
and replied, 

‘* Perhaps, sir, it would be more like good Christians and reasonable 
human beings if we did so.” 

‘But if we make this agreement,” he resumed, with a smile which 
had no very malicious expression in it, and which certainly made him 
look very handsome; ‘if we make this agreement, Miss Beauchamp, 
we must do it fairly on both sides, must we not? I mean that we must 
not scruple to confess to each other the observations either favourable 
or unfavourable, which we may chance to make. This is necessary to 
truth and justice, is it not?” 

Fither in the words themselves, or in his manner of speaking them, 
there was something that made Annie blush again; but this emotion, 
however caused, seemed to make her angry, either with herself or with 
him, for she knit her beautiful brows as she replied, 

‘‘If you wish me to confess that I entirely disapprove and condemn 
the line of conduct adopted by some of the gentlemen and ladies of 
New Orleans, towards some of the gentlemen and ladies of England, 
as witnessed both by yourself and me, sir, during the last few days, I 
am quite ready to gratify you. I do disapprove and condemn it 
greatly.” 

‘* Perhaps you mean,” said Egerton, colouring a little in his turn, 

‘perhaps you mean, Miss Beauchamp, that you disapprove and 
condemn any and every; hospitality or kindness of any sort offered 
from the inhabitants of your country, towards the inhabitants of 
mine ?” 

“No!” she replied, but in an altered and less haughty tone. ‘ No! 
I mean not that. I mean that 1 am sorry and ashamed to perceive 
that even the admirable judgment and good sense of Americans can be 
blinded and rendered useless by—by their prejudices.” 
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Egerton perceived that he had touched a. string which vibrated too 
strongly for pique or pettishness to ettect the tone which it produced. He 
longed to speak to the beautiful and intelligent-looking young creature 
before him with more of candour and common sense than he had vet 
done, but felt strangely at a loss how to begin. He was perplexed not 
only by his own embarrassment, but by seeking to comprehend why he 
felt it. 

Was he afraid of Miss Annie Beauchamp? Absurd idea! Ie re- 
jected it indignantly, and mastering the sort of shyness which had 
checked him, he said more serious sly, and pe ‘rhaps, too, with more 
punctilious respect than he had ever before used in addressing her, 

‘* May I venture, Miss Beauchamp, to believe that in using the word 
prejudice on the subject to which I think you allude, your opinions re- 
specting it are at all like what you must suppose mine to be ?” 

“ T would rather have avoided all conversation with you on suc hoa 
topi c, sir,” replied Annie, after meditating for a moment; ‘ but yet | 
believe that I have no right to think you mean to pain me by spe aking 
onit. Nobody, 1 be lieve supposes that any inhabitant of a Slave 
State can see any thing to \ tment in the laws which exist in it. This 
is not a very fan judg rment—but it is idle to complain of it; for it is 
only a part of the injustice that is done us. There are many among 
us who judge you—I mean your country—more fairly, Mr. Egerton. 
All Americans, as you would find, if you knew more individuals among 
them—all Americans do not suy pose that all E neglishmen 7? prove the 
atrocities practised upon children in your manufacturing districts, nor 
would they think it right to take it for granted, that you ald approve 
the regulations now enforced by your poor-I: iws.” 

Ps verton listened to her with great attention, and certainly with great 
astonishment also. Her words and manner produced, moreover, 
another feeling, but this related rather to himself then to her. He 
began to suspect that he had been guilty of injustice ; that he had 
formed his opinions hastily, and without sufficient grounds, or at any 
rate that he had not allowed enough for individual exceptions ; and 
with the eandour which such self-condemnation was like ly to produce, 
he replied, 

‘© 1 believe vou art very right, Miss Beauchamp. I believe that we 
English do, all of us, form Opinio ms, and pronounce them too, a great 
deal too much upon general views, without seeking, as we ought to do, 
for exceptions that might lead to m odity them. Your words have sug- 
gested this very useful truth, and I shall not forget them. But you 
will allow, Iam sure, that in order to make this productive of all the 
good of which it is ¢ apable , It is necessary that we should occasionally 
meet with good sense and candour equal to your own, and that all our 
attempts to become acquainted with your widely-exte nded and import- 
ant country, should not be always and for ever met with the broad as- 
sertion that it is the best and wisest in the world. This is a species of 
information which it is impossible to receive in the sort of wholesale 
manner in which it is given, and it is often rejected en masse because 


otiered en masse.” 

These words produced on the mind of Annie Beauchamp an effect 
exceedingly like what hers had produced on that of Frederic Egerton. 
That is to say, she felt there might be some truth in them, and the 
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coincidence made her blush again; but she smiled too, and in such a 
sort, that the young Englishman not only thought her a thousand times 
handsomer than ever, but he thouglit also, and ve ry nearly independent 
of any such consideration, that he should ere atly like to converse 
further with ber, now that so much of the prejudice, which had mu- 
tually influenced them. seemed in so fair a way of being lessened, at 
least, if not altogether removed. 

But exactly at this moment, and before Frederic had advanced fur- 
ther than gently smiling in return, Miss Louisa Perkins came back 
again through the window, exclaiming, 

“Oh, dear mei You are quite ” mistaken in fancying my sister 
wanted me, my dear young gentleman ; for instead of that, I believe, 
between you and I, she would a rood deal rather that I should just 
stay away. It was some time after | went in, before I could see at all, 
for you know they make the room so dark with the blinds; but when I 
did find her at last, I saw in a minute that I had better keep away, for 
she was talking with another person so very earnestly, that they neither 
of them seemed as if they wanted any more company.” 

This was all said in a manner so unusually lively, and with such an 
air of extreme satisfaction, that it seemed as if her return to the bal- 

cony was particularly agreeable to her feelings. Miss Beaue ‘hamp 

again made room for her beside herself, but whether she was quite as 
much delighted at this renewed arrangement as Miss Louisa, may 
be doubted, 

As to Egerton, he did not seem at all disposed to leave the matter in 
any doubt as far as he was concerned himself, for without attempting 
to utter a word in re ply to Miss Perkins’s information, he started 
from his place, and passing hastily through the saloon, le ft the house. 


Cuar. XXIII. 


Axorner large party, of which Mrs. Allen Barnaby was again very 
decidedly the heroine, concluded the d: iy, and it was not till the follow- 
ing morning that any opportunity occurred for her to converse with her 
still most hichly- favoured friend, Mrs. Colonel Beauc!} hamp, upon the 
important subject of their approaching departure. 

A very considerable change had taken place in the former lady’s 
state of mind since the subject had been last conversed between them ; 
and though in point of time this interval had not exceeded three days, 
whole vears sometimes pass over us without producing an equally de- 
cisive effect. There was, as the reader may by this time be pretty to- 
lerably well aware, a rood deal of native decisiveness of purpose in the 
character of Mrs. Allen Barn: iby; and when she had determined upon 
doing any thing, she generally did it. But notwithstanding this strong 
propensity to having her own way, the admirable fund of good sense 
which she possessed, prev ented that way, for the most part, ‘from lead- 
ing her astray from her interest, and therefore in all former conversa- 
tions with Mrs. Beauchamp, upon the subject of the plans they were 
to pursue together, she had hardly felt conscious of having any wish or 
will, except that of ingratiating herself still further in the favour of that 
p 2 
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lady, and promoting every thing that could lead to increasing their in- 
tercourse and intimacy, , 

ane now matters were altogether changed, and their mutual position 
pretty nearly : versed. Mrs. Allen Barnaby felt all over that it was 
to confer honour, and Mrs. Colonel Beau- 


she wl) oO Was * pe rson 
it followed 


champ the wt rson to receive it. In her opinion, therefore, 
naturally that for the future that lady's wishes and convenience were 
on all pots to give Wi \V to her own 5 ari d thou: eh quite determined 
not to permit either will or whim—no, not even her own, to deprive 
her of the solid advantages which she intended to reap from the de- 
voted attachment of the wealthy planter’s lady, her mode of addressing 


her when they were next fete -d-té fe, approached very nearly in spirit 
to the celebrated 
Tis mine to speak, and thine to hear, 


Nor was she at all mistaken in the calculation she 
di eree in which this was likely to be endured, 
without producing any disagreeable result whatever. roo Mrs. 
Colonel Beauchamp was a littl surprise d to hear that her dear friend 
had given up all thoughts of the delightful steam-boat excursion they 
were all to make together; but as to anger, no such feeling ever en- 
tered her head, and still less her heart: and her first words were, after 
becoming thoroughly avai/ed, as she would have said, of the change 
which bad taken place in Mrs, Allen Barnaby’s intentions, 

The n you don't think. I expect, that you should be able to fix 


of the romance. 
had made respecting the 


ourself for another long journey so soon ? 
“To not think that I shall set off upon another long journey so 
, d the authoress, slightly smiling ; “ but not from any fear 
of taticue, or over-exertion. Where the mind is forcibly sustained, 
Mrs. Beauchamp, the body rarely gives way. No! My reasons for 
this alteration are pes ily distivet from any idea of mere personal 
pleasure, or personal incouventence. To you, my dear madam, I have 
no reserves, nor do | wish to lave any; the generous, the truly liberal 
hospitality with which vou have invited myself and the whole of my 
suite to your house at Dig-Gang Bank, can never be remembered with- 
out a feeling of gratified, aud let me say of grateful affection. I 
mean, I fully ean, to accept this hospitality, and to re pose wi ith my 
before me, under the shadow of your friendly 
that I can in no way so well prove to you 


, 


turn 


ag manuscript 
sugar-canes, well knowing 
how thoroughly Lappreciate your kindness, as by accepting it. 

‘* And there Lam sure you are quite tight, my dearest lady,” replied 
the really delighted Mrs. Beauchamp. ‘“ There is nothing that I know 
of that would be so always agreeable to me as that; and to my hus- 
band, the colonel, ] expect as much as to me. For in course, I cal- 
culate upon your husband, the major, not forgetting his card-playing, 
because he is in the country. He is too smart a gentleman for that, I 
expect.” 

‘*Oh,no! There is not the slightest fear of it, I am sure,” returned 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with an encouraging nod. The major Is really 
one of the most amiable men in the world, and would rather, I am con- 
vinced. play every night of his life to amuse and please so excellent a 
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person as the colonel, than follow any more favourite pursuit of his 
own. And to make you quite easy on that head, [can assure you that 
he really does not dislike cards atall himself. All men of fashion with 
us, you know, are accustomed to play, and rather high, too, even 
from their earliest childhood, and this of course becomes habitual to 
them, so that scarcely any of our really distinguished men ever like to 
go to bed till they have passed their accustomed hour or two at play. 
Sv do not let that w orry you, dear Mrs. Beauchamp, it will all do very 
well, 1 dare say. The major, as you may naturally suppose, has been 
accustomed to have his attention roused and kept awake by a toler: ably 
high stake. All men of fortune are used to that, [ presume, in every 
country. But there is no danger that our gentlemen should differ about 
that point—and i in short, I look forward to enjoying a long visit to you 
Eacec ‘dingly.’ . 

Mrs. Beauchamp, who had already began running over in her mind 
the different people to whom she could show off her iliustrious guest, 
replied with the most cordial earnestness, assuring her that there was 
nothing the colonel would not feel ready, and bound to do, in order to 
show his respect and gratitude for the admirable, elegant expressions 
respecting the slave business, which Mrs. Allen Barnaby had read up 

to them. 

«On that point,” replied our authoress, with a good deal of solem- 
nity, ‘© on that point I shall have much more to say. I consider it, in 
fact, one of such prodigious importance to this noble country, that I 
am almost tempted to believe 1 should make my work of hi: vher utility 
by devoting my pages wholly to the Slave States, than by mixing up in 
it any observations concerning that portion of the Union from whence 
siavery has been so unwisely banished. My general admiration for the 
whole country, and for all the truly superior people who inhabit it, 
would render it extremely disagre eable to me, of course, were I to feel 
myself obliged to blame the princ iples and conden tof any port tion of 
them. And yet, my dear madam, how could I help pointing the 
finger of re probation against those who actually threaten, as one of 
the gentlemen so well observed the other night, to revolutionize this 
magnificent and unequalled country, by abolishing slavery @ 

Mrs. Colonel Beauchamp was in eestasics while listening to this 
speech, and really seemed to restrain herself with dificulty from falling 
at the feet of the speaker, 

* Oh, my!” she exclaimed, while tears of emotion trembled on her 
eyelids, ‘* L expect that you do understand the nature of the Union 
betier than any gentleman or lady that ever visited it before! Yes, my 
dear lady, you are quite right. Thereis not one of us could bear or 
abide your speaking any way disrespectful of any part of our elorious 
and immortal country, and therefore, as you most elegantly observe, it 
will be far better, and preferable a hundred thousand times over, that 
you should write wholly and solely upon the great blessings and ad- 
vantages of slavery, instead of turning away from our quite perfect 
States, just to belittle the others Prav God you may keep in the 
same mind about that, my dear Mrs, Allen Barnaby, and then I shall 
be only just too happy, that’s all.” 

‘Yes, dear lady, that is ny view of the case, exactly. And if we 
can but contrive to keep the good major, and ‘the rest of our party, 
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tolerably well contented and amused in the South and West, I really 
do not see any reason for our travelling North and East, just to find 
what is rather /ess perfect.” 

“Ohmy! Yes, dearest Mrs, Allen Barnaby, that is exactly hitting 
itofl to amimety. Rather less perfect, that’s just the fact. Rather 
less perfect, repeated the patriotic Mrs. Beauchamp, infinitely re- 
heved by finding that nothing which had been said upon slavery (which 
was of course the sub ye ct nearest to their warm southern hearts) had 
produced any very greatly reduced estimate of the general perfec- 
tion of the Union, asa apn Fay on the mind of the enlightened tra- 
veller. 

‘There is one other point, my dear Mrs. Beauchamp, on which I 
must say a word or two,’ resumed Mrs, Allen Barnaby, with an atlec- 
tionate smile. ** You must promise not to think that my bringing all 
mv party with me is any mi irk of ostentation. Of course you know 
that with us an author of any celebrity is considered as paying the 
very highest compliment possible, by bringing friends with him to any 
house where he may be invited ; 1 is alw: LYS considered as a proof that 
he looks upon the family he visits as worthy to become a_ part of his 
own chosen circle ; and this feeling indeed is earried so far, that I have 
Known every one ot a party of ten, who accompanied one of our fa- 
vourite writers to a nobleman’s place in the country, desired to give 
their autographs, which were accordin: gly inscribed in the album of the 
duchess—the duchess? Yes, | am pretty sure it was the duchess—my 
own favourite duchess, who is always so kind tome. | just me ntion 
this circumstance, my dear Mrs. Beauch: amp, to show that in bringing 
my party with me, I am paying you the greatest compliment | have 
iin my power to bestow. And I wish you to be aware, my dear triend, 
that this is m y reason for doing it, and not any foolish feeling ot os- 
tentation. I hope vou understand this ?” 

«1 do, my dearest lady, most perfectly and entirely, replied Mrs, 
Beauchamp, warmly. ‘1 feel all your goodness and kindness to me 
and my country, and nothing shall be wanting that I can do to make 
Big-Gang Bank agreeable to you. Only dear, dear lady, let me en- 
treat you not to be running away ina hurry. It is a great wide town 
of a place, as you will see, and there will be room enough for you and 
your friends, and aheap of folks besides, if you should like more com- 
pany. And that, my dear lady, is one of the blessed advantages of 
having a gang of slaves at command. It is likely enough that if you 
travelled eastward to Philadelphia, and Boston, and New York, or to 
any of the untortunate free states, you would tind that noble-minded 
as all the people are, on account of their being Americans, they would 
be so fretted and troubled about where to get help, that ten to one 
they would not be able to invite you to their houses, so many ata time, 
aS we can do.” 

“ Poor things! Is it possible that their foolish prejudices keep them 
in so degraded a condition? It is really pitiable !"" returned Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby, adding, with great sincerity, ‘ I really doubt if, under 
all the circumstances, n otwithst: nding r my reverence for them as Ameri- 
cans, I really very much doubt if I should find every thing there as 
comp sletely to my taste as I do he re.” 

Mrs. Beaucham ip again applauded the admirable good sense and dis- 
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crimination of her friend, and they parted, after its having been made 
perfectly well understood that the time of their setting off together for 
Big-Gang Bank, was to be entirely regulated by the pleasure and con- 
venience of Mrs. Allen Barnaby. 

Our provident and thoughtful heroine had aleady written very elo- 
quent, amiable, and satisfactory letters to all her New Orleans cor- 
respondents, mm reply to their invitations; and she now stood with a 
list in her hand of the names and the places, her promised visits to 
which were likely to maintain the whole party at free quarters for at 
least six months to come. 

‘* Bravo! she exclaimed aloud to her heart; ‘* and now for a little 
visit to the dear good Perkinses.” 

She found the two sisters in a = comfortable state of mind, and 
by the help of a little ingenuity in a more comfortable state of body, 
too, than could have been pone er considering the usual temperature 
of the quarters that had been assigned them. “Their bedroom was in- 
deed almost intolerably small, un intolerably hot; but the good-na- 
tured Cleopatra hinted to them that nobody ever came into ‘the wide 
sort of corridor upon which their attic apartment opened, and which, 
as is usual in most houses in that region, stretched the whole length of 
the house, except to look for boxes and trunks, that being the great re- 
ceptacle for all such articles. 

After receiving this hint, which was made intelligible by sundry gri- 
maces, indicating the possibility of putting forth from their crowded 
room a table and chairs, the sisters ventured, without any more special 
permission, to establish themselves there during the performance of all 
the needful stitchery which little wardrobes require; and though its 
vicinity to the roof gave it rather a fearful resemblance to the Piombi 
of Venice, 't had a strong current of air passing through it, and they 
both agreed in thinking it better to sneeze than to be stifled. 

Here it was then, that with thimble and scissors, and pincushion and 
wire, and remnants of lace, and well-smoothed knots of ribbon, the 
fair Matilda fabricated caps and tuckers to her heart’s content; while 
her willing, well-pleased sister, sat opposite to her darning the stock- 
ings of both. Had they been discovered so employed a few short days 
before, the scene would have had quite a ditlerent aspect, for Miss 
Matilda might probably have been groaning under the necessity of de- 
corating a head and bosom that appeared of value to no one but uet- 
self; aud even the more gentle-tempered Louisa, if not equally bitter 
and fretful in her misery, might have been looking very nearly as sad, 
from her dread lest the solemn promise she hi ud received from her 
sister might not avail to preserve her from the self-destruction to 
which the utter indiflerence of all the American gentlemen they had 
yet seen, seemed but too directly to lead. 

But now the aspect of every thing was changed. Matilda was ac- 
tually talking to her sister and laughing ; ; while “the happy Louisa, in- 
stead of dreading what she might hear her say next, sat listening and 
darning, and darning and listening, with the most comfortable air 
imaginable ; and not without hope, perhaps, that among the many 
pretty speeches repeated to her as having been uttered by sundry un- 
married American gentlemen, she might hear something that sounded 
really promising. 
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‘So, girls!” began the panting Mrs. Allen Barnaby, as she ap- 
proached them, ** you are high enough, to be sure, at the very tip-top 
ot all things; but when one does pot here, it 1s fresh and pleasant 
chi uch. Get a chair for m¢ i Lo uisa, th: it’s a vood soul, a 

And then, upon the gentle spinster’s running off to obey her, she 
dropped into that whic h she had lett, fanning herself with the delight- 
ful vegetable fan of New Orleans, which she rarely put out of her 
hand, except when asleep, and turning her ample person in all direc- 
tions to catch the current of air, she exclaimed, 

- Up ho omy word \é u’ have tmnanaged well, ladies ! lll be hanged 


| 


if ] have felt any place so cool since I’ve been in this stove of a 


‘Oh, dear me! I’m glad you like it!” replied the kind Louisa, as- 
iduously arranging a ragged footstool for her accommodation, and 
without m the least intending to be ironieal, as some might have fan- 
cred, could they have felt the atmosphere that was thus applauded. 
‘© } do believe it is not much hotter here in the garrets than it is down 
below.” 

‘Hotter, Lou'sa! I tell you it’s twenty times cooler than our room ; 
but Ido believe you two are very sharp and clever in looking after 
yourown comtorts, and that’s one reason why I think you will be pleased 
roy what I am come to say to vou now. 
ters were all attention, and Mrs. Allen Barnaby, proceeded. 

‘There is no necd, 1 suppose, for me to teil you, girls, that I’m got 
already to be all the fashion at New Orleans, I suppose you have 


’ 
] 
. 
Alice Sis 


, 


found that out foi yourselves 7 
I think so, indeed, my dearest friend, and no wonder,” returned 
Matiida; and, ‘* Yes, indeed, ma’am, ’tis quite plain, as you say,” 

‘Well, then, 1 hope you will be ready to allow that [ am, notwith- 
standing all that, the same good, kind friend you have ever found me, 
when I tell you that one of my first thoughts nas been, how to make 
vou two share in the advantages which all this fashion and admiration 


Oh, my dearest, my most adored friend!’ exclaimed the enthu- 


siastic Miss Matilda, clasping her hands, and fully persuaded that they 
were to be taken upon some exceedingly gay visit. 
** Listen to me quietly, Matilda, my dear, and you will see that it 1s 
t only vou pacasure, Dut Vvour re al literest, that Lh: ive cot in view, 
I plied Mrs. Allen Barn DV, vrave lv. = You know what Vou pay for 
vi board here, and Tam told that in many places it is much dearer 
still, and it has therefore come ito ny ii ad. and into that of the dear 


good major too, that we may be nae by a ve pal ee? and some 
lew sacrifices perhaps on our part, we ma able, I say, you will 
pay to us just two-thirds of what you do % ere, to get you hi te in tor 
Visiling’s that mave i st for months t come, ond that, too, in the midst 
the very best company, and with plenty of gentlemen about us, 
tilda, into the bargain. What do vou say to that, my dears ?” 
Now it is quite certain that after the public reading of Mrs. Bar- 
aby’s letters, which, naturally enough, the sisters had listened to very 
attentively, they had conceived hopes, not on ily that thev should be in- 
cluded in the invitations, for that was a matter not of hoy ee, but of cer- 
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tainty, inasmuch as they had heard that they were so included, with 
their own watchful ears, but that the scanty purse which sup plied their 
wants, would be very greatly relieved there by, and that the nine dollars 
which they now paid every week for their boarding, might be converted 
while these visits were in course, to other very much needed pur- 
poses. 

It was therefore rather a blank look that was exchanged between 
them on first hearing Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s generous proposal ; but, 
happily for their peace and prosperity, ‘they both knew her a great 
deal too well to venture any thing in the slightest degree approaching 
to a remonstrance; and M:; atilda, being quicker than her sister, and 
feeling perhaps less a in uttering protestations of gratitude 
more expected than felt, broke forth, just in time, into a volley of 
thanks, which sufficed to keep every thing smooth, wad not only to en- 
sure them the visits, and the mitigate ‘d expense, but to spare them the 
very disagreeable assurance that they might just take themselves off, 
and shift for themselves as soon as they ple ased, 

“And what do you think of the scheme, Miss Louisa?” demanded 
their patroness, turning short round upon that quiet lady with a good 
deal of energy both of look and voice. 

‘*} shall think it a very nice scheme, Mrs, O—-Mrs. Allen Barnaby, 
if it won’t be making ourselves too troublesome to you,” replied the 
meek spinster, blushing a little. 

“On. Very well then, that business is settled, and you may get 
ready to pack yourselves up pretty quic ‘kly ; for I don’t mean to stay in 
this horrid hot place many days longer, I promise you. And then 
hinting that though the corridor was the coolest place in the house, the 
two Miss Perkinses somehow or other contrived to make it hot by sit- 
ting there, she got up, nodded a farewell, and departed. 


Cuar. XXIV. 


Ir happened in the course of the following two or three days, all of 
which were very fully occupied by paying and receiving visits by the 
Allen Barnaby party, that Mr. Egerton found himself standing one 
evening, quite accidentally, behind M: yor Allen Barnaby, while that 
gentleman was engaged at éearté at a tolerably high stake, in one of 
the most fashionable drawing-rooms of New Orleans. Being behind 
the major, it followed, of course, from the established habits of the 
two atiectionately-attached individuals, that he was opposite to his 
elegant son-in-law, Don Tornorino, who never failed to be so placed 
when his respec ted father-in-law amused himself by playing at cards. 
Frederic Egerton himself was no great card-player, and knew as little, 
or rather less, perhaps, about it than most people ; nevertheless, he had 
not remaine d very long in this position before he saw, or fancied that 
he saw, certain looks of intelligence steal from beneath the heavy black 
eyelash ies of the Don towards the major. Of course, the moment he 
conceived this idea, he naturally began to observe more closely; but 
the doing so did not ereatly assist him in positively ascertaining 
whether the fact were so or not. If it were, it was impossible to refuse 
to Patty’s darling all the credit that could possibly belong to a most 
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gg si ly skilful pertorm; ince of the task. For if at one moment 
the glance of his eve evidently fell direct upon the major, it wandered 
so idiy the next, here, ther , and evervwhere, that it was almost im- 
possible to suppose him engaged in any eccupation loyal or disloyal, 
that demanded attention. 

In this manner Egerton was ke pt in a state of great uncertainty re- 
specting the fact of collusion, or no collusion, between the parties upon 
whom accident had thus made hima spy, and fora longer space than 


itis usual for a loiterer to remain in anv one place, Butat leneth one ot 


the young ladies of the family invited him to listen to a song about to 
be sung in the next room, and he was then obliged to depart without 
having at all satisfied his mind one way or the other. 

Tho ugh there is som thing rather inritating to curiosity in such a doubt 
as this, Frederic Egerton cared too little about any of the parties, to 
have kept if long in his rem mbranee, had not other circumstances oc- 
curred to revive it there. Why, Mr. Frederic Egerton was still at 
New Orleans, he would himself have found it extremely dificult to 
say; but though bis laundress had been punctual m the most exem- 
plary degree, and though Cleopatra had obeyed all the comm inds in- 
tended to accelerate his dé parture, with the most scrupulous exactness, 
there he was still, and probab ly quite as unable to give any satisfactory 
answer to a question re specting his future, as toa question respecting 
his past movements. 

bor some reason or other, it might be on aceount of his handsome 


= 


person and pleasing address, Mr. Egerton had been invited to all the 


parties that were going on, and as at this particular moment every thing 


English seemed the rage at New Orleans, thanks to the charming 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby, he had been told by several of the country gen- 
tlemen whose houses were about to be Ope ned to the authoress, ‘that 
his company at the same time would be considered as a vt ry agreeab le 
addition to the Enelish cirele. lis answer to all these civilities had 
unite roils been that he doubted whether he should be still in the 
country, but that it would give him great pleasure, that he was exceed- 
nely obliged, and so torth. When = happened, however, that a 
Similar invitation was given him by Colonel Beauchamp, and very 
civilly seconded by his wife, his rep ly was not so ready. Considering 
his intense aversion to Mrs. Allen Barnaby, ber husband, daughter, her 
daughter's husband, and her triend Miss Matilda, and considering that he 
pertectly well knew that they were all to be of the party, it seems strange 
that he should have felt any hesitation about giving a decided refusal to 
such an invitation the ve ve ia he receive ol it. On the contrary, 
however, though he certainly coloured a little, which looked as if he 
felt somewhat embarrassed by the imvitation, he replied very distiactly 
that he should have creat pleasure in waiting upon them. 

This invitation had been given and aces pted before the evening on 
which a suspicion of untaw play oa the part of the major had artsen in 
the mind of Mr. Egerton. Had it been otherwise, it is possible that a 
natural distaste to being thrown into the socicty of any one of whom it 
was possible to conceive such an idea, might have caused him to give a 
ditierent answer ; but as matters now stood, the young Englishman felt 
more disposed to protect the hospitable American planter than to turn 
away from him, and as atirst step towards doing so, determined to have 
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a little conversation with Aunie’s pale protegée, Louisa, for the purpose, if 
possible, of learning something concerning the position held by the 
Barnaby family at home. Not indeed that he wanted the gentle spin- 
ster’s evidence to convince him that the father, mother and daughter 
were not, as perhaps he would have phrased it, ‘‘de nous autres,” nor 
that the son-in-law was not a true blooded Hidalgo, nor that his friend 
Louisa herself, or her fair sister, were not ladies particularly well edu- 
cated or highly bred. All this he might have trusted to his mother-wit 
to decide tor him; but he thought 1 worth while to discover, if pos- 
sible, whether the military chef of the party had or had not enjoyed 
the reputation of being an honest man. 

It required no very dificult manoeuvring to mduce the grateful 
Louisa to walk out upon the convenient terrace with him, even though 
the doing so involved the necessity of an evident aud obvious ¢é te-d- 
tcte between them, under the shelter as usual of a blooming orange- 
tree. 

“ Tow do you like this warm climate, Miss Perkins?” he began. 
“7 think you seem to sutler from it less than most of us.” 

** It does not make me ill at all, Mr. Egerton,” she replied, “ but I 
suppose all English people would like a litte more cool air if they 
could get it.” 

‘* Undoubtedly, Have your friends the Barnabys been used to sucha 
climate as this before? — L rather suppose not, from their appearing so 
greatly oppressed by it.” 

‘Upon my word that is more than Lam able to say,” returned Miss 
Louisa; ‘ for, notwithstanding we have got so very imtimate, we have 
not known them long,” 

“Indeed! | rather imagined you were related,” said Egerton. 

‘ Not at all, sir; not the least in the world,” she replied. 

‘Then you must think them very amiable people, Miss Perkins, to 
sct off on so long an expedition with them,” he observed. 

Miss Louisa was rather at a loss how to reply to this observation ; 
for, in fact, it was during but a short portion of their not long acquaint- 
ance that she had been beguiled by her good-nature into thinking any 
one of them amiable at all; vet though she hesitated about saying this 
in so many words, she had quite tact enough to feel that this good, kind 
young gentleman (whe n she had made up her mind to be certain, was 
violently in love with her young friend and ally Annie Beauchamp) was 
not at all! likely to admire or approve the ways and manners of the Bar- 
naby race more than she did herself, and it was more fiom esteem for 
him than any love of gossip, and less still of any unkind feeling, that 
she answered, 

‘1 don’t know about that, Mr. Egerton. My sister Matilda thought 
she should like to see something of this country, and its ways, which 
she thought likely, 1 believe, to be greatly different from ours, and that 
it was that brought us across the sea.” 

“That was very sisterly and good-natured on your part, Miss 
Louisa,” he replied ; “but do you not think it was rather a dangerous 
experiment for two single ladies to put themselves under the protection 
of a gentleman whom they knew so little of? You must forgive my 
speaking so freely, Miss Perkins, on the score of my being a country- 
man.” 
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“Indeed, sir, it needs no excuse; on the contrary, I take it exceed- 
ingly kind of you, and 1 won’t deny but what JT think your remark 
seems a very justone. ‘To be sure we seem to be very comfortable just 
now, because all the American ladies and gentlemen seem inc lined to 
be so civil to us on account of Mrs. O—IT mean Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s 
writing a book about them.” 

“ What name was it, Miss Louisa, that vou were going to give her 2?” 
said Eeerton : ** something beginning with an O ?” 

Though Miss Louisa Perkins had been cert: nly desired not to refer 
in any way to the former appellation of the major, it did not occur to 
her as possible that Mr. Egerton should take any untair advantage of 
him on account of his having changed his name, and she therefore re- 
plied with perfect frankness, 

Twas going to say the name O'Donagough, sir. They used to call 
themselves O'Donarouzh when we tirst knew them, whichis now rather 
better than avear ay r 

* O'Donagough ?” 


pe 


vated Everton, musingly. “Is it an Trish 


hame 

“T don't know any thing about that, Mr. Egerton,” she replied. 
“ We made acqua ntanee with them first at Brighton, where, as I dare 
say you know, sir, a ereat many strangers are alv ays coming and going 
without knowing very much about one another. But this I must Say 
for Major and “om O'Donagough, and their daughter Miss Patty as 


she then was, that we saw them in the very best of society. wre 
thev were very ne wid lated to some of the highest company there 
Perh aps vou may have heard of General Hubert, sir? He secmed to 


be a gentleman very we a known by all the hicher sort of pe ople.” 
‘General Hubert?” repeated Egerton, with a stare of great asto- 
nishment. * These . ir a ena as they now call themselves, related to 
General Hubert? TP cannot help th inking that vou are mistaken about 
that, Miss Louisa. Ido not think it likely that General Hubert should 
be related to these—to this family that vou are with.’ 
loes scem very likely, sir, myself,” replied Miss 
Louisa, very ingenuously ; ‘but vet 1 do assure vou it is quite true, 
for Twas in their company myself, and my sister Matilda with me, 
when General Hubert. and Mrs. Hubert, and young Mr. Hubert the 
son, and old Mrs. Compton, Mrs. Hlubert’s aunt, all came to drink tea 
and | iss the evening with Major and Mrs. O’Donagough, as they were 
called then, a B ihton,. ray my sister Matilda made the tea; so 
you see, si t Leould not very well be mistaken.” 
“Tis ve cae strange,” said Egerton, looking almost as much mystified 
asthe Danish prinee himself when using the same words. “ But cer- 


‘] dont think it « 


tamly, Miss Perkins,” he added, after a few moments’ consideration, 
* Tdo not see how it ts possible vou could be mistaken about it.” 
Oh ho, Sif, YOU nay quite take mV we rd for it, that I'm not at all 
mistaken about this relationship, And what’s more,” continued Miss 
Louisa, with natural eagerness to convince her companion that she was 
making no blunder in her statement, “ what’s more, Mr. Egerton, I 
have been ata party in their house in Curzon-street, in London, when 
not only General Hubert and his ladv and daughter were there too, but 
ever so many more ladies and gentlemen also, who were, I believe, re- 
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lated to the general or his lady. A Mr. and Mrs. Stephenson were 
some of them. Perhaps, sir, you may know the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephenson, too?” 

“ Certainly L do,” replied Egerton, his puzzle becoming greater as 
his belief strenethe ‘ned, as to the correctness of Miss Louies’ s state- 
ment. ‘Did the Huberts and Stephensons know these friends of 
yours by the name of Barnaby as well as by that of O’Donagough ?” 

‘Miss Perkins reflected for a moment before she answered, and 
then replied, 

‘Upon my word I don’t know about that—I don’t much think they 
ever were called Barn: iby till they came away.” 

“May Task you, Miss P erkins,” resumed the persevering Egerton, 
“if you know the reason which induced the major to change his 
name ?” 

This question seemed to awaken the simple-minded Louisa to the 
impropriety she had been guilty of in so frankly stating to a perfect 
stranver a circumstance which she had been especially desired to 
conceal, and she stammered, blushed, and faltered considerably before 
she determined how to re ply to it; but at length she said in an accent 

calculated to remove suspicion, if any thing could. 

“T believe, Mr. Egerton, I have done whi it they would think very 
wrong in talking about it at all; but though I must say the doing it at 
first was just thoughtless and nothing e¢ Ise, yet your kindness, sir, in 
seeming to care a little about us, because of our being E nglish, makes 
me fe el as if Thad done no more than right neither; and this much J 
think [ ought to say over, and into the bargain, and that is, that Mrs, 
Allen Barnaby, as we call her now, did tell me, and my sister Matilda, 

the whole history why it was that the major thought it best to change 
his name, and that it is rather for his honour than the re verse, and. 
what many a gentleman, I believe, would be proud to tell of.’ 

The name of General Hubert, however, probably did more than this 
simple testimony of the worthy Louisa’s opinion on this point, towards 
persuading Mr, Egerton that he was mistaken as to the notion he had 
formed respecting the major’s style of play. Nevertheless, not even 
this could altogether remove a vague fecling of doubt upon the subject, 
by no means indicative of very high personal esteem for his well-con- 
nected countryman. And it gave him satisfaction to think, as he me- 
ditated upon the visit he was so unexpectedly engaged to make, to 
Colonel Beauchamp, that at least he should in some sort be able to 
repay his hospitality by giving a little attention to the game, if it should 

hi ie n that he and the military consort of the authoress should chance 
to play together during the time his own visit lasted. 
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( 46) 
THE POPPY. 
BY HORACE SMITH 


Tue man who roams by wild-flower'd ditch or hedge, 
Skirting the mead, 

Or treads the corn-tield path, along its edge, 
May mark a weed, 

Whose ru reed scarlet gear miiahet well denote 

A road-side beggar in a soldier's coat. 


Hence, terms misplaced, and thoughts disparaging! 


() Poy py-tlower! 
Thou art the Croesus of the field—its king— 
A mystic power, 
With emblems dee 1, and secret b lessings tr: aucht, 


And potent properties that hatte tl lought, 


When thv hues catch, amid the crowing corn, 
. The traveller's eye, 
“Weeds! weeds!” he cries, and shakes his head in scorn : 
But when on high 
The grain uplitts its harvest-bearing crest, 
The poppy’s ludden, and the taunt suppress'd, 


So, when our early state is poor and mean, 
Mur portion small, 

Our searlet-blushing moral weeds are seen, 
And blamed by all ; 

But as we rise in rank we win repute, 

Our taults gold-hidden—our accusers mute. 

Why does the poppy with its chaliced store 
Ot opiate rare 

Flush in the tields, and grace the hovel door, 
But to declare, 

That from the city’s palaces forlorn, 

Slee] tlies to bless the cott: ive in the corn, 


And oh! how precious is the anodyne, 
Its cells e xude, 
Charming the mind’s disquietude malign 
To peac e ful mood, 
Soothing the b dys anguish with its balm, 
Lulling the restless into slumbers calm. 
What! though the reckless suicide op press'‘d 
By fell despair, 
Turns to a poison-cup thy chalice, bless’d 
With gifts so rare, | 
And basely flying, while the brave remain, 
Deserts the post God gave him to maintain. 


bn 


Such art perverted does but more enhance 
That higher power, 
Which, planting by the corn—man’s sustenance, 
The poppy flower, 
Both in one soil—one atmosphere their breath, 
Rears, side by side, the means of life and death ! 


De ah daa nee 


geting 
Sry 





Who, who can mark thee, Poppy ! when the air 
Fans thy lips bright, 
Nor move his own in sy ." athetic prayer, 
lo Him whose might 
Combined the powers—O thought bewild’ring deed! 
Of death—sleep—health—oblivion—in a weed! 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


BY THE HONOURABLE CHARLES STUART SAVILE. 


Anour the close of the year 183— I quitted Tabreez, the chief 
town of Azerbijan, a province of Persia, with the intention of proceed- 
ing to Ooroomia, a distance of above a hundred and fifty miles. 
Although the winter had set in for some time, the plain of Tabreez was 
only very partially covered with snow—a very uncommon occurrence for 
that season of the year, as in general, from the commencement of No- 
vember until the April following, the snow lies in those parts to the 
depth of several feet, save where the trampling of caravans may have 
made a beaten track. 

At the time, however, that I commenced my journey the plain was 
free from any such incumbrance, excepting where the various patches 
eave the vast expanse the appearance of being covered with small white 
islands. 

J had left Tabreez about half-past one o'clock in the afternoon, 
having sent on my baggage early in the morning towards a small vil- 
lage, twenty-five milice distant, where it was my intentioa to pass 
the night. The weather was beautiful, although cold, and I was in 
hopes of arriving at the end of the stage in about three hours, as I rode 
upon a small but excellent white Arab ‘horse, and was accompanied by 
two Persians, nearly equally well mounted with myself, and being in- 
cumbered with very little baggage—for instance, some provisions and the 
mouth-bags of the horses, containing their provender—we were enabled 
to proceed at a very rapid pace. 

Gaily we ealloped along; Tabreez had faded from our view, when 
the sun set, and I made the calculation that I was about nine miles 
from our journey’s end, when I overtook some baggage-mules, which I 
discovered to be my own; they were standing still, some of them un- 
loaded, while their drivers were quietly sitting at the roadside, eating 
and smoking. As may be imagined, I was exceedingly vexed and dis- 
appointed at finding them so far from the end of the stage, as they 
had started at an hour sufficiently early to have ensured their arrival 
long before. I, in consequence, rated the muleteers very severely for 
their neglect and indolence in having delayed and tarried until so near 
nightfall, when the ‘y knew how anxious I had been that on my arriving 
at the end of the stage I should find every thing prepared for me. 
They returned for answer that two mules, which they had considered in 
good condition, had knocked up on the road, and that in consequence 
they had been compelled to halt and rest several times. Knowing that 
this was merely an excuse for the purpose of concealing their having 
lingered in Tabreez after they had quitted me in the morning, I ordered 
them to load and proceed immediately, and remained with them until I 
had seen my commands carried into execution. Some time, however, 
was necessarily consumed, before all was ready for a start, and it was 
becoming very dusk. As soon, therefore, as the mules were again in 
motion, I told the muleteers to follow as quickly as possible, and gal- 
loped forward. 

I had not gone above two miles, when the sky, which had hitherto 
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been clear, became suddenly overcast, and a heavy fall of snow com- 
menced, which made me the more anxious to arrive at the village be- 
fore the track should be lost, through the darkness and falling snow, 
and I pushed on at very near the top of my horse’s speed, I was, 
however, most unwillingly soon oblized to slacken my pace, In conse- 
quence of the impossibility of otherwise perceiving through the dark- 
ness the footmarks which pointed out the road. 

Every moment increased the difficulty, for every moment it became 
more obscure, till at length it was vain to attempt to distinguish any ob- 


ject bevond a few yards distance. The forms of my two Persian ser- 


vants appeared like unearthly shadows, skimming through the air. 
Still, notwithstanding the difficulties under which I was labouring, I 
kept up my spirits, as TE knew our halting-place was not far distant, 
and I was in hopes that we might manage to keep the road; but, alas ! 
how vain those hopes; for we had not long proceeded in this manner 
before one of the Persians, who was Slightly in advance of me, ex- 
claimed, * By Ali, the track ts lost!” 

I must confess that these words caused a thrill to strike through me, 
for T could not help inwardly acknowledging their truth, although I 
tried to persuade myself that the man was mistaken, but such was not 
our fortune; for there we were in almost utter darkness, ona wide, ex- 
tensive plain, the snow falling heavier every moment, while whether we 
were proceeding r north, south, east, west, or ina circle, it was impossible 
totell. Being in this dilemma I pulle 1 out a small bull’s-eye lantern, 
which I carried in my pocket, and succeeded in lighting it with a lucifer- 
match. I then threw the heht on the ground, while one of my men 
scraped away the snow until he had 8 the soil beneath, when it be- 
came quite evident that we had wandered from our track, for not a 
footpath of any kind ap . ared, We were debating what course to 
pursue, when to my great joy a shout was raised near at hand; the 
sound was most welc me, as it excited hopes of our being close to 
some villace We therefore answered the ery, ane | proceeded towards 
the spot "i whence it had appeared to come, and in a few moments 
vere in the midst of some moving figures. On reconnoitring them by 
the aid of my “dart rn, | discovered them to consist of two men and a 
woman, all mounted, who on being qu estioned proved to be travellers 
who, like ourselves, had lost their way; it was evident our disap} oInt- 
ment was mutual, as they had imagined us to be inhabitants of some 
neighbouring village. 

The Armenians, for such they were, in answer t ymy inquiries, In- 
formed me that they were utterly ignorant of the road, and were at a 
loss how to proceed, In the midst of this uncomfortable situation a 
plan occurred to me which appeared, indeed, the only way by which it 
would be possible to disc over any habitation: this was, for myself to 
remain stationary, while the others should proc eed from me in different 
directions, like the naves of a great wheel; in the mean while I was to 
keep turning my lantern round asa beacon, to show them the spot 
where they were to unite. Those who proceeded on this tour of search 
were to raise occasional shouts in order to give notice to any villagers 
who might be near, and should any one hear any shouts in return, or the 
bark of any dogs, he was to make a signal of such being the case by firing 
a pistol into the air: when also the light of the lantern should begin to fade 
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from their sight, they were to return, and all being again congregated, 
we were to proceed some distance, and separate once more in the same 
manner. This plan was immediately acted upon, the woman and my- 
self remained stationary, while the others proceeded in different divec- 
tions. In this manner above half an hour passed ; several times we had 
separated and rejoined each other, when at a time when the party were 
dispe sed, something startled my horse, which gave a violent plunge, and 
putting its foot into a hole fell right over. On jumping to my feet, 1 
found that I still retained hold of my lantern, but the flame had been 
extinguished by the snow, into which it had fallen. Having told my 
female companion not to be alarmed, I proceeded to mount, and then 
attempted to light the lantern, but all my endeavours proved fruitless, 
as the wick had been so thoroughly wetted, that having nearly ex- 
hausted my lucifers, 1 found it impossible to make a light. For fear 
therefore that the reconnoitring party should stray from me, 1 drew a 
pistol and pulled the trigger, when to my annoyance both barrels 
missed fire, the snow having completely soaked into them; my other 
pistol had fallen into the snow, and all the search I could make was 
useless. Being in this situation I raised my voice and shouted once, 
twice, thrice, often and often, but no answer was returned; it became 
too evident that I had lost my party, without any chance of meeting 
them again that night, if indeed we should ever meet again in this world. 
The danger of our situation was indeed appalling, as the snow storms 
in that part of the world are long and heavy, and every moment our 
danger was Increasing. 

It only, therefore, now remained for myself and the Armenian woman 
to proceed, in hopes of our chancing to come upon some habitations, 
as long as our horses could make their way through the snow. As far 
as I could make out from my affrighted companion, she was not as yet 
suffering from cold, as she was well clad, and covered with furs. As 
for myself, I not only carried above my asual clothing an enormous ba- 
lapoosh (quilted cloak), but my outer boots were lined with sheepskin, 
and my gloves with fur, besides my having a large sheepskin-bundah 
strapped behind my saddle. 

It was my intention, therefore, as soon as the snow should become 
too deep for further progress, to stop, and having scooped out a large 
hole, to remain, and make the best of our misfortune. As for pro- 
visions, I had plenty in my saddle-bags, together with two bottles of 
arrack, and, to crown all, I had a small portable kitchen strapped 
round my body. Still, notwithstanding all these conveniences, I felt 
no desire to remain a night in the open air, and during such a night. 

We had proceeded for a long while in this unpleasant manner, no 
friendly villages had appeared, nor had the welcome sound of a dog’ s 
bark struck upon our ear. I had by this time put another wick into 
and lighted my lantern, and cleaned out my pistol, which I kept con- 
tinually firing, in hopes of the report being heard. 

At length when I had given up all expectation of finding shelter, I 
fancied that I could perceive that we were no longer proceeding along 
level ground, but were gradually ascending. In a short time I became 
assured that this was no fancy, but the truth; and consequently was 
aware that we were onone of the boundaries of the vulley, and at the 
foot of some hills. This greatly reassured me, as I knew that the 
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mountains in those parts abounded in caves, one of which could I dis- 
cover, large —— to hold us, | knew we should be in temporary 
satety. To be brict, my search proved successtul, and by the light ot 
my lantern IT found a hollow in a rock, and having dismounted, | gave 
my horse’s bridle to my companion to hold, and entered, 

It was a somewhat spacious cavern, and having east a lieht about, I 
observed signs of its having been tenanted before, as there were marks 
of the feet of sheep and some wood ashes. This being exactly the 
sort of place I wanted, I returned to the entrance, and having led in 
he horses, assisted the Armenian to dismount. In as short a time as 

. I had collected tovether all the dried weeds and furze that I 
could tind, and lizhted a tire. LT next proceeded to buiid up a tempo- 
rary wall of snow before the entrance, the reason of which precaution 
was, that I feared the seent of the horses might cause the ap] proach of 
wolves, which are very abundant among the mountains of Persia. 
Having tinished this somewhat laborious task, which took up some 
time, the more because of the want of proper implements, | proceeded 


! 
possi rf 


tu loosen the eurths of the saddles and look after the horses. 

Phat belonging to the Armenian woman was a very wretch d animal, 
and it surprised me how it had not broken down on the road. As I 
had only corn en roeh for two days for my own horse, and but a 
small portion of chopped straw, 1 felt melined to lead out the other 
animal and tura it adrift, in order that my provender might last ; 
as, however, this would have been the very way to bring to the spot any 
wolves that might be roving about. | determined to atlow the animal 
to remain, giving it at the same time only half the allowance of my 
Own, whose strength | felt it was more important to keep up. 

lt may be questioned what was my companion doing all this tine, 
and what sort of a looking personage she might be. While I was 
busied in makine the wall and tending the horses, she had remained 
passively standing near the fire, a very model of patience and submis- 
sion. From the tew words that I had heard her speak, I had observed 
her voice was very soft and gentle ; but whether she was voung or old, 
I khiew not. LT accordingly now seated myself, and havin: x directed her 
to do the same, told her to unveil, 

This she di at once, when, to mys ur prise » a most beautiful face ; ap- 
peared, more lovely indeed than any I had seen during a lengthened 
ce in the East. She was about fifteen; and although she was evi- 
dently in a state of great agitation, and very much frightened, still her 
beauty shone forth resplendently. 

In answer to my questions, she informed me she was from Ispahan, 
and in company with her father and brother, was on her way to some 
town in Averbiyyan,—what the name was she could not tell. Her com- 
panions and herself had Jeft Tabreez that morning, and had been se- 
parated from their baggace in the storm, and had lost their way when 
we came upon them. She seemed very anxious about her father and 
brother, but I succeeded in calming her apprehensions as to their 
safety, by telling her that most likely they had found shelter for the 

wht. 

“Having made a very tolerable supper, and partaken of some tea 
which | carried with me, being quite overpowered with fatizue, we 
wrapped up ourselves in our warm cloaks, and soon fell fast asleep. 
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I had not, however, been long in a state of repose when I was 
awakened by a dreadful noise, and springing Up, perceived that the 
sounds came from outside the cavern, and having proceeded to the 
entrance, | looked over the wall, and by the light of my lantern, be- 
held some wolves Hitting about, 

It was evident that they had been drawn to the spot by the scent of 
the horses, and had only been prevented from enterin: x by the height of 
the barrier Thad made. One of these dreadful animals having come 
ciose up to me, | levelled my pistol at it and fired, when it rolled over, 
and then rising, fitted away.  T continued to fire my pistol as quickly 
as T could load it for the next five minutes, In order to scare away any 
that micht remain near, and we retired again to my corner, — I, ‘how- 
ever, Was continually awakened by their howling, and was often in ay- 
prehension that they might leap the barrier and enter, and it was not 
until near mornine that the howling ceased, and I was enabled to ob- 
tain undisturbed repose, 

At nine o'clock | awoke again and looked out, when I perceived 
that it would be impossible to attempt, for the present, to leave the 
spot where we had taken up our quarters, as the snow was stil falling 
heavily, and nothing was visible at any distance, 

A very tolerable breakfast being made, thanks to the tea I possessed, 
I determined to reconnoitre the adjacent country, and telling the Arme- 
nian girl that L would not be long absent, I le ft the cavern, “and creep- 
lng through the snow, made asearch around, but found nothing worthy 
of notice, excepting two small stunted trees growing near, which I soon 
cut up for firewood, and brought back to the cave. This supply wa 
most useful, as | was enabled to make up an excellent fire, and «eo 
seated myself by it, determined (as a Persian would have done), to 
seat myself upon the carpet of expectation, and smoke the pipe of pa- 
tience, 

The companionship of my beautiful Armenian was a great solace to 
me, for by this time she had become much reassured, and had also 
begun to look up to me as a protector. With her pretty prattle I 
amused myself the whole day, questioning her concerning her family 
and history. In the course of the answers which | received, I found 
that her name was Nargees; that her father having quarrelled with his 
patriarch, had left Ispahan, and intended settling in Azerbyan, where 
she had heard him say she had some relations ; but of the name of the 
town whither he was going, she was totally ignorant, as also of almost 
every thing excepting household affairs. ‘She was evide ntly of a very 
docile and sweet disposition, and had she been well educated in a 
European country, would have cast a shade over many of even the 
handsomest of hersex. I certainly never before, and never since, saw 
such a perfectly beautiful creature, with such eyes, and features, and 
as for her complexion,—a painter might have sat for years at his easel 
without being able to give the slightest idea of it. 

sefore nightfall, lo my great joy, the snow ceased, and the atmo- 
sphere cle ared, and on looking out, I could perceive several villages, the 
nearest of which appeared to “be about two fursuks, or eight miles dis- 
tant. I was the more glad of this as my provisions were running 
very low, and a very scanty quantity of corn remained, although [ 
had given buta small allowance to our horses. In consequence of 
E 2 
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§2 The Snow Storm. 
favourable change in the weather, I determined to start at day- 

re ak, and pre oceed Wn the direction of the nearest village, whic h ] 
trusted to be able to reach in safety, notwithstanding the depth of the 
Snow, 

A second night came on, and with it the howling of the wolves, 
which at one time was so terrific, that T began to fear that we should 
have an irruption of the dreadful animals into our cavern. The young 
Armenian girl was dreadfully frightened, and clung to me lke a 
drowning wretch toa plank, and it was with much difficulty that I 
could at all Te assure her. Indeed, had it not been for the fire which I 
kept up, I do not believe the siiow would have proved a sufficient bar- 
rier to their entrance. Day, however, began to break, and with the 
appearance of the dawn, disappeared the ‘wolve Ss, 

| now prepared to start, and having knocked down the barrier of 
snow, led out the horses, when it became evident to me that the yaboo 

(hack) belonging to the Armenian girl, would never be able to perform 
‘ e distance required, and that instead of being a help to us, it would 
only prove an incumbrance. 1 decided therefore on leaving it behind, 
and mounting the oir on my Arab, proceeded myself on foot, leading 
the animal by the bridle. The snow was e ‘xceedingly deep, and our pro- 
gress very slow: besides which, the horse’s feet sunk so very much, 
and often remained so fastened, that at one time I was afraid of being 
( blige d to le ave him fy hind ; : lie ed, sul h would have been the case 
had T not thought of spreading the cloaks like carpets on the surface 
of the snow, and making the animal pass over them, thus affording 
him surer footing. The spreading rand replacing r the cloaks, however, 
together with the fatigue attending r on the exertions necessary to our 
progress, was nearly too much for me, and T was often compelled to lie 
cown and rest, 

The difficulty of the undertaking may be conceived, as although we 
started at davbreak, and the distance to be performed was not more 
than eight miles, the sun had set before we entered the village. Enter, 
however, we did at last, and soon procured a lodging in one of the 
best houses (and bad was the best) in the village. 

On inquiry, | found that we had wandered some distance from the 
right road to Ooroomia, and also that no tidings were forthcoming of 
either mv servants, or the Armenian’s companions, l accordingly rave 
directions for men to be sent to every village near for the purpose of 

making inquiries, T must “my? observe, that the language of the in- 
habitants of Azerbijan and the North of Persia, is Turkish, not Persian . 
and as the Armenian gil was a native of Ispahan, she could only con- 
verse in the latter language, I was therefore obliged to act as her in- 
terpreter. It was evident the people of the place considered her as 
my wife, and I did not at the time attempt to undeceive them, as I 
thought it would secure her more respect, as the Mahometan population 
of Persia have a great contempt for Armenians. 

We remained all night and a great part of the next day at the village 

without any tidings arriving, when a peasant of the place who had been 
out on the search returned, accompanied by one of my servants, whom 
he had found at an adjacent village. The man seemed overjoyed at find- 
ing me alive and safe, as he informed me he had had very little hopes of 
ever secing me again. He knew nothing of the rest of the party 
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The Snow Storm. 5: 


since we had separated, excepting as regards my baggage, which 
he had heard was safe at another village, whither the muleteers had 
proceeded immediately on the coming on of the snow storm. 

I informed the poor Armenian girl of what I had heard; she seemed 
very much agitated concerning the safety of her father and brother, 
and it was with much difficulty } could at all assuage her fears. I told 
her that if the worst should oecur, and her relations be lost, she should 
return with me to Tabreez, and remain there until 1 could tind out 
whether she had any friends or relations at Ispahan. 

After having remained four days at this place, the snow having 
melted a good deal, news arrived of several bodies ‘he wing been disco- 
vered in different direc tions, In conseqnence of which I rode out to view 
them. 

One of them proved to be the corpse of one of my Persian servants, 
another that of a young Armenian man, which latter I felt no doubt 
was that of the girl’s brother; the other bodies were unknown to me, 
and were evidently those of Mahometans. They had all been frozen to 
death. Idireeted the bodies of my servant and the Armenian to be 
carried tothe village at which I was staying, inorder that the latter 
might be ide tified by his sister. On entering the village [ found the 
father of the girl had just arrived. He had, fortunately for himself, 
found shelter in a cave similar to the one which had been tenanted b 
his daughter and myself, and on the snow melting had descended into 
the valle v, and had gone from village to village in search of his chil- 
dren. He immedi: itely identitied the body of his son, and I never be- 
held before such grief manifested by any one. Tle tore his beard and 

rent his clothes, and for some time refused to receive any consolation. 
I at length managed to make him listen to me, and intormed him of 
the safety of his dau: ghter, to whom] conducted him, The meeting 
between the two was most touchin: x, and were L to be aught availed by 
a thousandth part of the blessings the old man heaped upon my head 
on learning how I had preserve .d the life of his daughter, 1 should cer- 
tainly become one of the most fortunate men in the world. He prayed to 
Heaven that I might overflow with wealth, that my head might be ex- 
alted, that my happiness should be perfect, and that I might live on to 
a green old age,—such was his expression. 

Having restored the girl to her father I bade them adieu, and not 
having sufficient time remaining to proceed to Ooroomia, I ¢ hanged my 
intention of going thither, and returned forthwith to Tabreez. 





EPIGRAM. 
THE SUPERIORITY OF MACHINERY. 


A Mecuante his labour will often discard 

If the rate of his pay he dislikes ; 
But a clock—and its case is uncommonly hard— 
Will continue to work though it strikes. 
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ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF LYING. 


Engin vault mieuy que force. 
Rarerairs. 
Speech was civen to man to conceal his thoughts, 
(Wevdo2?) TaLLevrann. 


Le mensot ce est lingre cient le plus necessaire au mamtien des relatic hs sociale eel 
Fr. Sours. 


We had taken some pains to avoid this word “ Physiology,” which 
the Fr ne h have latterls »much vuly ized, and which the small fry 


of Engl sh | terature are Ly vinnie to ado; t at second hand. lt has 
indeed two good properties which recommend it to the adoption of the 


] i } } ¢} . * 
hike i looks well upon iper, and itis not overle aded with meaning 5 


but we hold ourselves infinitely superior to such motives, and are tirmly 
. ae , t m 

it a point to say **paize (peas) like aman.” After all, however, we must 
not argue from the abuse to the use: and physiology, in fit time and 
place, is at least as good a word as **accomm date.” thouch it does 


addicted tothe Lrishman’s | hal sophy, who loved plain speaking, and made 


al 


not **come of accommodo. If, therefore, lying really has its pliysi- 
ology, and is as closely connected with the laws of animal life as eat- 
ing, drinking, or any ther ceremot V proper to human nature, we do 
not sec I WW the Wi ra is to be AVi ided. The re Is none ther equally 
handy in the English langua =» and we are not vel permitted to exer 
cise the German’s privilege of coining a new synonyme out of our own 
homespun materials, and talking of the natur-scha/t of the matter im 
hand. Being thus thrown back upon the well-worn p Iysvliable, we 


ainst the charge of 


have only to submit to necessitv, and to protest ag 
a voluntary and indolent imitation of our “ natural enemies.’ 

Proceeding, then, without more ink-shed, to the subject itself of our 
paper, we are encountered, 7 Limin by another Imputatl th equally 


otiensive to our tine feelings, namely the supposed coarseness of the 


homely Saxon-English vocable ‘a lie.” The quick and susceptible ears 
, : yj . . ] 4 ‘ ~ . . . . 
of many of our readers (and more especially such of them as are in her 
, _ % , ° - — 2 . 
mapestvV & SCTVKE willbe apt enouch totingle at the sound ; and it must 


needs be coufessed that there are good and sufhcient reasons why, in 

thi rdinary Intercourse Of society, the we rad me hie should make Way 

tor Som mh @ mitivat mn lel do ( f thi s mestio falsi. But any 
‘ } } } 


reasons tending to danish a word trom polite conversation, must Operate 


asa !l ssary cons i! ce, to conter on ita character of vulgarity, 
which otherwise would not belot Yr to ll. A circumstance thus aec- 
( encal, oOwever, S i th he to do with thie intrinsic nature of the 
word: and itis well known that the hizhest-bred gentlem« hn, Inavoiding 
its ultera ¢. a DY ! Mit ins expected not to ** understand” it (as the 
yrammarians say); that is, not to abstain from mentally applying it, on 
fitand proper occasions; a sufficient proof that, at the worst, it is not 
? ‘ 


It is a great misfortune inherent in language, that so many of its 
terms, however innocent in their primitive stenitcation, imsensibly and 


iy grow to incluce in their meaning a judgment ct some sort, 


, = . , . 
‘a Ul? ti } iv al | raise OF a Ct nsure, whit ii 3S Take li lor OT; nted, uy} On 


the mere utterance of the sound s— to the creat Injury of the common 
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sense of the heges, and not unfrequently to the great damage of their 
fortunes. Thus it happens that to give ¢ a dog an il name is as malicious 
an attack upon his comfort, as to provide him with a halter. But 
whatever there is, or is imagined to be, of offence in the word ‘lie’ (quod 
scio quam sit immune, de ‘pends wholly on one of these judgments, which 
has in progressive use been clandestine ly i included init, ajyudgment by no 
means to its credit. Betore however we shall have Cone with our readers, 
we hope to convince them that this judgment is altogether a prejudice, 
a fallaey, a sophism, which a wise man ought to be ashamed of enter- 
taining ; andif so, we cannot but satisfy them that the word is as : good 
and lawful a weed. as any in the langui we; or, that if there be any 
offence in it, that offence is all of their own making. In society, we 
own ourselves contented * to howl with the wolves,” and to prefer such 
pretty sillinesses as tarrididle, fib, or some still more parliamentary 
periplirasis for expressing the ideas yet, in discussing the matter philo- 
sophically, we feel bound to call a spade, a spade -—all improprieties 
notwithstanding, which sciolists may attach to that honest implement 
of agricultural industry. 

That lying should lie under the imputation of being a vice, and 
should be saddled with a character for meanness, baseness, cow ardice, 
de. ke. &e,, Is but a part and pare ‘el of the universal disposition of 
mankind to indulge in the practice ; being the evident result of a de- 
sire to impose on the world, and to make the bystanders believe that 
the speaker never himself indulges in a licence he so loudly reprobates ; 
whereas it Is pretty well known that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
reserve the truth for special occasions ; and in their common inter- 
course with society, consult the convenience of their affirmations, much 
more than they respect the nature of things. The repudiation of 
lying is, then, nothing more than a means for rendering mendacity 
more eflectual,—that is, for giving a wider currency to the base 
metal: it avails, therefore, nothing as against the moral fitness of the 
practice. 

Those moralists who have been in such a hurry to deery the ti amper- 
ing with truth, have apparently ove rlooked the fact that to fib is an in- 
here ut portion of our nature, and that the first use which children make 
of their speech, is for the purposes of deceit. It is singular enough 
that amidst all that has been written and said on the analysis of the 
human mind, not a single author has noticed how :emarkably one of its 
faculties is expressly devoted to the purposes of fiction. Ifmemory, which 
revives our sensations in the natural order of their original occurrence, 
be given to man, the better to enable; him to speak ** the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” it is no less clear that the 
imagination, which revives sensations in an order of its own, variable ad 
infinitum, can have no other end but to emancipate us from the sug- 
gestions of memory,—to substitute the false for the true. If memory 
brings us in contact with nature, imagination is the parent of art; and 
is not a person addicted to falsehood, in common parlance termed an 
ariful man ? 

No one, surely, can be deceived in this matter by the proverbial 
dictum that liars should have a cood memory, so as to infer that the fa- 
culty is especially necessary to the telling a lie: for the essence of false- 
hood does not rest so much in a clear perception of the truth that is 
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denied, as in the frame of mind which determines us to speak whatevet 
suits the purpose in hand, without reference to the facts of the case. 
Tvothing, we admit, h is tende “d more consti untly to bring false! at od into 
the all repute in which itis held, or atlected to be hel |. than the inex- 
pertness of those who tell unne cessary lies, or, worse still, lies that miss 
their mark. \ he to the purpose Is more than halt justitied., Memory, 
the refore, 18 so far Hnecess iTV, as is re quisite to assist the imagroation in 
tuking i all the circumstances, and of preserving with certamty all the 
consequences of any particular observation, The necessity for memory 
of which the prove ab Spe iks, applies not to the individual lie, but to the 
heeessary connesxion which must subsist in any given series of lies, 
that the V mav c¢ mbine toa proper end, 1% 

With respect, indeed, to this aphorism concerning memory, it must 
be borne in mind that imagination itself is but a sort of memory, or 


rather that both faculties derive from the common law of association, 
of which each is — amantfestation. It is clear that for the purposes 


of cither faculty, the ideas must be there, ready to come forth accord- 
liu to the co with which they are associat d. Ina certain sense, 
therefore, every Imagination may be said to be remembered, and every 
recollection to be imagined : an l thene e, p robably, the loose-worded 
proverb, The relation, however, of each fac ulty to ‘teaah or falsehood ts 
ra plain in this; that whereas we eannot help rememberme: the 
truth, when the memory is proj erly active, we are clearly obliged to a 
strong and deeided volition forthe imagination of a convenient false- 


Having thus established a physiological connexion between a spe- 
cific mental tacu ulty and the power of uttering falsehoods, tt follows wre- 
sistibly that to lie enters into the scheme of nature, which gives nothing 
im Vain: and so eotesideile does experience quadrate with the hypo- 
thesis, that we tind the disposition to lie (as mm the case of children) to 
be a spontaneous result of the play —— ranization 3 while it requires a 
deli ite and sustaimmed action of societ spon the indir dual, in order to 
induce upon him ana quire d (and in so fi irunnatural) habit of spe aking 
the truth, Not only are children natural and heaven-born liars, but 
savages contmue so to theextreme of old aves and kings and ministers, 
removed from the control and responsibilities to civilized 
society which ‘* meaner things” obev, do not enjoy im creneral avery 
high reputation for the veracity of their discourses. 

It would, we admit, be a good and convenient dispensation, if we 


} 


i indulge our curiosity by always obtaining the truth we desire to 


know trom othe s, without a reciprocal obligation to tell truth our- 
selves; but so it would be with all other duties. We should wish, in 


the matter of all obligations, moral or pecuniary, to have the recipro- 
civ somewhat on one side, af it were not absolutely inpossi ble; but 
e it may be to do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us, there is no earrving on the affairs of the world 
Without some appearance of ad ptuing . that rule. 

However, then, we may arrange things in practice, there can be no 
medium in theory between an absolute damus petimusque vicissim, and 
an assumption of great rigour as to the obligation to speak truth. But 
an universal licence of lving would take away the whole utility of deceit; 
for aman might as well speak wuth as falsehood, if no one believed a word 
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he said. Thus, it has been affirmed in diplomacy, that there are no means 
of circumventing the adverse party so effectual, as to lay bare your real 
motives—an act of self-denial which must appear utterly incredible. 
Let us, however, not be misunderstood : admitting this theoretical 
obligation to veracity, it is a rule surrounded by so many exceptions, 
as to render it almost invalid. The desire to hear truth is far from 
universal. It is only in certain cases that the curiosity we inherit from 
our general mother is disappointed by a lie: for there are a vast number 
of facts which no man, or woman either, desires to know ; and there is 
no way under heaven more likely to make one’s neighbour thoroughly 
unhappy, than by maliciously putting before him those truths which he 
had much rather never hear. A conspiracy to tell disagreeable truths, 
would endanger all the ties of society, worse than putting a population 
on half-diet : for discord, in her whole basket of apples, has not one 
more likely to set the world by the ears, than that which bears upon it 
the words * plain speaking.” Such truths are obviously excluded from 
thie theory of universal trath-telling; and the number of them is so 


rm? 


great, that it is difficult to say whether, as a mere matter of polite- 
ness, lying is not more necessary to the wellbeing of society than truth. 
Upon this hook hangs the whole vis of the legal paradox—* the 
greater the truth the greater the libel ;"—a libel is a truth which the 
parties prosecuting would rather not hear spoken. 

Butif it be wrong to disturb the peace of society by telling truths 
which no one desires to hear, it must equally be improper to tell truths 
which, however much people desire to know them, they cannot learn 
without such a discomposure of temper, as is likely to lead to unplea- 
Sant consequences, There are people in the world who are not suth- 
ciently aware of the heinousness of this species of veracity ; who 
having dene some notable bit of mischief to a friend behind his back, 
are never easy till they have made a clear breast of it, by telling all 
that they have done. “Such a man will say, “ That’s an abominable 
libel, that pamphlet which appeared the other day against you :—well, 
it was I that wrote it.” A woman of this disposition (and it is astonish- 
ing how common they are in this country), will not be contented with 
injuring a husband in the tenderest point, but she must let down her 
hair, rub off her rouge, flop down on both knees before him, to make 
him supremely miserable, by a plenary confession, These are an 
execrable race; and so far from being better for their confounded can- 
dour, they deserve that their misplaced vanity should be visited much 
more severely than their original wrong. ‘* They manage these things 
better in France.” 

We have probably said enough to show that lying is a necessary: in- 
gredient in the affairs of this world, and that like whatever else exists, 
it must be in harmony with the nature of things. We will not, in- 
deed, go the length of asserting, that lying is exclusively an attribute 
of humanity; because the weeping of hyenas, and the hypocritical 
efforts of some birds to draw off invasion from their nests, by a variety 
of deceptive lazzi, are as genuine lies, as if they had been spoken in- 
stead of acted. Till we can show that animals are wholly divested of 
imagination, we cannot absolutely deny them the capability of lying : 
but still the higher development of that faculty in man, and above all, 
the superior means of lying he possesses in the use of his tongue, place 
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him so far before all other animals in the matter of falsehood, that he 
may not be inadequately detined a lying animal. 

The natural propriety of lying, physiologically considered, reposes 
not merely on the de velopment of imagination to conceive, and of a 
tongue to utter ** the thing which is not ;""—a he is no lie, unless it is 
belreved. To « nsure this re sult, nature has endowed the species with 
extensive powers ot CApPression, with outward und visible sirns ime 
pressed on the countenance and bearing of the whole body, which, by 
an inevitable law, suggest to the beholder a belief in the existence of 
the internal atiection with which they are associated. 

We need not say that itis on the muscular habits induced by an 
habitual indulgence in any particular passion, that the science of La- 
Vater is principally founded. To these signs men are so strongly im- 
pelled to trust, that itis only by the greatest efforts, and under the 
wud ince Of the severest ¢ Kpericnec, ti Vy acquire the powe r of resisting 
their intluence. 

Thus is the stronghold of the habitual liar. — By dint of practice, he 
attains such a command over his muscles, as enables him, if not al- 
togethe: io suppress the natural expression of the passious he reall 
fe is, at least toe unterieit itor all Cases where he desires to attect a 
party ular 1s ling. Ni r does the be net thence de rived confine itself 
to begetting a necessary credulity in the hearer; it extends also to ex- 
cing a sympathetic passion, by which the har ensures not only the 
requisite convictions, bet determines likewise the specilic action, which 
he desires should result trom the belief. ** S¢ vis me flere,” says Ho- 
race, * dolendum est pronum ipsi (tibis””’ that ais, if you wish to excite 
ny Codipassion, you Must not ouly say vou are starving, but must also 
look hungry with all your might and main. 

The habitual practice of false external demonstrations, forms the 
essence of whatis called hypocrisy ; which the unlearned should know 
is Only a Greek word tor play-acting. The hypocrite is, in truth, to 
allintents and purposes, an actor; and the illastration is so luminous, 
that we have adopted also another tigure, derived trom the Roman 
Stage, and talk of the mask of hyp CTISV. Norcan there be any thing 
more closely resembling a real mask, than the serious and carnest 
countenance with which a practised hypocrite tells an untruth. Let 
not th 


t 
that the practice of hypocrisy took its rise in the theatre; on the con- 


reader, however, imagine, on the strength of this etymology, 
trary, there is the best reason for believing that hypocrisy ts_ the elder 
sister; and that the race of the Mawworms can boast a much greater 
antiquity than that of the Listons. 

How extremely necessary this part of the human mechanism is to the 
success of lying, its alo st Sup rtluous to detatl Amidst the endless 
variety of bad stage-players, it is dithcult to tind a single bad liar; so 
essential does every man feel it to tell his lie naturally, So important 
is this external semblance of an affection, that whole classes of man- 
kind trust to its exhibition, without thinking it necessary to back the 
effect by a formula of spoken words. What need has the shopman be- 
hind his counter, to aver de vivre voix that he ts indeed his customer's 
‘‘most obedient and very humble servant,” when a cringing and tawn- 
ing exterior will equally throw the purchaser off his guard, and pre- 
dispose him to take the goods at the vendor’s own valuation. In 
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matters of love it is well known, that a single glance dexterously shot 
at the proper moment, is as good as the most long-winded declaration 
of passion ; and so convincing is a well-atlected air of tenderness, 
that 1¢ will overpower, not only all the warnings of friends concerning 
its falsehood, but the longest personal experience of treachery and 
coldness. In this sense, the poet’s thought is absolute uth ;— 


Look in her face and you forget them all. 


In like manner, a grave and composed countenance in the pulpit, an 
Intense ¢ X pression of piety and devotion, seizes the imagination of the 
congregation, before the preacher can open his text ; and provided he 
throws a certain unction into the deuvery of his discourse, it matters 
little that his life is a standing contradiction to all he says. 

If other proof were wanting how far lying enters into the essence of 
all social arrangements, how very nearly tlsehood is the rule, and truth 
the exception in civil lite. we need not look further than to the univer- 
sal prevalence of class hypocrisy; which is so intense, that a man of 
any experience, as he walks the street, may tell the profession of the 
pessers by, through the sort of lie which is iinpressed on their carrlage 
and bearing. 

But above all other fraudulent givings forth, there is none more ge- 
neral or more striking than that undefinable exterior ¢ mplex, which 1s 
understood by the word respectability, 

In this instance, itis not precisely the fine feathers that make the 
fine birds: in it the aliquid plus quam satis ext in external appear- 
ance, on the contr ary, Is known at once as flash, and is eminently 
Suspicious. A supertluity of *aings, and things, aud fine array,” 
is more likely to put the iehoblar on his guard, than to excite a 
desirable coutidence in the bearcr. Yet the contrary of wrong 1s In 
this respect far from right; for nothing wars with respectability 
like a hole in one’s stocking. Alter all, the respectability) which 
lies in dress alone, is not ihe perfection of hypocrisy, and is indeed 
fit only to impose on such sii npletous as police mag ist ies, whose 
talk is of respectable felons, and of street-walkers of respectable 
appearance. The thorough air of respectability is only to be acquired 
by long practice, consisting in a harmony of exterior, a propriety 
of voice, gesture, manner, in a je ne sgais quot in the whole out- 
ward man, bespeaking decent associations quas nequeo monstrare et 
sentio tantum. ‘To attain to this, is out of the power of the rabble 
of rogues, the mob of low-bred impostors ; and therein consists its 
great value as an instrument of deception. All its associations are 
subservient to the fraud, and every thing about it tends directly to 
create in the beholder a movement of credulity. Look at that highly 
respectable gentleman with a slight dash of sanctity also thrown over 
his surface,—could you believe that such aman is a wholesale dealer 
in perjury, bribery, and intimidation 2? Look again at that respectable 
merchant, a model of precision, if every thing about his outward man 
could be taken as proof of that quality ; who would imagine that he 
was ‘‘ a rogue in spirit, or a rogue in grain ;”” that he has made a for- 
tune by ‘‘rcbbing the Exchequer, Hal,” or is on the eve of his third 
fraudulent bankruptcy ? 

Then again there are respectable housekeepers in debt to the whole 
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neighbourhood, respectable tradesmen subsisting on kites, and ‘ enor- 
mous sacrifices; and respectable attorneys, whose interference 1s 
certain ruin. In short, there is no falsehood male or female, of which 
respectability is not the daily and hourly cover: insomuch that the 
really respectable are he artily ashamed of the association, and eagerly 
strive after an exterior that signifies nothing, 

We should not then be far out in our calculations, were we to lay 
it down as a rule mathematically correct, that the morality of a nation 
Is inversely as its boastings of resp etabilitv: and that no man should 
be trusted, who thrusts his r spectability under your nose, 

Fiom these lofty and transcendental views of our subject, it is 
paiful to come down to the petty details of every-day life ; yet with- 
outa glance at them, it would be impossible to convey an accurate 
notion of the mnportance of falsehood in the conduct of society. From 
the first cost al egro deception, by which the child is duped into taking 
plivs . to the last formal exercise for a doctor's degree, the entire edu- 
cation of the social man ts a practical lesson m falsehood. Conc al- 
ment, cheatery, and make-believe surround him on every side, and 
When exaAny le does not s duce, Se \ ity too often forces upon him 
the lessons of evasion. Tf hypocrisy be not taught in the nursery, it 
assuredly ts acquired in the school-room ; and certain lies are not only 
permitted, but enjoined by the whole authority of the schoolb V code 
of honour, m the intercourse between scholars and theirteachers. Then 
ne the collegiate swearing to observe statutes cum conun nto, and 


_ 


the subscription to the Articles, in detianee of all internal convictions. 
Then, there ts the practical falsehood involved in eating vour way through 
the Temple or Lincoln's Inn—a fit preliminary for that monstrous heap 
ol lies ined ded under the head of fictions of law, Alongside with 
these isthe he of virtual re presentation, an | that of the co-extension ot 
representation and taxability : or what think you, reader, of the nolo 
EPASCO} iva, or the direct Inspiration of a conge d'élire 

Another evidence of the utility of falschood opens upon us, when we 
consider our natural susceptibility to the charms of eloquence. Often 
as the tact has been stated, the world has vel to learn, that he who 


j 


lets tiv at vou a long speech, charged with an infinity of tropes and 


fizures, and tull of mtlammatory appeals to the passions, has and can 


ein hand but deception, ‘** Plain, honest truth, 


have no other } 
requ eS no flowers of s 


peech;" and there is no such dexterous way 
of sipping a palpable he, as presenting it under cover ofa metaphor. 
On this account, the world at laree justly pre fers a dull and stupid 
sermon, to an elaborate and ostentatious parade of pulpiteloguence : 
and this notso much as implying that the preac her thinks more of him- 
self than of the cause he is advocating (which if not a positive false- 
hood is a guase hie), but because it ts a palpable misapplication of the 
art, a paurntiog of the lily, a vilding of the refined gold of gospel 
truth. 

It was an invincible conviction with Jeremy Bentham that the whole 
law of evidence which so eminently distinguishes the jurisprudence of 
our beloved country, 1s directed to impede the discovery of truth; and 
more especially that part of it which relates to the administration of 


oaths; and certain itis, that though an honest man may be believed 
on his simple affirmation, nothing under the solemnity of evoking God's 
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name will suffice to give credence to the statements of an unprincipled 
vagabond. Such a man, therefore, might waste a deal of good 
breath in the dissemination of falsehood to no purpose, if his credibility 
Were not support d by so Imposing a ceremony, 

This view of the case is confirmed by many other rules of evidence 
famihar with the reader, but to which we have not room to do justice, 
in the present paper; but what most c¢ learly exhibits the inte ‘nded pur- 
pose of these de Nic ate investigations of my good lords the judges, and 
that which more especially belongs to this part of our argument, is the 
authorizing two professed sophists to speak to evidence. It is not 
sufficient for the sup pression of truth that they shall have exercised all 
their personal ingenuity in browbeating and te rrifying a witness, in 
shaping their questions so as to mislead him into the sort of answer 
they desire to receive, in drawing him off from the point to which he 
was about to come, and coaxing him into an admission, whose import 
he cannot understand: but when all this is done, they are authorized 
to fall open-mouthed on the whole, ‘o dissect and to put together, to 
observe the bearings, and to misrepresent the import of what has been 

said, to undermine the character of the witness, to fritter away the 
weight of his evidence, and so to mystify the twelve good men and true, 
that they are no longer capable of distinguishing right from wrong, or 
truth from falsehood. 

Closely connected with e loquence i is poetry, an art expressly devoted to 
the service of falsehood: and in saying this, we allude not to the common- 
place of its dealing in fictitious subjects : but refer rather to the innate 

falsity of its natural direction. Neither is it me ‘rely that all its means 
are at war with truth, that it is built upon exaggeration, and that it 
aims at something that transcends the flat realities “of every-day life: “ 
promotes the € nds of falsehood far more ethcie tly | by the ambi: guity 1 

confers on prose language, by the mass of fallacious metaphysics it aie 
on society, and by the habitual subordination of reason to imagination 
which it ts its.express object to impose on the human animal. Poets 
are the great professional supporters of every profitable humbug which 
it is the interest of masses to maintain. The poets of antiquity were 
the great upholders, the main pillars of idolatry ; and when we con- 
sider that they are the high-priests of Cupid, and the hierophants of 
Bellona, it is impossible to place their mischievous mendacity in a 
stronger light. 

But do we mean by this statement, to decry and discredit poetry ? 
far from it: on the contrary, we firmly believe that to their mendacity 
the poets owe their utility,” not only in the narrowest sense of the word, 
but in its most extended signification ; and that the power they hold 
over the fancy, and the whole pleasure they are enabled to bestow 

upon their species, is the immediate consequence of their falsehood. 

It is not, then, in the business of the world alone, that falsehood 
produces such striking effects; the far greater part of the delights of 
life are dependant on the same cause. 

Should death, the one great truth of existence, be constantly before 
our eyes, life would be utterly intolerable. Indeed, the quantum est 
in rebus inane would alone be sufficient to imbitter ‘happiness, and to 
render suicide epidemic, if it were not for the multitude of false views 
that we steadfastly take of human nature. What is more common 
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than to hear those who are ever so little advanced in life, bitterly lament- 
ing the deplorable truths that press upon them, and sighing loudly and 
heavily, because the age of illusions is past. Life itself, they ‘tell you, isa 
lie, acheat; and they affirm it is enough fora sensible man to see things 
as they are, to render him thoroughly disgusted with the world and 
himself. 

Nay, some there are who believe that nature itself is one mighty 
falsehood ; that not even the senses are to be trusted, and that the idea 
of ane xternal world (an idea which we cannot shake off, if we would), 
is altogether false and unfounded. Thus much we must admit, that 
the teachings of nature are not always to be depended upon; and that 
the blessed sun itself (of which the poet has said, 


‘Solem quis dicere falsum 


Audeat) 


is no better than an impostor, with its risings in the east, and —— 
in the west, so calculated to deceive mankind in the whole field « 
astronomy—a deception which it required centuries of obse in ag 
and the create st acuteness of the human intellect to remove. After 
this, it would be mere bathos to insist upon such deceptive phenomena 
as the mirage, the calenture, double suns and moons, and armies 
fighting in the air, which have thrown whole nations into confusion : 
but is not the innate tendency of man to animate the tree, the grove, 
and the fountain, and to attribute eve ry movement he beholds to a se- 
ries of petty local deities, a suqyestio falsi on the part of that old wo- 
man, dame Nature ? 

An exclusive admiration of truth, and a narrow-minded addiction to 
its practice, must then be admitted to result from a one-sided view of 
the subject. We cannot, indeed, go the whole length of the author, 
from whom we have taken our last motto, who affirms that falsehood is 
the principle of all society; for though it may be absolutely certain 
that “if every man were to speak without reserve what he thinks of 
himself and of others, there would be an end of every thing; that if 
every evil wish, every evil act, were displayed in all its nakedness, the 
species could never resist the universal confession, but every man 
would retreat to his own separate den and at most tolerate his wife ;” 
still, truth, in some portion has its utility and cannot be dispensed 
with. We believe this quotation to be one of Soulié’s rhetorical ex- 
aggerations ; for if truth were indeed thus poisonous, it would have 
shown its lethality, long ago. The fact is, very few indeed are really 
deceived as to the good intentions of their neighbours, only they do 
not like being put to the trouble of resentment, by acknowledging the 
truth. Be this, however, as it may, it is consolatory to know, that 
intolerable as the naked truth in all its undiluted intensity might 
prove, there is not much chance of our being ever subjected to the 
necessity of bearing it. Truth and falsehood must continue to jog on 
together like light and shade; and each willbe so tempered by the 
other,"to the end of time, as to let man live through his generation 


quietly enough, and find his account in the natural balance of the two. 
What more can be desired ? 
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than to hear those who are ever so little advanced in life, bitterly lament- 
ing the deplorable truths that press upon them, and sighing loudly and 
heavily, because the age of illusions is past. Life itself, they ‘tell you, isa 
lie, acheat; and the y aflirm it is enough fora sensible man to see things 
as they are, to render him thoroughly disgusted with the world and 
himself. 

Nay, some there are who believe that nature itself is one mighty 
falsehood ; that not even the senses are to be trusted, and that the idea 
of an external world (an idea which we cannot shake off, if we would), 
is altogether false and unfounded. Thus much we must admit, that 
the teachings of nature are not always to be depended upon; and that 
the blessed sun itself (of which the poet has said, 


Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat) 


is no better than an impostor, with its risings in the east, and settings 
in the west, so calculated to deceive mankind in the whole field of 
astronomy—a deception which it required centuries of observation 
and the greatest acuteness of the human intellect to remove. After 
this, it would be mere bathos to insist upon such deceptive phenomena 
as the mirage, the calenture, double suns and moons, and armies 
fighting in the air, which have thrown whole nations into confusion : 
but is not the innate tendency of man to animate the tree, the grove, 

and the fountain, and to attribute every movement he beholds to a se- 
ries of petty local deities, a suggestio falsi on the part of that old wo- 
man, dame Nature ? 

An exclusive admiration of truth, and a narrow-minded addiction to 
its practice, must then be admitted to result from a one-sided view of 
the subject. We cannot, indeed, go the whole length of the author, 
from whom we have taken our last motto, who affirms that falsehood is 
the principle of all society; for though it may be absolutely certain 
that “if every man were to speak without reserve what he thinks of 
himself and of others, there would be an end of every thing; that if 
every evil wish, every evil act, were displayed in all its nakedness, the 
species could never resist the universal confession, but every man 
would retreat to his own separate den and at most tolerate his wife ;” 
still, truth, in some portion has its utility and cannot be dispensed 
with. We believe this quotation to be one of Soulié’s rhetorical ex- 
aggerations; for if truth were indeed thus poisonous, it would have 
shown its lethality, long ago. The fact is, very few indeed are really 
deceived as to the good intentions of their neighbours, only they do 
not like being put to the trouble of resentment, by acknowledging the 
truth. Be this, however, as it may, it is consolatory to know, that 
intolerable as the naked truth in all its undiluted intensity might 
prove, there is not much chance of our being ever subjected to the 
necessity of bearing it. Truth and falsehood must continue to jog on 
together like light and shade; and each willbe so tempered by the 
other,"to the end of time, as to let man live through his generation 
quietly enough, and find his account in the natural balance of the two. 
What more can be desired ? 
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A FIRST ATTEMPT IN RHYME. 


The attempt and not the deed.—Lavy Macnern. 
BY THE EDITOR, 


A rew days since it happened to me to look into a Lady’s Album— 
One of those pretty nuisances which are sent to one like the Tax- 
gatherers’ Schedules, with a blank or two for the victim to fill up. The 
Book was of the usual kind: superbly bound of course, and filled 
with paper of various tints and shades, to suit the taste of the contri- 
butors :—baiting, one might fancy, with a bluish tinge for Lady . 
with a light green for Mrs. Hall, or Miss Mitford, and with a French 
white for Miss Costello—for Moore with a flesh colour, with gray for 
the Bard of Memory, and with rose colour for the Poet of Hope—with 
stone colour for Allan Cunningham, with straw colour for the Corn 
Law Rhymer, with drab and slate for Bernard Barton and the Howitts, 
and with a sulphur tint for Satan Montgomery. The copper colour 
being, perhaps, aimed at the artists in general, who are partial to the 
warmth of its tone. 

As yet, however, but few of our ‘‘ celebrated pens” and pencils had 
enriched or ornamented the volume. The literary offerings were short 
and few; and the pictorial ones were still more rare. Thus between 
the Mendicant begging for Scraps in the Frontispiece, and a water- 
coloured branch of Fuchsia, there were no less than eighteen blank 
leaves: twenty-two more from the flower to the Group of Shells—if 
they were shells—for they looked more like petrifactions of a cracknel, 
a French roll, and a twist—and fifteen barren pages from the Concho- 
logy to the great Parrot—which, by the bye, seemed purposely to have 
been put into the same livery as the lady’s footman, namely, a pea- 
green coat, with crimson smalls. There was only one more drawing; a 
view of some Dutch place, done in sepia, and which some wag had 
named in pencil as *‘ a Piece of Brown Holland.” 

The prose and verse were of the ordinary character: Extracts from 
Byron, Wordsworth, and Mrs. Hemans ; a Parody of an Irish Melody, 
an Unpublished Ballad, attributed to Sir Walter Scott, and sundry 
original effusions, including a Sonnet of sixteen lines, to an Infant. 
There were also two specimens of what is called Religious Poetry—the 
one working up a Sprig of Thyme into an ‘* ETERNITY !” and the 
other setting out as jauntily as a Song, but ending in a ‘‘ HIM.” 

In glancing over these effusions, it was my good fortune to be at- 
tracted to some verses by a certain singularity in their construction, the 
nature of which it required a second perusal to determine. Indeed, 
the peculiarity was so unobtrusive, that it had escaped the notice of 
the owner of the Album, who had even designated the lines in question 
as ‘‘ nothing particular.” They were, she said, as the title implied, 
the first attempt in rhyme, by a female friend ; and who, to judge from 
her manner and expressions, with respect to her maiden essay, had cer- 
tainly not been aware of any thing extraordinary in her performance. 
On the contrary, she had apologized for the homely and common- 
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lace character of the lines, and had promised, if she ever improved in 
a poetry, to contribute another and a better sample. A pledge which 
Death, alas! had forbidden her to redeem. 

As a Literary Curiosity, the Proprictress of the. original Poem has 
kindly allowed me to copy and present it to the Public. Instead of a 
mere commonplace composition, the careful Reader will perceive that 
whilst aiming at, and so singularly missing, what Garrick called ‘ the 
jingle of verse,” the Authoress has actually invented a New Species of 
Poetrv—an intermediate link, as it were, between Blank Verse and 
Rhyme, and as such likely to be equally acceptable to the admirers of 
Thomson and the lovers of Shenstone. 


(cory.) 


If I were used to writing verse, 

And had a Muse not so perverse, 

But prompt at Fancy’s call to spring 
And carol like a bird in Spring ; 

Or like a Bee, in summer time, 

That hums about a bed of thyme, 
And gathers honey and delights 
From ev'rv blossom where it ‘lights ; 
If I, alas! hadsuch a Muse, 

To touch the Reader or amuse, 

And breathe the true poetic vein, 
This page should not be fill’d in vain! 
But ah! the pow’r was never mine 
To dig for gems in Fancy’s mine ; 

Or wander over land oa main 

To seek the Fairies’ old domain— 

To watch Apollo while he climbs 

His throne in oriental climes ; 

Or mark the “gradual dusky veil” 
Drawn over Tempé’s tuneful vale, 

In classic lays remembered long— 
Such flights to bolder wings belong ; 
To Bards who on that glorious height 
Of sun and song, Parnassus hight, 
Partake the fire divine that burns 

In Milton, Pope, and Scottish Burns, 
Who sang his native braes and burns. 


For me, a novice strange and new, 
Who ne'er such inspiration knew, 
But weave a verse with travail sore, 
Ordain'd to creep and not to soar, 
A few poor lines alone I write, 
Fulfilling thus a friendly rite, 

Not meant to meet the Critic’s eye, 
For oh! to hope from such as I, 
For any thing that’s fit to read, 
Were trusting to a broken reed ! 


1st of April, 1840. 


E. M. G. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
No. VIII. 


LEAH MERIEL. 


SometuinG about half a century ago, the inhabitants of ‘ the 

Thorn,” a village on the borders of Wales, remarked the appearance 
among them of a mendicant, who had never before been observed 
to frequent that neighbourhood. She was a woman, and bore with 
her a child, whose extreme squalor and unhealthiness of aspect attracted 
compassion to mingle with the disgust, excited by her own filthy and 
debauched character and appearance. She was tall, thin, and pale. 
Her clothes were tattered and dirty to an extreme degree, and she was 
continually in a state of semi-intoxication. Her language, too, and 
general deportment were of a most abandoned description,—indeed, 
such as would have ensured her being stoned out of any orderly place, 
instead of obtaining charity. But it was the child that was her bread 
winner: the poor little thing was so tiny and delicate, so dirty, naked, 
and skinny, and appeared by its looks to feel so acutely the wretched- 
ness of its case, that pieces of copper money were plentifully thrown 
to them, as they sat by the hedge-side—for the road through the village 
was much used, the Thorn Inn being the first stage from a pretty large 
country town. The mother used to sit, mechanically repeating over, vif 
she were sober enough, a whining petition for charity, while the little 
girl crouched to her side, and. looked up in the faces of the passen- 
gers, her large gray eyes having such a pleading expression that words 
of pity were ‘copiously bestowed upon her from those who could not 
afford more substantial indication of their benevolence. She was about 
four or five years old, and appeared so thin, debilitated, and continually 
shivering and shrinking, that one wondered how she could stand or 
walk. Itwas a most disagreeable sight to look atthe sickly, fleshless child, 
dirty and cold, and the tall, slouching, and more filthy and disgusting pa- 
rent, with her lack-lustre drunken eye, as they staggered along,—the latter 
frequently stopping to beat the poor unoffending little thing, and she, 
again, taking it all with an air of patient resignation, uttering no com- 
plaint —hardly even shedding a tear. In fact, the creature was so wasted, 
that one could scarcely guess where tears in ‘her could have a source.— 
1 have said that coppers were liberally bestowed upon them ;—all went 
for liquor, to satisfy the cravings of the mother; nor this alone; what- 
ever she could lay her hands on, and exchange for money or drink, she 
recklessly appropriated, stealing utensils even from the outhouses, 
where charitable people were prevailed upon to allow her shelter. 

At that time public charity was hardly so strictly managed as now, 
and this woman was allowed to beg publicly, and even to take posses- 
sion of two rooms of a dilapidated building, about a quarter of a mile 
distant from the village. Ina short time indolence and drunkenness 
confined her to this place, and her daughter was sent out daily, alone, 
to beg for their support. The disgust of the woman’s presence being 
Sept, —voL. LXVI. NO. CCLNI. F 
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removed, people began to question the child. They found her remark- 
ably intelligent and sawacious, and very grateful for such little kind- 
nesses as housewives were disposed to erant her. Her name was 
Leah, she said, Leah Meriel; her father had been a soldier, but she 
had no reeolleetio , save of berms carried about to be cv 

‘This ehild displaved a singular desire for instruction, collecting to- 
gether all sorts of ballads, printed netices, and such things, and vemg 
mightily pleased when any one would take the trouble to name to her 
the letters, and show he: how to yon them into words, ‘The cift of an 
old book, torn and boardl Ss, delehted her: if it contained pictures, 
she w as in ecstasies 3 a d things like these she hoarded Up inh a corner 
of the old building, where, when the weary travail of the day was over, 
and her brutal mother sunk in drunken senselessness, th y served her 
for companions and playmates. 

A vear passed, and she became better known about the district. She 
was now more warmly clad, and a little taller, but still execedingly 
thin, wan, and unhealthy, with a leok of care on her sickly, childish 
features, most unnatural and unpleasant to see. She never aflected the 
SOC iN of children of he Frown age, Ol mingled, or would have been 
allowed to mingle in thetr plav. They were her enemies ; by them the 
poor trail beggar child was hunted and stoned. She more desired the 

COMpany of STOW Up Wwolen, and would hold lengthy and serious 
conversations with them at times, not a little to their amusement. From 
such traits, as well as from her lo: ithsome appearance, she bezan to be 
called, by most in thoughtlessness, but by some in earnest, a fairy 
changeling, and the name Fairy Leah attached itself to her thenccfor- 
ward. , 

But there was one place to which, in her daily round of bitterness, 
she drew near with a feeling of something that surely was pleasure. It 
was a large house,’ inhabited by the propricto r of the paper-manufi ic 
tory of Whitestream, from whieh most of the inhabitants of the Thorn 
derived their bread.  Tlere she was alwavs sure of a copper coin, h: iply 


some cast-off clothine. or cold dainties of the table, but the chief 


charm was, that the young master, a quiet, studious boy, would come 
to the drawing-room window, and amuse himself by holding long dis- 
cussions with her. ‘To him she was indebted for explanation of the 
mystery of old English and German letters, and for the first hint of 
writing, by the simple process of copying italic type. Odd volumes 
and pamphlets innumer: vb le she owed to him; and frequently, as she 
was leaving, he would bid her go to the parterre and pull herself a 
flower, the pretti st she could tind. Was not this a reason why the 
poor little il-looking, despised, hopeless, and helpless outcast should 


feel the load of ceres and sorrows sit lizhter on her childish heart 
as she crept ale ny th »avenne of Whitestream- lod: re ? 

A few vears more, and she obtained employment at the paper-fae- 
tory, or mill, as it was called; the wages she ¢ rarned weekly, and a 


larger allowance from the parish to the a woman, serving amply for 
their maintenance. She was now much taller, but stilla perfect ske- 
leton, and still she showed the same cowering, s pate disposition, the 
same eagerness to lav hands on ol! id bo Y “ and str ay newspapers, but 
certainly much greater cleanliness and. tidiness tw rson. Sull was 


~~ 


she insulted and neglected, or treated as an senha inferior by her 
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fellow workpeople. — The latter, however, was a character she now ap- 
peared desirous to avoid, and daily might she be seen wending her 
compantonless way between the paper- -mill and the old dwelling whe re 
she had her abode, 

The country around the Thorn presented the usual slight undulations, 
cultivated almost to a square foot, and dotted with frequent timber, 
which is every where characteristic of the garden of England. The 
first risings of the Welsh hills formed a barrier to the sight on one side, 
while in the epposite direction the dimpled plain strete hed away, itself 
becoming as a blue line in the far distance. About a quarter of a mile, 
or more, from the village, you observed what you would at first 
take to bea long, narrow wood, or plantation, dividing, perhaps, two 
estates. flaply as you looked, a distant rushing sound would reach 
your ears, which might be the breeze among the foliage,—but it was 
the dash of water, What appeared a lenthened slip. of copse, was 
the hollow, dingly course of the Whitestream, which, descending here, 
found its way by a scooped channel to join one of the large rivers of 
that part of the country. 

The sides of the littie valle "y were rocky, if not precipitous, and co- 
vered with a plentiful clothing of dwarf ‘oak, birch, and other trees, 
which, confused together to the distant eye, comple tely concealed the 
romantic hollow. On account of the crystal purity of the water, a 
quality which had obtained for it the name of Whitestream, this place 
had been long used as a site for the paper-manufactory before alluded 
to. The channel, after bei ‘ing close and narrow for a mile or two, sud- 
denly enlarged into a little oval ereen dale, the stream winding round 
under the rocks to one side, embracing in the bend a rounded bank of 
rich alluvial soil, covered with most vivid sward, whereon two horses, 
employed about the place, usually grazed. At the bottom of this 
meadow, which might have been a couple of gunshots in length, stood 
an extensive collection of low buildings, partly of stone, and partly of 
brick, the sound of machinery from which indicated the mill. At the 
upper end of it, again, was a broad, deep dam, which supplied the fac- 
tory below with power. Close to the edge of this stood a broken down 
house, its roof partly fallen in, and the foundation of one corner 
washed completely bare by the water, a great rent indicating the in- 
security of the whole fabric. In this place Leah's mother ' was per- 
mitted to reside, no other return being exacted from her than the 
custody of the heavy i iron winches and other r implements whereby the 
ponderous sluices were raised or lowered as the supply of water or 
the demand for power increased or diminished, 

This building had, formerly, been the residence of the proprietors of 

the factory. Afterwards, on their leaving for Whitestream Lodge, it 
was occupied by the foreman and his family ; but, from the increased 
respectability of this functionary as the works grew in extent and im- 
portance, as well as the loneliness and manifest d: inger of its position, 
it became finally deserted, and the materials not being worth expense 
of removal were allowed to remain. 

A little room, in its upper story, was chosen by Leah for her chamber, 
partly because over it the roof was rain-proof—partly because the 
steep and ruinous state of the stair prevented her mother from having 
access to it. And this separation was the cause of the improvement so 
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visible, first in her dress, afterwards in her spirits, and finally in her 
person. 

Here passed her girlhood :—tifteen vears had she lived,—years 
of cold and hunger, sickness, sorrow, and scorn; but now this was 
over; her steadiness, attention, and neatness of hand, as well as her 
increased age, procured her advancement im the factory, with an en- 
largement of the poor pittance that rewarded her labour. Bodily 
strength, too, she began to gam wherewith to defend herself against her 
inhuman mother. 

But at ths age a cha ve seemed. to have come over her existence. 
Health appeared now to have visited her. She became erect, though 
lithe and slender as a reed. Ter skin changed the pallid clammy hue 
for a'clear lustrous white, and while ber wrists and ankles and small 
hands and feet remamed the same, the rest of her limbs expanded, as- 
suming a rounded fulness of shape, yet still lig) t and awry to a degree, 
Hler waist — stisht as ever, but her chest swelled, her shoulders 
became falland obtuse, her gentle bosom budded forth moto early woman- 
hood, and het sunke th ¢ iY ( ks plum ( d out into a pertect oval. It Was then 
discovered that her features were exactly regular. But when her lips, 
no longer colourless, pouted Like a double cherry, and a glow settled on 
each cheek, at first flittuoge and changing, but at len at tixed in sunny 
peroanen eC: when hers Trav e ve S Sp arkle d with tb iY Cl bal hess, be he ath he r 
high, cold foreli ad, cloud d by 1 thie simp ile braids of her flaxe 1 hi att 
and when a small umid dimple ventured upon her little round chin 
then it was she stood contessed the Le auly of the Mill, the Thora, thie 
parish, the district of country. 

She was somewhat under the middle height of women, and possessed 
of adeheacy of feature, complexion, and shape, that excited im all 
wonder and admiration, She appeared so sleuder and fragile, vet still 
so symmetrical and so graceful in every motion, that the term © Fairy 
Leah.” which had been given her on account of her dctormity, became 
now the soubriquet,——oh, how much more appropriate !—of her sudden 
loveliness. 


Aud now vou fancy Lam about to treat you to the old story of 


ve ntle, or hi ply even noble blood, long crushed and concealed, but at 
fiat eth bursting into light, and rising to its own pore place, like water 
to its level. But Leah was, in very truth, the daughter of a beggar,— 


Wa metaphor, the child ot care, disease m naa toil. 


liow mi wmv that, erewhile, made the poor little mendiecanta subject of 


injury or insult, now envied, hated, or madly loved her! Yes! many of 
those voung men, who had laughed a year or two betore, as they stoned 
her from the irfathers’ doors, or sent their dogs bi irking and tearing after 
her, would now have been proud to do her the most menial service, to 
obtam one kind look, one gladdening smile. © What errands they in- 
vented merely to have the rapture of speaking to her, tora moment, even 
about ordinary matters, and hearing the sweet, low notes of her dulcet 
voice mreply, Bat, still timorous and bashful, Leah shunned all ad- 
vances, avoided all pn ARG tig even of her own sex, and might be 
1 building, as soon as the bell 
at the sail announced that work for the day was over. 

Her labour was of a light desé ription, and pretty well remunerated. 
It consisted in j nspecting the finished writing-paper, and with an in- 


seen tripping lightly away to the ruined 
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strument of a peculiar shape scraping away any blemishes, specks for 
instance, which, tloating about in the solution of size into which the 
sheets are dipped, in order to prevent the nk from spreading,—in fact, to 
convert them trom blotting-paper,—might have adhered to them, This 
required great nicety of touch, and was a clean and rather superior de- 
partment of the manufacture ; consequently, both in dressand person, she 
required to be of a very different aspect from the guls who laboured in 
other parts of the work. The paper made at Whitestream was of the 
finest quality, aud for the London market; and certaily no hand, how- 
ever highborn, that wrote upon it, could outvie im shape, hue, or deli- 
eacy, that gentle one, which moving lightly, as over the keys of a musical 
strument, put the finishing touch to its fabric. 

About half a mile from the factory lay some fields which, forming the 
subject Of a litigation between two proprietors, were then, and conti- 
nued to be for some years longer in grass. No road or lave lav in that 
quarter near enough to commanda view of these; on the other haad, the 
prospect from them was very extensive, varied, and beautitul, They 
ran alone the — rn skirts of the narrow wood that concealed the 
course of the Wiitestream. On the balmy summer evenings Leah 
began now to be seen by the few whom chance led in that direction, 
loitering about these fields in company with a young man in dark 
clothes, who wore his hat slouehed far over his forehead. When looked 
at, it was remarked they used to retire among the trees and down into 
the dell: desirous, appareutly, not so much of cluding observation as of 
avoiding intrusion. Some too who had gone up the copsewood at 
night to snare the game that abounded there, or to set or lilt fishing- 
lines in the stream, had seen two persons sitting together on the bank, 
beside a wild rosebush that grew bard by the old building, and by the 
summer moonlight were able to recognise Fairy Leah and her dusky, 
spectral lover. 

Two years passed over, the while this strange dalliance lasted,—-dal- 
liance which was as Paradise to poor Leah Mericl, for a passion pos- 


sessed her, fervent, single, and unchangeable; a love the etlect of 


youth, solitude, and an ardent imagination, Tf ever there was perfeet 
bliss enjoyed by creature of clay, it was by her in this hidden inter- 
course. All the thoughts and feelings that in ordinary people are di- 
vided among relations, friends, wealth, and every other object that 
excites emotion, were in her lovely bosom bent in one passion, upon 
one object, that returned it with an equal intensity. She had never 
known what it was to be loved, until by him. Kindness unalloyed 
with contempt she had received from no other,—he and happiness to 
her were one idea. Bred in solitude, squalor, and affliction, she never 
could have imagined the existence of such a thing as dove. She had 
seen the word in her books, it is true, but she passed it as she would have 
done any other syllable, to which her simple mind could attach no idea: 
and now, to plunge at once into all the delirious joy of the novel and 
exquisite ¢ emotion! It waseven asone who, born deaf, by aid of noble 
surgery has the sense of hearing awakened tn him. With the same 
rapture, wherewith such a person would first listen to a strain of distant 
music—with the same wild delight did she revel in the new-discovered 
feeling—the same, nay greater, more potent, a thousand fold; for the 
first is a matter of sense, the second of soul! It wasin very sooth an 
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intoxicating cup, but there was deep sin mingled in the draught, 
and bitter, bitt Dis proved to be the dre (rs, 

Buta new character here entered upon the scene,—George Basil, kisq., 
the proprietor of the Whitestream factory. ‘This was a man of wealth, 
posse ssed of land to the amount of about a thousand pounds annue 
aliv, and drawing many times that meome trom his business as a manu- 


facturer. He was an aged libertine. Tt there be any circumstances in 
which vice may be looked upon with lenreney, itis in vouth, that season 
of burning thoughts and endian = s. But with what eves can we 


contemplate a hoary simuer, who after spending a lite of wic kedness, 
now when his blood winds cold ; ad sluggish through his veins, pub- 
hely and shamelessly employs the experience of age, and the tempta- 
tions of boarded wealth, for the accomplishment of evil 2? Lmay state 
that he had been the father of a family, 

Observing Leah’s extreme delicacy of form and face, he began to- 
wards hera course of offensive attention that ultimately drove her trom 
the factory. She remamed away, shut up in the old dilapidated 
buildine,. Late Ole night, shortly afte her leaving her work, Basil 
found his w. L\ a . 

Leah's mother sat alone in a low. brick-paved apartment, that had 


formeily been the kitehen of the house. She was crouching, half 


naked and horribly filthy, in a corner ot the great old chimney, over a 
fire of sticks, which her d; wnchter bad provided and kindled. Beside 
her lav a bottle, which had contained liquor, but it was now empty, as 
was a small tin pannikin she had used to deink from. She was smok- 
Ing a short re » perfectly black from long use. She was in her usual 
state of dozing hi ilf-drunke MueSS. 

He lifted the lateh and pushed open the door. Albeit used to scenes 
of the most revolting di scription, he was hardly pre pared for such an 
ncart yee of ‘icant as he now beheld. He hesits ited, but at length 
entered and addressed her. 

Turning her head and looking up she beheld a stout, large man, 
with his coat buttoned across his chest. He was gray-haired, 
with a bald crown. THis features were heavy, and of a tallowy 
complexion, His lips, thick at the angles, bloodless in colour, and 
conunually wet, along with his cold gri iyeve, leered a hideous unna- 
tural smile. They had known eae h other of old, and she recognised 
him immediat ly, surmising with aecurac y the purpose of his visit. 

She motioned him to a heavy stool, the only seat in the place, she 
herself sitting on a stone; and a whispered conversation comme need 
between them, eked out by winks, nods, and signiticant vrins. Can 
you imagine a mother making traffic of the virtue of her child ;—for a 
few coins, selling her daughter to sin and misery here, and haply end- 
less ruin hereatter ? 

* Ne!” you cry, * human nature can never be so depraved, so 
utterly de ad to all, even animal fee ‘ing !" 

Alas! alas! a medical man sees more of frail human nature in one 
vear, than the professed student of mankind during a lifetime of travel! 
What would you think of a mother selling her offspring for dissection ? 

He put several pieces of gold into her hand. She took them, 
passed them between her finger and thumb, and slipped them into the 
bosom of her dress, while he looked onin silence. At that moment he 
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thought he heard in a distant quarter of the ruinous building a foot 
moving upon a wooden floor. 

“Surely,” thought he, ‘* that cannot be her footstep, so heavy and 
decided, - 

Prese ‘ntly the sound as of voices spe: aking together, and a quiet, 
hi ap PY laugh, reached his ear. He began to entertain doubts. 

‘Tsay, Sarah,” he commenced, ‘I hope it’s all right—eh?” and 
he added a series of signs to the speech. 

‘Right! LT should think so.” 

“Well, at least let me have a light; it’s the right-hand door, at the 
end of the passage, you say ?” 

‘Yes, mind the right-hand door, if you take the left you will fall 
throuch the floor down into the cellar, which is full of water from the 
dam.’ 

“ That would be a consummation hardly to be wished, Sal, so just 
let me have a stick from your fire,” and he lighted a sm: I bull’ s-eye 
lantern. ‘* 1 find this sort of thing very useful, at times, of an 
evening,” 

He went out, she crept to the door after him and listened. 

She heard him scrambling up the ruinous staircase, then treading 
along the passage. Then a door opened, there was ‘sound of rapid 
talking, loud screams from a female. then a sudden noise of struggling, 
and a hoarse and wild ery of ‘¢ Murder !” 

‘* By Heaven, that’s the master!” cried a voice beside her. It was 
Basil's confidential servant, who had been Jeft at the mill with their 
horses, but, attracted by curiosity, had come to listen and watch. * Give 
me alight,” he continued, ‘* there’s the deuce to pay up there,” and 
catching a flaming stick from her fire, he sprang up the stair. It was 
some time before hee could find his way; atlength seeing a light through 
the chinks of a door he pushed it open and entered. 

It was a small apartment, exe ecdingly clean and tidy, a cheerful little 
fire was burning right before him, and a table stood near it with candles, 
books, p: pe rs, and some se wing work, On a small bed, in a corner, 
was laid back, insensible, the sli: vht frame of Fairy Leah Meriel. Her 
dress was torn, her hair loose, and a look of wild terror was stamped 
upon her features. Her right hand grasped firmly a knife, her left was 
clenched, but empty. On “the floor, prone on his face, lay the master. 
Ile went forward to raise him, but, as he did so, found that his feet 
stuck to the boards. They were covered with blood. The poor fellow 
was horrified ; how much more when, raising the body, he perceived 
the features twitching with the faint spasms of departing life, while 
from a hideous gash in the forehead blood was welling like water. For 
a moment he was irresolute what to do, and the idea struck him that 
might not he himself be implicated with the crime. Laying the body 
on the floor, he ran from the house down to the factory, where rousing 
the people who lived in various parts of it, he brought them in a crowd 
to behold the deed that had been done. 

They gathered round the old ruinous house, venturing in one by one. 
They were amazed, and knew not whom toaccuse, what to do, or what 
to think. Some busied themselves in re storing to animation the senseless 
body of the girl, others in raising and examining that of the squire, as 
he was called. As soon as Leah recovered consciousness, she sat up 
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on the bed, and looked around her at the wondering assemblage. Then 
she hited the hand that still clutelhe L the kuite, looked at it, and laid if 
down on a shelf close by. Presently, obs PV liye the body of Basil, she 
shudder d, and turning “away tell down onee more at length. They 
thought she had fainted avain, but she was only overpowered by excess 
of thought. . | 

One ot them spoke to her. 

Wiatis this vou have done now, Leah ?” 

“Tdid not de it,” she replied, ** God is my witness !" 

“Whodid it then 2” 

“Oh, most dreadral!” she murmured, and was silent for a while ;—- 
then ‘*do with me what you | lease,” sard she, * Ll will answer no more 


qu Stions, 

They took bh uvav tothe Thorn inn, earrving with them the knife 
she had held in her hand; but they remarked there was no spot upon it, 
it was perfectly bright, cold, and clear. Besides it was plain to all that 
this weapon could never have mtieted the tearful wound upon Basil's 
brow. 

It was altogether a most mysterious affair. Many of the supersti- 
tions ot Wales had found thew wav thus tar into the low country, and 
strange things were whispered with resard to airy Leah and her 
Shadowy lover. Old stories began to be told of a sombre spirit that 
had, in times bygone, haunted the dell, and it was hinted that not. for 


nothing bad the old house been deserted, tirst bv the Bastl’s themselves, 





and then Ly the foreman ot the mull. Leah's startling change of 
aspect was itself palpable proof of some dark communion with su- 
perior powers. Nay the very blow was not such as was e’er inflicted 
by hand of clay—the forehead seemed to be so completely stove im, to 
use the CNPFession of the jt ple. 

Bat in the meanwhile, a coroner’s inquest was held on the body at 
the ‘Thorn inn, and their verdict was conspiracy and murder against 
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Sarah Meriel, Leali Meriel, and some other person or persons unknown. 
the evidcnee of Basil’s servant was the ehietin bringing about this con- 
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Poor Fawy Leah—her summer dream ot deiight prove d to be, briet as 
it Was exquisite, and her season of sorrow once more set in with ten- 
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Warrants were issued for the apprehension of her mother as a pari- 
ner inthe crime. They searched the ruined house, and all about the 
mill and the dell it stood ing but without suecess. At last she was 
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found in an obscure partot the county-town lying lifeless in a kennel, 
dead of drunkenness, wrapt in arag, and hid in the bosom of her dress 
were found nine guineas of ten she had received from Basil. With 
hor destruction. 
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the tenth she had pure hase: 

In the meantime, Mr. Basil, junior, who was at London, a lawe-stu- 
dent, arrived at the county-town; he did not come to the Factory or 
to Whiitestream Lodge, but sent for the manacer to come to him. 
This person he admitted to a share in the concern as acting-partner, 
himself not having the intention of interfering with the business. This 
completed, he lett agai for the metre polis. 

But as for poor little Leah, it was several months till the assizes 
that were to decide her fate, and that time she had to languish in a 
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gaol, But do not sink, gentle Leah; there is one, who, albeit him- 
self fearfully, namele ssly criminal, Knows your imnocence, and will 
stir heaven and earth to make it aveil you. 

Does not the whistle of that wild Welsh air, coming nightly to your 
ear through the iron lattice that to you fetters the light of Heaven, 
breathe to your heart contidence and hope? They offer you pardon, 
to be crown evidence! Alas! they do not know of the living bond by 
which you are bound for his see urity. 

One evening, close before the day ay Ps ited for her trial, a centle- 
man sat in a lonely apartment m oue of the sombre streets on the 
outskirts of the county-town already ailuded to. Tle was alone, busy 
writing, and that with the air of one, to whom composition is a matter 
not ouly of habitual occupation, but also of great pleasure. As it was 


very late, indeed, within an hour of midnight, he had resigned himself 


complete ly to his intellectual labour. This neckerchief was removed, 
every button, whose th ohtness could for a moment draw his attention, 
Was yy sloose d: his slip pe red ft et rested ona stool within the fe nder, 

and a well-inked dressing-gown enveloped oy firure. A lamp, with a 
pape rsh: ide, pere ‘hed on the top of a pile of box aks, hh ohted the ta Mle, 
leaving the further parts of the room in obscurity. He continucd to 
ply his pen with careless ¥ ipidity, frequently py: ausing, and raising his 
head, his e ves looking vacantly into the di ikness around, anon be nding 
him to his task, the scratching of the point over the paper, and the 
occasional sound of a cinder falling upon the hearth, bemg all that 
interrupted the stillness of the chamber. 

So absorbed was he, that he did not remark a knock at the house- 
door, the sound of its opening, or a quick step ascending the stairs, 
and entering the room, 

It was a tall, spare, darkecomplexioned young man, with a stranve- 
ly bright eye. He placed a broad- brimmed hat on the table, and 
drawing off his black leather gloves laid them across its lip. He then, 
leaning his hand beside it, continued to gaze at the busy penman, with 
a look, in which a student of nature might detect and separate re- 
spect, envy, self-accusation, anxiety, and embarrassment, At length, 
as the latter raised his eyes, they encountered those of the new 
comer. 

He regarded him with a bewildered look. 

“Well,” said the other smiling, ‘‘surely you don’t take me for my 
own ghost. How are you? How prey rresses the Zndependant?  In- 
terest advancing in the country—eh ! 

<W hat—well—really, my ‘dear fellow, excuse me, I took it for 
some illusion, But where have vou been ali this while ’__How have 
you been disposing of yourself ?—Studying hard ?—or—bless me! 
you have been ill, John-—you are as thin as alath! and as q live, your 
hair | is turned gray, or I have bedeviled my eyes somehow !" 

What as this you are about ?” said the other, as if to 
break the course of the conversation, and drive off, for a moment 
longer, some disagreeable subject; ‘‘aheavy hitting leader for the old 





journal, eh ?” 


‘“Ay, you may say that, small help have we had from you lately. 
I had feared that crack article exhausted you,” 
‘* What article ?” 
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The analysis, you recollect, of the character and policy of Mira- 
beau.” 

‘Ah, ves; that was the thing Sir Something Somebody nirated from 
in the Hlouse of Commons.” 

‘Ay, I suppose, since you have been writing for the London  peri- 
odicals, you have quite forgotten your connexion with an obscure 
country wat i r and its obscure editor.” 

‘No, W ill, belheve me, T have not written a sentence since I wrote 
Inthisroom., No; I have got wrought up with a fe artful piece of ou- 
siness—Crod help me!" 

And he threw himself abruptly into a chair, a still blacker shade 
passing over his dark features, like a cloud-shadow over a no turnal 
landscape, while lis eyes, whic . seemed usually possesse “dot almost an 
unnatural light, shot forth a glanee, as if a flame had glared up sud- 
denly, and sunk again within his head. 

“Put away your papers, Will, and attend to me, I have some- 
thing to tell you, that will put polities out of your head for the 
night.” 

** What, a duel, eh?” 

* Polly. Tam abo ut to put the strength of our friendship to a severe 
test; and ftitst, give me your word of honour that what passes between 
us shall never reach the cars of any othe r being.” 

‘Nay, Lo will make no rash promises, but you may rely on my 
friendship, John; LT trust our intimacy has subsisted too lone for you 
to teel ANY Si ruple s, about imparting a secret to me.” 

“Po will trust you—I can do no better ; and now, William, I am 
laying my life into your hands—that girl, Meriel, that is to be tried on 
Mond. 1Yvau= , 

“Weill t” 

‘** — is altogether innocent of the crime imputed to her.” 

‘Then, | suppose that will come out in the evidence.” 

* Possibly not; that is the reason I have come here to-night. You 
must save her,” 

‘+ J !—how, pray p** 

** You are foreman of the jury, and will have absolute influence over 
them. The people of the town have the utmost confidence tn your 
judgment and your virtue—most justly, | allow—I am convinced that 
if any one, of what party soever, were asked who was the most ta- 
lented man in the place, the answer would be, the editor of the Jnde- 
pendant. In tact, they hold you little less than an inspired person. 
I do not say this in si lly flattery, Will, but to show you how you are to 
fultil my request. 1 know that in that jury, your opinion will lead 
every other, and in fact form the verdict. Now you are to know be- 
forehand, that the dear girl is as guiltless of the crime as you are.”’ 

‘Bot how am I to know anything of the kind ?” , 

“My woid, W ae did it ever fail you? I swear to you as I 
shall answer to that Boing whose eye alone saw the deed, that she is ab- 
sOlutely pure of it, whatever the evidence may appear to prove to you! 
Will vou, for my sake, use your utmost efforts to lead the jury to a 
verdict of acquittal 7” 


}, ” 


‘This 1s reallv absurd, John. 
‘Then IT see | must tell vou the whole storv.” 
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He rose, opened the door, looked out, secured it, returned and com- 
menced ina low half-whisper a narrative that speedily arrested and 
absorbed the attention of his hearer. 

When he had done, the latter heaved a deep sigh, as if relieved 
from aweight. The expression of feature, with which he looked at 
him, too, was altogether changed from that with which he had re- 
garded him at his first entrance. 

“And now,” said the stranger, are you convinced of her inno- 
cence /” 

*T am—I am.” 

** And you will endeavour to procure her acquittal ?” 

“Twill; T consider it a duty; and did I not believe that your mo- 
tive was not what the world would judge it, 1 would consider it a duty 
to—”’ 

‘“* Betray me, Will ?” 

“Give you up to public justice; but 1 could not do it. Alas! we 
have been friends from childhood! Your crime has been great and 
unnatural; but you have trusted to mv affection. I will use all just 
measures to bring off your unhappy victim; your own punishment I 
will leave in the hands of Him who alone can inflict a penalty adequate 
to such a deed.” 

“¢—_ Yes—you sce it here,” and he snatched a quantity of hair from 
his head with his fingers and held it out. 

It was iron-gray in colour, and came away with ease, as if the roots 
had been withered, and yet his features were those of a very young 
man—indeed, little beyoud boyhood. 

“Would you know the mark of Cain?” he continued ; “ look in 
my face. But what was Cain to me? he only slew his brother, Great 
God, what will become of me ?” 

‘“And now,” said the other, after a pause, “‘ 1 pray you will leave 
this house, and never again come near me. It is no lessening of my 
personal friendship for you, but that crime, that dogs you like a hideous 
Doppelganger—we can never again be companions—I cannot associate 
with a—a—a—” 

“The dreadful syllables stick in your throat, Will. Good 
by.” 

‘““ Farewell, indeed, John; better fortune attend you, and may your 
sins and sorrows lie light upon vour breast. Before you go, I would 
recommend you to get young B to plead for her.” 

‘* He is already retained.” 

‘** Farewell! God be with you !”’ 

“* Farewell !—Farewell!”’ 

The trial was along one, and ended in her acquittal. This was 
owing as much to the turn given to the evidence by repeated 
questions from the foreman of the jury, as to the masterly pleading of 
Mr. B——. 

The history of Leah—her personal delicacy and weakness, the fact 
of lier clothes, as well as the weapon she had grasped, apparently in 
her defence, being altogether unstained with blood, the nature of 
Basil’s wound—his atrocious private character, were all particularly 
dwelt upon, and the result was that she was sent free from the bar, the 
Crime being wrapt in as much obscurity as ever. 
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About a month after this, a young surgeon sat alone, very disconso- 
late, Ima shop he had ope ved as an apothecary and rene ral practi- 
tioner, maremote cornet of the liberties of West.ninster. Hie was 
cursed with that 1] ine to stiecess in prac tice. a juve hic face and ap- 
pearance, and he was buterly refleeting how long it would be ere time 
would bless his features with a wrinkle, When a young man entered to 
purchase some drugs. 

It was the same darkly-dressed imdividual 1 have just deseribed., 
‘J he hater ils he bou tg were Ol a cl mical nature, and he stated ly 5 
mtention of usine t! le certarpb experiments. Lhe made this a 
means of drawn the vouuy surgeon mto a ler othened conversation 
with the view of soune Inc the extent ¢ { lus skill. 

Day atter day he returned, purchasing continually various ingre- 
aiet ts, and Gay takine the Op} rtunity tO dUtscourse upon medical 
Subjects. 

At length he stated his desirethat he should leave his business, and 
eo with hin to attend a ease at a distant irt of the COUNTYY. 

Phe other objected, stating his determination, that af bis) prac tice 
did not succes Gd.it should be trom no want of attention or perseverance 
on his part, 

Phe stranger urged that his was a portion of that ve rv business he 
was so anxious to advance, indecd Ins earliest important case. This, 
and other representations, backed by a twenty pound-note, laid on the 
fable, tmmediitely resolved him what course to adopt. Leaving his 
surgery in charge ot a former tellow-student, he started next day for a 
professional excursion, he knew not whither. 

They left in a travelline-carriage, went westward from London, and 
yourneved two day 7. 

I may state, that the stranger had betore informed him of the nature 
of the ease, and he was prepared to treat a female patient. He found 
her living in a little place, half town, half village, ina secluded dis- 
trietot country to which he was unable then to give a name. He was 
struck by her exeeeding beauty — by her unusual melancholy and 
le S| ondent tecunes and her extreme meekness of deporitment.—I was 
Leah Meriel. 

bits emplover continu 1 oan daily attendance upon her, and they 
speat long periods of time in conversation together. Their demeanour, 
towards each other, was marked by a most dove-like tenderness—-un- 
altering on her part—on his, broken by wild outbursts of frantic pas- 
sion. Otten he would sit by ber tor hours, while thev talked earnestly 
together, then, on a sudden, he would drop on his knees by her bed- 
side, and burying his tace among the clothes or curtains, groan aloud, 
At other times, he started up, pressed his clenched hands against his 
temples, and rushed across and across the room, 

Such fits, Leah allowed to go on for a little, when usually her mild, 
pensive ** John, love '’ would bring him to her side calm in spirit, even 
though his trame was trembling and sinking, from the overpowering 
emotion that had recently been racking it. His room was over the 
surgeon's, and all night long he could be heard pacing about, 
talking to himself, and sometimes giving way to long fits of loud 
lamentation, 

At lengih this gentleman was informed that his immediate aid 
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was required, It was in the night, and next morning his patient 
lay, buried in a deep sleep, with her first-born nesthng in her bo- 
som. 

That morning he sat by the window, apparently much embarrassed 
and disquie ted. He had a trving task before himn—one for which his 
youth and inexperience scarcely titted him. 

The infant was malformed, and it is a bard thing to tell a father that 
huis first—his long-wished and hoped-for son, is—-monstrous—a world's 
wonder—a thing to pity and be ashamed of. Pray Heaven, you may 
never have to make such a communication, and much more, that such 
a communication may never have to be wists to you, 

The deformity in this case was of a most striking and mysterious 
description, it was a deticiency of the frontal bone or plate of the 
forehead, the middle part of which was entire ‘ly wanting, allowing the 
pulsations of the brain to be both felt and seen through the soft skin. 
But this was not all, the skin was disfigured with a large deep — 
bivtch, of that description called by the common people, wine-mark, 
sometimes blood-mark. A blood-mark in this case, it was indeed ! This 
stain covered the whole brow above the eyes. In other respects, the 
child was healthy and well-formed, 

At length he rose. He appeared to have nerved himself to the 
proper p lich, and going cautiously to the door, he went out and sought 
another apartment. Here he found his employer, who had been 
afoot all night. The usual questions as to the health of the two objects 
of lis care were put to him with much earnestness and anxiety. At 
length he began, 

‘But there is one fact which I think it is as well to inform you of at 
once, as probably it might be the cause of a very painful scene, If you 
found it out yourself hereafter without being forewarned.” 

The other grew pale and rose slowly to his feet. 

‘The child is slightly malformed—” 

iis dark visage became actually yellow, while the peculiar glaring 
lustre filled his eyes, and he moved slightly, as if dizzy. 

The tore ‘head is blotched with a blood-mark, and the bone there is 
wanting.” 

The last syllable had hardly left bis lips, when his hearer sprang at 
his throat, seized his collar with both hands, and shook him violently, 
screaming through his fixed teeth, 

‘ Scoundrel—villain—miserable hound—do vou think by such a 
wretched trick, to make me with my own lips betray myself, like one 
of your hospital idiots 2” 

The surgeon was taken at unawares, but having learned a few 
things more than medicine in his student-life, and being withal a well- 
made muscular young man, he at once grappled with his opponent, 
and alter a short struggle, forcibly thrust him down into a chair. 

“Sir,” said he, “fam surprised—astonished, that you should so 
egregiously commit yourself!” 

‘« Excuse me, doctor,” said the other, letting go his collar, while a 
deep blush covered his face, changing quickly toa livid shade. ‘* Par- 
don me—I was not quite myself—I am allright now. Forgive me, my 
dear sir.” 
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Here he poured himself out a glass of wine from a decanter that 
stood on a side-table. 

“Go on, 1 am prepared for whatever you have to tell. I regret, 
exceedingly, [should have got so excited.” 

The surgeon proceeded to detail the particulars of the case, more at 
length, in terms which he was well aware from his former interviews 
with him, he understood. 

When he had done, a conversation ensued, in which he was asked, 
ithe thought of any thing that could have caused this deformity. He 
replied, that it appeared to him to be an arrest of development of the 
bone, and explained its usual process of formation. He added that the 
cause of it could not be divined. 

After this he was about to withdraw, when his employer detained 
him to inquire at what time he thought Leah would have strength to 
hear some very disagreeable news, 

He replied, that, taking into consideration her extreme delicacy of 
constitution, it would be advisable to put off for a couple of weeks or 
so all such communication, 

* Then, doctor, till that period you will stay here, 1 have no 
doubt, and let me assure you, a proper value will be put on your 
time, 

It was several days before Leah discovered the deformity of her in- 
tant. The surgeon had caused the nurse to bind a fillet of cloth over 
its brow, and it was an easy thing to persuade the simple, girlish mo- 
ther that such a proceeding was necessary in all cases. She was sit- 
ting upin bed, nursing and tondling the child, her beautiful face giving 
evidence once more of an almost perfect happiness, when, with a 
sudden gambol it dislodged the cloth, and the hideous pulsating blotch 
became apparent, 

Leah shricked aloud and fell back upon the couch. The doctor 
immediately tlew to her side: in a hurried manner he explained to her 
that there was in the case no immediate danger to life, all the evil 
lving in the deformity. She heard this but made no reply, only 
pressing the infant closer to her bosom. Atter a while— 

* Alas, doctor!" said she; ** you do not know what I know. — It will 
be a sore sight for him.” 

‘* He as already aware of it,”’ said her attendant. 

* And how did he bear it?” 

“ Why. well enough, he was a little moved : 
}* cted.” 

* Poor, poor John!” and she ive way to a long fit of silent 


— 


but such 1s to be ex- 


weeping, 
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But this discovery seemed only to have tixed her affections more 
firmly to her child : a more devoted mother could not exist. It seemed 
as if they were still but parts of the same being. She never lost sight 
of ut for one instant, and when the little darling smiled upon her, a 
low settled on her features of perfect joy, not the less intense, that 
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At length, the surgeon having informed his employer that she was 


now in a state ot health to hear, without danger, any communication 
he might have in view, he was dismissed as he had been brought, while 
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the liberality of his remuneration heightened the feelings of curiosity 
and suspicion, wherewith he had re warded the whole proceedings. 

The atternoon of that day, Fairy Leah sat at the window of her room 
caressing her child, and singing and talking to it. The young man 
she called John entered and took his seat beside her. He seemed 
labouring under the weight of some tidings, he did not know how to 
break, and appeared moody and embarrassed, and his dark features 
were knit as if every musele were strung. She looked at him with an 
expression of fondness, anxit ty, and fear. 

“Leah,” said he, “ you love your child,’ 

She made no reply, but pressed it to her heart as she held it, con- 
tinuing to regard him with a more intense degree of the same expres- 
sion. 

“You must part with it, dearest,” he went on.  ‘ Listen to me, 
Leah, that child is destined to murder me, and will do it, sooner or 
later. Look at that hideous mark on its brow: could you live with 
such a damning memorandum continually before your eyes. Yes, so 
certain as it exists, will that boy put me to death. I know this bya 
strange instinct that has ti iken possession of me, which I cannot ex- 
plain to you nor understi ind “_ ~ But nothing i is to be despaired 
of. Twill take every measure to protract,—if possible, to prevent it; 
—not on my own account, Heaven knows! but on account of him. I 
would not have him suffer what I do—I would not have him bear that 
centh- agony of soul, with life of bod y—remorse— 

‘John, John,” eried she , her eyes filling with tears, * your afflictions 
se unsettled your mind,’ 

“No, my mind is not like other people’s, or I should have long ago 
sunk into an idiot, or have given myself up to rid me honestly of this 
torment! No, its power of fee ling misery is unimpaired—my mind is 
unchanged! You must part with ‘the child. I have found a decent 
person, who, with her husband, is about to emigrate to the woods of 
America. She has lost a child of nearly the same age, and will take 
yours and rear it up, where it will never hear of its hi apless parents,’ 

“ No,” she cried, springing to her feet, ‘*I will go with it myself to 
America, or where you please, and rear it as you wish ; ; but no power 
shall ever separate me from my child!” 

‘7 will separate you! You must go with me, and think no more of 
that miserable offspring of crime and sorrow. De ‘arest, dearest Leah, 
I] cannot part with you. You are as it were the soul to my body,—to 
part from you were death indeed! We will seek together an unknown 
spot, in some remote part of the world, where 1 may haply elude the 
steps of that young avenger of blood.” 

“No, no, no, John! cannot do it. I love you dearly, but where 
my child goes, there I go also ;—is it not part of my own being ?” 

“‘ Nay, you judge erroneously, Le ah; your affection for your child 
is a mere animal instinct: our love is a passion of our minds, It 
ust be as I say, I have considered it deeply and dispassionately, and 
it is the only measure which promises aught like safety. It will be 
hard for you, Lown; but one pang, and it Is over, —much happiness, 
ut least alleviation of mise ry, may yet be before us.” 

Leah tried every argument, every endearment, and every appeal to 
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alter this determination, but without avail. It was, indeed, an aflect- 
ing sight to see the youthful mother, kneeling in an agony of supplica- 
tion, that her ots spring til oht not be exiled trom her bos ym). But he 
was inexorable, and assured her that next day was the last he could 
spare it to her. 

She begged _ would leave her alone till the latest moment she 
could be with 1 ° Hea ac (puleses dd, and rose to leave her. She ealled 
him to her, as was going, and kissed him warmly, He was surprised 


~ 


at this, especially after what had just passed between them, but turned 


and left the room. 
Next day, toward the afternoon, he avain entered that apartment to 
tellher the people were come who were to bear awav from her her 


clild. She was not there. Ile tapped at the door of the inner cham- 
ber—no answer! He pushed it open and went in. It, too, was empty. 
She had escaped away,—was gone! 


He stood for a while motionless in body—but oh! the fierce tumult 
that was whirling and eddving in bis mind! After he had remained 
thus tora Ittle, with aloud groan he threw himself upon the bed, and 
wave Way to a torrent of se lt-reproaches and curses. At length, 
starting up, be called for his horse, and rode away furiously along the 
? ads, in the a oft overt king the fucitive, This plan he pursued 
for several davs, going out and riding allover the neighbourhood, care- 
fully ex: mining every passenger. But it was without snuecess, and he 
cave up the endeavour, He immediately left the place, and never 
more was seen in that part of the country. 

bout thirty vears after the last det: vile d events, the acting partner 
in the firm of Basil and C ompany, Paper Manufacturers, died sud- 
dently. He left no son to inherit his share in the concern, and, more- 
over, the business was, at his death, involved in some intricacy. 

In consequence of this, the solicitors of Mr. Basil, who had been 
almost all his life abroad, in communicating to him thestate of his affairs, 
recommended him immediately to return to England, and himself take 
the manazement, or engage with another competent partner. 

Pheir answer w as his ap a arance at their plac = of business, about 
six months after their letter was despatched, Ile appeared to be a 
man between filty and sixty years of age, much bent, with staid, care- 
worn, pensive features, and a cire let of grey, or rather white hair, 
round about his bald crown, His manners were quiet and unobtru- 
sive; his look absent and reflective; his whole aspect that of a rather 
intellectual person. 

He now assumed the management of the factory, where his youth 
had been passed, and appeared desirous of devoting: his whole atten- 
tion to it. He found many alterations in the works, and himself pro- 
ceeded to make many more. 

The old house by the reservoir, now a complete ruin, he caused to 
be removed, and in its place, and with its materials, partly, he had con- 
structed a school for the ¢ hildre ‘n of his operatives. He did not take 
up his abode at Whitestream Lodge; in fact, that house had been let 
to a tenant, a merchant of Bristol, and his lease would not expire for 


some vears to come, 
He set about building a cottage, and selected for its site a spot on 
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the south side of the wood that inclosed the dell of Whitestream, the 
very fields which I have early in the tale alluded to. 

Having furnished this place, and provided it with a library and 
scientific apparatus, he settled here, devoting himself to the study of 
mechanics, especially as relating to his own peculiar branch of manu- 
facture. His whole time was yielded up to this study, and the result 
was, that several curious pieces of mechanism were put on trial, and 
finally into continual use at Whitestream. The consequence of this 
was, that the greater part of the work, formerly performed by labour 
of hand, was now executed in half the time, and an infinitely superior 
manner, by machinery of iron and wood, and three-fourths of their 
workmen were thrown out of employment. 

A powerful and bitter resentment was raised against Mr. Basil, on 
this account, in the minds of the labourers, but, persuaded in his own 
mind of the ultimate benefit to mankind of the substitution of ma- 
chinery for manual labour, he not only disregarded this, but having first 
pate nted his inventions, endeavoured to spread them as widely as pos- 
sible. 

In a certain district in the North of England, in the neighbourhood 
of a great manufacturing town, there are several extensive paper- 
works. The proprietors of these having been induced to try Mr, 
Basil’s patent, were so well pleased with its working, as to invite him 
to a public dinner before his leaving the place, after seeing his machines 
putin action, He had received many threatening letters from those 
whom his invention had, for the time, de prived of their living, and he 
was given to understand that a combination, for his destruction, was 
afoot among them. 

This, however, did not in any degree afiect him, and without taking 
the slightest notice of it, or even making any precaution, he went to 
the party, amid the hootings of an immense crowd of labouring people, 
of every description, that beset the neighbourhood. 

The hall in which it was held was the ball-room of one of the prin- 
cipal hotels in the place. It had two large windows opening to the 
street, and two into a wide grassy space in its rear. These latter were 
thrown open to admit the air. About forty gentlemen dined, and the 
evening had passed in toasts and complimentary speeches. Mr. Basil 
was remarked to preserve throughout a calm and habitually melancholy 
expression, though not at all such as to depress the gener ral hilarity. 
How much then were the company surprised when, on a sudden, the 'y Saw 
him start inio a listening posture, while his face assumed a look of sur- 
prise, anxiety, and deep attention. Presently his feelings appeared 
roused to a pitch of extreme excitement, and, while every eye was 
fixcd upon him in silent wonder, he apologised to the chairman, stat- 
mg, that under the open windows he heard a voice speak, and a name 
mentioned, which brought to his memory scenes long since past, and 

raised in his mind a curiosity of which he could not Tesist the gratifi- 
cation. 

Thereupon, rising, he went quickly to the window, and, bending 
forwards, looked out. The next instant he staggered rapidly back, 
and uttering a scream so strangely loud and thrilling that the glasses 
on the table quivered and rang, fell senseless on the floor. 
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All immediately sprang up and flew to his assistance 

Thev found his face covered with what appeared to them a quantity 
of 1 ud, es] ct ily his eves were con | lt '¢ ly til ed with it. Those parts 
ot the features not reached were ot a burning scarlet hne, and his 
black neckerchief and the collar of his coat were sprinkled with vivid 
red Stains, 


Thev could not divine what this was till one. atte mpting to wipe if 


away, had his finvers burnt It was a large quantity of the strongest 
oul of vitre /. mived with san 4 \ cry of horrol arose mn that hall, so 


recently ringing with shouts ol conviviality, and at once all was con- 
fusion, uproar, indecision, wonder, fear. 

Some cred cut to thy and barry acte the do TS.* others. to send To 
the barracks, and eall out a euard of soldiers. Some crowded round 
the prostrate gentleman ; thers ran hither and thither about the vreat 


apartment, 1 nkne wing what to do or where to tly. 


i ; 

\! tha rentieman present, who had been exerting himself to 
produce something Lhe order, succeeded in pressing, as it were, two 
territied waiters to brine eold water, wherewith to didute and wash away 
the acid. He was asurgeon, and the leading person of that profession 

eur 
i ! r 


lle had him then removed Upstarrs to one of the bedrooms of the 


hotel. and renewed his s itive endeavours. But it was plainly of no 
avall thi hellish scheme mi been ioo well concocted, and too adroit 
executed, The sand had tound its way into the eves, and deep into the 
nostrils, Part of the face was a ready a black, burnt, lifeless mass, 
and it was plain that sloughing or mortification must spread to a fear 
ful extent. The eves!—they were already burnt oat—there was no 
i | them. Was there hoj e tor lite the surgeon. shor k his 
he 

Shortly the unfortunate sufferer recovered consciousness—the agony 
he now endured must have been dreadful; and though he appeared a 
Thi \ ha i vreat contre OVe T I Ss feelings, vet his groans were so 
ha \ that several pes ple living at the hotel immediately lett if 
for other establishments. | 


Por twenty-four hours this continued; then the pain ceased—for 
whi the nerves were dead Phe tl sh of his face was now a burnt, 
lifeless mass, and was fast beginning to separate from the bone. Hor- 
ribl 

But now he commenced to talk in a strange wav. His attendants 
took it tor delirium, but the sureeon, as he listened, heard names and 
circumstances mentioned, with which he recollected himself being in- 
volved in early youth, which had been graven, as it were, with an iron 
pen in his memory. His attention was aroused, and soon he became 
convinced that his patient was the same by whom, half a lifetime be- 
fore, he had been so mysteriously employed in London. He spoke to 
him, and endeavoured to recall himself to his recollection. From that 
instant the delirium ceased—the poor sufferer spoke no longer of old 
things—no further did he rave of remorse or vengeance—no more did 
he murmur the gentle name of Leah Merel. 

‘* Has the man been taken, doctor ?” at length he asked. 


‘No, it would seem the conspiracy has been so darkly wrought up, 
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that there is no lighting upon the actual perpetrator. They only wait 


for adescription of his person from von to trace hin out, and have him 
Decent to punishment. 


‘ae ‘an eive no desc ‘ript yn 


A very large reward has been offered for his apprehension, but 
hitherto without success: and as most of the men out of employ are 
emigrating, it is possts te he may find his w: ay out of the country before 
suspicion fairly al lights upon him.’ 

“God grant tl 


In aclean, though seantily-furnished apartment of a one-story house, 
on the outside of the town, satan elderly woman alone, A ti ible was 
beside her, with a large old Bible upon it, and a pair of spectacles laid 
in the fold of the leaves. A lamp hung by a wire from a hook in the 
ceiling above it, and asmall tire was glowing inthe chimney. It was 
past midnicht. 

She sat in amusing posture, her head leaning on her hand, and her 
eyes fix d upon the fire, ‘The fender, part of the rine of an old ear- 
riage-wheel, supported a couple of small fect, which, from their ele- 
cance of shape, along with the little hand, now marked with promi- 
nent blue veins, that rested on her knees, could have belonged only 
to Fairy Leah. It was she. 

As she sat, she uttered, apparently without being conscious of it, het 
thonehts aloud. 

‘Alas! will he never reform 7?—will he never become what he was ? 
Not a night that he comes home to me but he ts mad with liquor! No 
change—no amendment—no hope! Woe is my heart—my child ts 
become worse to me than ever my mother was! How shall I soothe 
him, and get him pence ably to bed 2” 

Here she heard the door opened—a foot hurried ste althily alone the 
passage, and she rose to her feet to be on her euard as her son entered 
the room. 

Hewasatall, besotted-looking young man, with a heavy fur-cap drawn 
down over his eves. He stood for a moment, and then slipped down 


on achest close to the wall, his features wearing a look of extreme ex- 


citement, which, to her eyes, was palpably more than that of drunken- 
ness. She stood looking at him, uncertain what to think or do, over- 
powered with anxiety and apprehension. 

‘© Mother!" said he, in alow, hoarse voice, while he trembled exceed- 
ingly, ‘ f have kille d aman!” 

The agitation of the poor woman was extreme. She attempted to 
speak, but could not, while she clutched the back of the chair she had 
risen from, to prevent her from falling to the ground. 

‘They made me do it,” he continued.‘ The card turned up ¢ John 
Meriel,’ and we had all sworn. Oh, my God! how different it looks 
now when it is done, from what it did before! Mother, | am in mortal 
fear!” and he gave way to a flood of weeping, while she stood gazing 
at him, struck to the very heart. 

“Ww hat is it you have done, John ?” at length she uttered. 

“ That man who set up the machines at the mills, that have made us 


beggars :—the man from some place in shire, —Basil is his 
name.” 
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‘Mercy !" she screamed, putting one hand suddenly to her head. 

‘““ |] have done for bim!” 

She fell to the floor as Wf she had been shot. 

He sat still for a few minutes, looking at her with a stupid stare. 
Then, rising, he litted her up and laid her on the bed in a corner of the 
place, and resumed his seat on the chest. 

The second day after the commission of this crime, a quiet, poor, 
genteel-looking woman presented herself at the hotel where Basil lay. 
She mquired it he were vet living. The porter rephed that he was 
still alive and sensible. 

‘Tell him that a woman ts here who very much desires to see him. 
Her name is Leah Meriel, of shire.” 

The man went directly, not to him, but to the surgeon. On hearing 
the name mentioned, a strange cham of recollections and surmises 
arose in his mind, which, combined with what he had gathered from 
the murmurings of his patient, produced a mass of most unpleasant 
suspicions, fears, and doubts. He immedtately gave instructions to 
admither. And vet he repented of this shortly. 

‘Such an interview is certain, Wf all be as 1 think, to hurry his dis- 
solution. But again, there is no hope, and how am lto know whether 
this matter is not something it may ease his dymg moments to have 





settled 

He accordingly introduced her, having first mentioned to him the 
fact of her presence, 

She found him laid on his bed, the whole of his face covered with 
dressings and bandages, his mouti only being free to allow of his 
bre ithine, 

* Isit you, Leah 2” said he, much moved. 

“Tt is John,” she replied, and sank upon a chair by the bedside, 
taku 


hold of his hand with both ot hers. 
The surgeon withdrew.—the hived nurse at the time happened to be 


— 


ai “ft nt. 
Leah,” said he, 1 thought vou had been long ago laid in your 
vrrave. Hlave vou not forgot mMe—now ¢/ I am sure there was littie of 


good in me to be loved so much.” 
* Porgot vou. John! Heaven kuows I never loved any human being 


— 


save vou and my miserable son!” 

‘And after thirty vears separation, now when you find me an aged, 
mangled, dving wretch, do you talk to me in this way ?”° 

“Yes, John, if an eternity were to pass away, could I do aught 
but still love you—and your child, though he has been to me as 
any thing but yours. Alas! from first to last, what a life I have led ?” 

‘Comfort yourself, Leah. You have lived sinlessly, and endured 
your trials with meekness. There is rest for you in futurity—though 
not for one so fearfully stained as I am.” 

He paused—he was very weak. 

‘Is itnot an awful thing, Leah, to be dving with such thoughts as 
these ?” 

She gave way toa gush of weeping. 

‘* What a fearful account I have to render!” he continued. ‘ Did 
I not, when I had the rearing of your young mind, teach you evil and 
not good ?” 
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“Alas! John, you taught me to love. you—the rest was all my 


own. 
‘* And that crime the most heinous erring man cancommit! Did 


I not slaughter him—send him to judgment unwarned—and he the 
father that begot me? Has not the great Father dre radtully punished 


the deed. Did not his finger write on my boy’s brow the command 


‘ Avenge’—and sce how he has fulfilled it. Yes, Leah, ere his hand 
did this to me, I could see, in the moonlight, {the curse graven on his 


forehead !"" 


There was a long pause. 

At length he said, ina calmer tone— 

“Leah, there is something vet to be done.” 

At that moment the surgeon entered the room, He was about to 
take leave for the time, and stated he would look in again. in the 
evening. 

** Doctor,” said the patient, “is Mr. — 
have changed my mind, and have something to bequeath.” 

©} will send for him immediately ;” and alter looking to the dress- 
ines, he withdrew, 

The lawyer arrived shortly after, and with his aid, he settled upon 
Leah a certain annuity, the rest of his larger property going to a distant 
relation, a manufacturer of Manchester. 

When this was done, he was much exhausted. After some minutes, 
When the gentleman was gone, he desired the waiting-woman to leave 
the room till she was rung for, and, once more, these two strange beings 
were left alone together. 

Leah, who had now had time to recover from the feelings that at 
first overpowered her, endeavoured to fill his mind with thoughts 
and hopes, suitable for one in his: situation. May we trust she was 
successful ! 

* You were, what the world calls, the ruin of my youth,” said she ; 
“but if [, a frail, erring creature of clay, have forgiven and loved you 
so sincerely, how greatly more will He pardon, who ts himself Merey 
and Love 2” 

In this strain did her quiet, sweet voice pour balm into the wounds 
of his spirit. Grantit, Heaven! May my deathbed have such a com- 
forter! 

All this while he was rapidly sinking. At length he said, in a 
voice so low and weak, as scarcely to be heard even by her wakeful 
ears, " 

* Y es, I begin to think there may be yet mercy for me, and that He 
has sent you, an angel of coodness and love, to tell me of it, and 
to throw a lh: sh of hope around my deathbed. I am dying. Do not 

call any one. I should wish to die as | desired to live, in your presence 
only, Leah. But don’t be alarmed. It is so easy! IT feel just 
as if I was awakening from a dream, only the process of change ts 
slowe 49 : 

“God grant you may awaken from the short fevered dream of this 
world toa bright everlasting re ality ! 

“Amen, Leah!—but it is a hard thing to part from you again 


when I had found you after so long as separation.” 


still in the house? I 











bal a) Love. 


This was uttered slowly, and almost by syllables. 

Tn a paroxysm of unsuppressible « motion. she threw herself on the 
bed. When the fit was over, and allowed her to observe, she saw he 
breathed no longer. Hle was dead. And such was the deathbed of a 
PARRICIDE! 

lis body was conveyed to Whitestream, and laid ina little gothic 
tomb, he had himselt CA iscd to be construct d, ln the churchyard of 
the parish. 

Lk hy by the he! rot t 


, 


annuity he had left her, followed to that 
place » She did not long linger behind him, Within a year, she too 
hadsunk. Tt was her latest request that she should be buried in the 
same grave with hin; bat this, from the prejudices of his friends, 
could not be comple dt with. Th e COUDLEY people, however, made her 
ETAV close on the outside of the wall of the tomb; and there she lies, 
without stone or inscription, or even a tlower to record her existence. 
VW hethe r these things are ot couseg ut nee to hie r now, li wVCvet. l leave, 
reader, to your quiet th hits. 

As for her son, his tate is unknown to me. Three persons were 
taken for the crime—-but he was not one of them. Two, to whom the 
connexion with the conspiracy could be partly brought home, were Im- 
prisoned for six months each—-the third was set free. It is to be be- 
hie vi d, eithes th it some accide nt bel | him, Ol that he CS( aped from the 
country with the emigrants. 





LOVE, 


On! l OVE Is like the belted bee 
Bright hovering in spring : 
be wise, and touch him warily, 


Or ve mav teel lis sting! 


The honey d prize will boom away, 
Lost o'erthe roaring river; 
But in the heart the sting will stay, 


And, venom'd, work for ever. 


‘» 


Qh! never hung a bonnier bee 
On sweeter opening flow'r 
Than waked the honev-love in me, 


Chance passing at the hour 


But never bov, with wilder spring, 
Released his prev in terror, 
Phan lt y feel the hidden sting, 


} } 
And huow mv tatal error, 


MARC LOGON, 
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THE LOVE OF THE COUNTRY. 


A pure love of the country Is as rare as a pure love of country, 
without the article. What love of the country is noé will help us to 
the discovery of what it properly ax. All who go to the country, or fly to 
the country, or even who prefer the country tothe town, are not lovers 


of it, or in Horace’s frame of mind, when he ey aculated, 
“Q rus quando te aspiciam,” 


and sighed for the Sabine villa. 

Many thousands repair to their country-houses, or those of their re- 
latives and friends, sole ly because a certain time of the year has come, 
when by the cauon-law of fashion it is absolute ly forbidden to abide 
any longer in houses with numbers, and streets with names. How often 
is the law cursed while it is obe yed! How many “a longing, linger- 
ine look” is cast from the woods and fields during the weary seoatie of 
August and September, back upon Piceadilly and the Strand! Hun- 
dreds would pass the livelong summer in the very heart’s core of 
London—if they dared! With such the love of the country is simply 
the want of courage to live in town, But why give way to this false 
shame and make the mselves martyrs to an affec ted taste? Is it scan- 
dalous to summer in a city? Where is the disgrace of being seen 
lounging in Pall-mall or Bond-street, when the sun is in Leo? If you 
prefer the Haymarket to the meadows whence the hay comes, wang not 
avow it like an honest man, and boldly stick to the metropolis It is 
no crime (though in the opinion of some it may be a blunder) to relish 
Spring-gardens or the Temple-gardens, or even Hatton-garden, better 
than all the gardens of all the country-seats in England, Muc ‘h is to 
be said, too, with a little ingenuity, in behalf of your civic predilec- 
tions. The roses of Hatton-garden have no thorns; there lurk no 
ambushed snakes under the grass of St. James’s Park; no shipwrecks 
agonize your feelings as you pace the Strand; no bull rushes out to 
gore and toss you, if you saunter among the bowers of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Then the city has many, very many, of the objects which are 
so much admired and sought for in the « country, and which the country 
is erroneously supposed to possess exclusively. Books have been 
written on the Natural History of London, You may botanize tn 
every part of the town, and if you are an ornithologist, you have only 
to ascend any church-steeple, or climb your own chimane ‘ys, Which ts 
still permitted you by law. Do you want rookeries ?—repair to St. 
Giles’s, or stroll into Old Jewry. If rookeries of brick are not so 
rural as those of trees, Irishmen are surely more romantic than crows, 
and Jews more picturesque than jackdaws. if the country should 
boast its crisped brooks and flowery streams, it may fairly be answered 
that the Thames is, by confession, the nailos stream in ‘Engl: ind, and 
that this glorious river is broader in London than any where else. 
Besides the country has no sewers! This is a point i which the 
town carries it hollow. 

Some people are fond of hills; well, are there no hills in London ? 
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Are hills incompatible wth cities? There is Rome, a large city, which 
has no fewer than seven. Paris has even its mountains, for example 
Montmartre. To be sure Paris is more celebrated for its champagne, 
but T mention Tower-hill, Holborn-hill, and the hills of Rome and 
Paris, only to show that allis not as flat in great cities as is sometimes 
suppos od : you ean have your ups and downs, your hill and valley, in 
the metropolis as well asin Wales or Cumberland. The chief draw- 
back T see upon the pleasureof a tour in London, compared with an 
excursion through the Welch mountains is, that in the latter there is 
some chance. if not a very great probability, of an overset on the verge 
of a precipice, and a roll down a thousand feet of rocks, into some 
wizard brook below : enjoyments which you must make up your mind 
to dispense within the tormer, there being no precipices to be met 
with, and no brook to be seen or heard, save only Brook-street. 
However Edo not mean to athrm that a complete rus in urbe is 
in the nature of things. As my friend Quinapulus finely observes, ‘ the 
country is the country, and the town is the town.” There is a very 
marked difference between the tlowers that drag out their wretched ve- 
etable lives inthe windows of a street tn Bloomsburv, and those that 
flourish wild and free on the banks of the W ve, or the sides of Cader 
Idris. Lam only saving that if a man detests a country life, he ought 
not to allow fashion to compel him to lead one. It is better to feign 
excuses for passing August in the Albany, than commit the practical 
and vexatious hypocrisy of sojourning at Llangollen and sighing for 


Lon Nn. 


’ 
‘ 
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Others there are who tly to cottages and woods for the sake of eman- 
cipation from the restratuts and formalities imposed by towns. They 
rusticate for the pleasures of being rustic, a very different thing from 
being rural. To one, a retreat to Devonshire is an escape from trou- 


sers and Wellingtons to buckskins and t ps. Another absconds to the 
Hoeehlands to diseneumber himself of gloves. A third ensconces him- 
self in the mountains of Caernarvonshire for the prerogative of shaving 
but a week, or cuiting his razor altogether. Why not turn Mus- 


sulman and stayin London? The number of instances would astonish 
vou mn Ww. ch love of the country is resolvable into mere natural anti- 


; ’ } ° ° 
pathiv to p rsonal cleanliness, \ vacation in the country is to very 


many, particularly students and gownsmen, only so many holidays 
from ip and water—a long reprieve trom the brush and comb. 

‘ Thisis a charming retreat; what a sweet ec ittage ! such beautiful 
wood ! such enchanting water! What name do you give this little Pa- 
radise ?” 

‘* Les Delices.” 

“Tt is indeed a del us spot.” 

a v it more than words can express; you see L wear no 
braces 

Akin to this is the love of saunterine and day-dreaming, to both of 
which the country ts favourable, and the town unpropitious. You may 
lounze in Bond-street, but you cannot saunter. You can only saunter 
nfields and forests: and itis needless to expatiate upon the perils and 
dangers of day-dreaming (which is pretty much the same as sleep- 


‘ ° | ' : ‘ | } s | 
Waiking), amidst the whirlof cabs, calash Ss, dravs, dog-carts, coaches, 


caravans, trucks, tandems, Broughams, britzskas, chariots, curricles, 


saree 
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chairs, carts, vans, waggons, and omnibuses, constituting the moving 
mass of the mighty tide of life and population which daily and nightly 
sweeps through the passes and thoroughfares of London. The place 
to saunter is Blackheath, Salisbury-plain, Windsor Park, or the ‘Tros- 
sachs. The country is the place for aramble and a revery; in town it 
vou stray you are lost; if you doze you are diddled. But the saun- 
terer and dreamer dune not seck the country because he loves it or 
prefers it: he chooses the fields because he can stroll about them with 
his hands in his pockets, as the poet Thomson ate his peaches from the 
garden-wall; or because he can somnambulize at noonday, as the 
albatross is said tosleep upon the wing; or because there are haycocks 
and banks of primroses and daisies, where he can occasionaily stretch 
out his lubber length, and solicit slumbers which it might be fatal to 
enjoy in the equestrian Maelstroom of Charing-cross, or in the vehicular 
torrent of Cheapside. 

The mere desire of change causes many a town-mouse to metamor- 
phose himself for months into a country mouse. This class provincial- 
ize themselves for one half of the year merely because they have been 
metropolitans for the other. ‘They are fully as happy in returning to 
town in February as in returning to the country in June. Their enjoy- 
ment of life, like the amusement of dancing, consists entirely in 

changing places. They have been so long in Harley-street, that they 
must vo down to Hants; and then they remain so long r in Hants in 
they must go back to Harle *y-street. Thus the y swing between town 
and country, like a pendulum, or Mahomet’s coflin, and if they ever 
settle, it is inthe suburbs. 

Observe your suburban people; they invariably tell you that they 
love the country, while the very choice they have made of an 
abode, demonstrates that they love the town just as well, Why 
does any family fix itself at Kensington or Hampstead, but be- 

cause they cannot tear themselves away from Park-lane or Blooms- 
bury? The ‘y seek to please two masters ; man, who made the town, 
and God, who made the country. Betwixt streets of re ‘d brick and lanes 
of green trees they know not which to choose, and therefore, like all 
temporizers, the y endeavour to reconcile both by quarte ring thesnselons 
in rud ly villas peeping over clumps of verdure, resembling inverted 
bunches of carrots in Covent-garden. 

Are places like these the country ?—no more than Covent-garden is 
the garden of the Hesperide s. As imitations of the country, they are 
more to be detested for that very reason; just as the monkey | 1S parti- 
cularly hideous because it apes the man. But what makes , ithe 
suburbs most ridiculous is that they mimic both the country ‘and 
the town; here is a row of houses: trying to look like Portland- 
Street; there a group of cottages giving themselves the airs of a 
Tyrolese hamlet. Beside an ambitious copy of a house in Fins- 
bury, you see a still more daring atte mpt ata villa on the lake of Como. 
When cockne ‘vs go to fancy-balls, it is re ‘marked that they generally 
appear as she ‘pherds or sportsmen, Snobbs is gener lly a Corydon 3 . 
Priggins must be Hawthorn ; and Miss Snooks, Am: aryllis or nothing. 
In the same way, the most citizenlike of all im: winable dwellings of 
baked red clay, ‘will surround itself with three laburnums, two lilacs, 
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and a poplar, and call itself ** Sans Souci,” or ‘The Hermitage.” 
Fancy a hermitage with a brass knocker! Figure to Vv‘ urselves the 
cell of a recluse with a brass plate upon the door be aring the imserip- 
tion of ** Mr. Stubbs! An anchorite of the name of Stubbs! Or 
Wiggins an eremit 


Far in a wild, remote from public view, 


brom vouth to ave, the reverend Wiggins grew. 


A great revolution has taken place since the jaded inhabitant of 
London could es ape from his dungeon on a bright morning, in early 
summer, and convey himselt, within the hauits of a conscionable fasting 
walk, toa genuine rural spot bevond the ** smoke and stir” of the me- 


tropolis, such as Milton had im bis eve when he wrote lis we li-known 


As one who long in populous city pent, Xe. 


The country ventured in those days to come to the very gates of the 
capital, lw il not say that the Pauns daneed at Brompton, or that 
Syivanus was ever seen m the shades of Vauxhall, or that the trees of 
Kensington were tenanted by the Drvyads, or that Dian ever hunted 
with her nymphs over Harrow-lill; for Milton would have recorded 
those events had they taken place in his times; but it is certain that 
* pleasant villages and farms” then * adjoined”” London; that ‘* each 
rural sight’ was to be seen, ** each rural sound” heard ; a man might 
then have led a pastoral or even a hermit’s life almost within the 
bills of mortality, provided lis name was neither Tubbs or Tomkins, 
and provided he abstained from = brass plates and knockers; but now 
the very idea of a Colin, or a ‘Pock, within fifty miles of St. Paul’s, 1s 
enough to make even Hleraclitus laueh: the town has put the country 
to flight; may, the country may be said to have been turned out of 
the « UNITY, Rus in wu he Wiustl mae ed be chimerieal, where to find even 
rus im rure is vO Casy Matter, Steam has a great deal to answer for. 
We have never heard the rail in the meadows, since we began to travel 
on railroads. A day's journey will hardly bring us within the note of 


the cuckoo, and the song of the nightingale will soon be as the music 
of the spheres. Probably, before many vears the only sounds heard in 
kb igwiand will be the hissing ot th bore bs Oe d the 1hit chanie il clatter of 


the steam-coach. Agreeable exchange for the song of the milkmaid 
and the warding ot P omel 

A querui iS trerad ren irked: 

‘* | have no motives to take me tothe country now.” 

‘No motives! have you not the loco-motives 2” 

** But seriously, there is no longer an object.” 

* Object! as there not always the ¢erminus 

“Ay, the fermainus, that cverlasting terminus ; of all pedantries save 
me from the pedat time was when I could go to 
Torquay, or Clifton, or Norwood, or Beaumaris—now [ must go to 
a ferminus ; I cannot stir a st Pp be youd a ferminus ; pray tell me, if 


ry of engineering: 


you bave so much geography, where 1s Zerminas ? Or who is Ter- 
minus? 
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“There was a Roman deity so called.” 
“Not Roman—English! he ts the god of those pagan engineers, 


and the tdol of the railway compan satthis moment. J] shall worship 
Juseernant soonet n Terminus.’ 
‘Well determined,” L replied. 

In the course of aaies conversation lately, a person alluded to the 
subject of Rural Deans, and a clergyman present remarked that their 
office was a very anctent one. 

“ Yet T do not recollect,” somebody auswered, “ that it is men- 
tioned inthe ‘De Rustica,” or by etther Theoeritus or Virgil.” 

“ Did any body ever sce a Rural Dean 7” asked a third. 

It happened that Z had seen that spiritual phenomenon, and | 
said so, 

You saw a Rural Dean!” exclaimed several voices. 

“Where?” demanded the most incredulous of the company. 

“Tn Fleet-street !’ 

Oddly enough, out of a party of seven or eight, meluding a clergy- 
man, | was the only one who had ever seen a Rural Dean, and | had 
seen himin the heart of London. 

The only decided case Lever met with of rus in urbe,” said Quina- 
pulus. 

Little boys and girls think they love the country very sincerely, when 
in fact they love only gooseberries and cherries. The country ts a 
fruitful theme of panegyric as long as there is fruit upon the ‘trees, 
Well, it is as legitimate to worship Pomona for her apples and pears, 
as the true divinity for the sake ot the loaves and fishes. 

‘ But nobody ts so wicked ?” says Simplex, 

* Nobody !—suppose the fish a turbot '—-what think you?” 

“Oh, a turbot! that alters the case. 

This, however, is rambling. To return then to our subject; we pro- 
ceed from the views of little girls to consider those of young women, 
over whom * the sentimental” exercises a potent influence, and enters 
large ly into their inclinations towards the country. To them the 
country is Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia realized ; every lass ts a Ga- 
latea, every lad a ‘Tityrus, the commonest hind a Colin Clout. They 
think there isa pair of turtle-doves for every tree in the island, and 
their notion of a lamb ts that of a little capering qui adruped, covered 
with the finest wool, and bedizened with pink ribbons. The thought 
of a pig never enters their dear heads, and the ploughboys of their 
fancies have the countenances of cherubs, dress like the Queen’s 
poges, and whistle only Italian airs. They cannot conceive what 
peo ple want with such coarse things as bre «A and bacon, when they 
ean breakfast on honey, and dine on conserve of roses. As to killing 
a lamb for food, they would Just as soon cherish the thought of parri- 
cide. They revolt from a pigeon-pie as they would from the banquet 
of Thyestes. However, these fair enthusiasts will eat boiled chicken 
and roast ducks, neither chickens nor ducks being fortunate enough 
to share the protection with which poetry and sentiment shie ld the dove 
and the redbreast. Potatoes they consider a barbarous innovation 
upon the dietary of pastoral romance. The ground would be much better 
occupied with peaches and nectarines. 
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Who could think of sitting in Rosamond’s bower, eating “ pink- 
eyes ?” Or in a grotto, 


With wild thyme, and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 


munching “ purple kidneys 7” Faugh !—the Wild Irish Girl, herself, 
would shudder at such an inconrenance. A Parliament of senti- 
mental damsels would turn the agricultural interest upside down ; the 
corn-fields would be turned into fields of mignionette, the hop-g rardens 
into groves of myrtle, and the Board of Trade would be a verses 
engaged in securing the carnation trade with France, and our com- 
merce in hyacinths and tulips with the Dutch. 

Do any of our readers remember the celebrated Signor Pastorelli, 
who p: ‘id England a visit some years since? His advertiseme: its, in the 
form of a circular letter, ran as follows : 


‘Signor Pastorelli, from Arcadia, presents his compliments to the 
ladies of England, and has the honour to inform them that he has ar- 
rived in this country with a new and complet e assortment of every ar- 
ticle in the sylvan and pastoral line. He ventures to assert, that such 
a superb variety of crooks was never before presented to the shep- 
herdesses of Great Britain. His e hapeau de paille d’Arcadie will be 
admitted a paragon of rural elegance and beauty, The most cursory 
inspection of his ivory rakes, tortoiseshell spades, and alabaster milk- 
pails, will give unbounded satisfaction. 

“ The Signor solicits particular attention to his far-famed pipe, made 
after the exact model of the instrument on which the Roman swains 
plaved in the time of Signor Virgilio; and to his 1 incompari able ABolian 
harp, which performs the choicest serenades when it is laid on a bank 
of violets in a southerly breeze. 

* Pastorellt begs also to state that he is professor of the art of billing 
and cooing, in which he gives lessons (twelve for one guinea), 

‘* His dove-quill pens for love-letters are recommended ; also his 
couleur-de-rose ink, which has the admirable property of making the 
most insipid note that a lady or gentleman can ind: ite, seem the wit- 
tiest and most agreeable billet-doux to the individual who has the hap- 
pine ss to receive it, 

‘* Lambs taught to skip quadrilles and gallopades. 

‘** Bees taught to hum the Irish melodies, as originally written by 
Monsieur L'Amour. 

‘** N.B.—One or two dying swans for sale. Immediate application 
necessary. 

“ Thatched House, 
‘* May 1.” 


The sentimentalist, however, loves the country of the fancy, not the 
country as itis in fact. No people are so soon wearied and ‘dis: rusted 
with a rural life as those who prepare for it under the tuition of the 
Shenstones and Pastorellis. Nothing can be more remote from the 
reality than the romance. For one pair of cooing doves, there are in 
every farm in England twenty pair of gabbling geese, as many of 
waddling ducks, the same proportion of turkeys, the same of barn- 
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door fowl, a feathered band that makes a very excellent figure indeed 
upon plate and platter, but which the pastoral poets, with one accord, 
abandon to the poulterer and the cook. 

Take the sentimentalist from the sheepcot to the pigsty, and see 
how the change will aflect him; yet a swine is as rural asa sheep, al- 
though he is not commonly petted in his pighood, and perhaps never 
decorated with knots of ribbon. The sight of a bond Jide shepherd 
is the best of all remedies for the diseased i imagination, that fancies all 
the flocks in the empire tended by Arcadian youths prattling eclogues 
from sunrise to sunset. 

How picturesque is a thatched cottage, imbosomed in trees, seen 
from the opposite side of a stream or valley! 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, your picturesque cottage is 
as dark as a dungeon, as damp asa fen, as low as a cock-pit, and as 
prolific of insect life as an ant-hill, or a decayed cheese. I have seen 
an enchanting one, where you could gather mushrooms on the floor of 
the kitchen, “study the whole science of entomology in the bedcham- 
bers, amuse yourself with rat-catching in the drawing-room, and com- 
pose a treatise upon all the winds of Heaven from a personal expe- 
rience of their relative impetuosities, as you sat at dinner in the 
parlour. Perhaps there is no better test of a genuine love of the 
country than living in a cottage to enjoy it. But there are cottages in 
the air as well as castles in the air, and visionary people will continue 
to build both to the end of the chapter, 

Numbers there are who repair to the country for retirement and re- 
pose after a life of business and care. Having over-drudged them- 
selves in the city, they conclude that they can only have relaxation by 
leaving it; and accordingly they rush into the fields, and sometimes 
take to agriculture at sixty. There is no character more diverting to 
others, and more wretched in himself, than a sexagenarian citizen 
transmuted into a farmer. 

I knew a hosier who underwent this ridiculous metamorphosis. Until 
he left his counter, he could just as easily have squared the circle as 
explained the difference between a plough and a harrow. Had you 
shown him a field of wheat and told him it was an oaken copse, he 
would have implicitly believed you. I found him one day amongst his 
cabbages, hunting for a rose; and his acquaintance with animals was 
such, that 1 have no doubt he verified the proverb by “ by going to the 
goat’s house to look for wool.”” You may guess what a fortune he made 
by farming, and what a happy life he led, between his losses and dis- 
appointments, the frauds committed on him, and the ridicule of the 
whole neighbourhood. His family made pets of every beast and bird 
on the estate, so that his table in the country was as ill-furnished as 
in town it had been remarkable for its vulgar profusion. With poultry 
in the greatest abundance, you might as well have looked ‘for a roast 
ostrich as a roast duck at Newborough ; the ducks were under the 
patronage of Miss Amelia, and they waddled about with an air of as- 
surance, as much as to say, ‘‘ We are not to be eaten.” 

One day I had the following dialogue with dame Pluck, the hen-wife, 
in the farmyard : 

‘‘ Those are fine, fat chickens, Mrs, Pluck.” 
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‘“ Yes, surely,sir; they gets plenty to eat, so they do.” 


shall we have them to-morrow 2’ 


‘* There’s a nice pair for boiling ; 
‘©Them’s the mistress’s chickens, sir.’ 
‘*] know they are, but they are just fit to be killed.” 

‘* Kill the mistress’s chickens! | wonder what she'd say, if she 
heard you talk of killing her chickens!” 

“They are pets, I see; well, I love ducks as well; there’s a plump 
one; I hope I'll soon see you on the dish, my fine fe ‘llow.” 

‘Tf Miss Amelia has no objection, I have none,” answered Mrs. 
Pluck 

“6 Objection to ducks!” 

- Only to roasting them, sir; nobody ever saw a duck roasted, or a 
chicken boiled in this house, since Mr. Chubb came to it.’ 

Eat nothing but geese and turkeys e 

‘* Bat the geese !—eat my master’s geese! I] never saw such a gen- 
tleman for eating.” 

* Well, the turkeys! May I have a boiled turkey?” 

‘¢ Master Dickey, will you let one of your turkeys be put in the pot 
and boiled for this gentleman's dinner?” cried Mrs. Pluck to Mr. 
Chubb’s third boy, who happened at the moment to enter the vard. 

Master Dickey returned an indignant negative, althoug h | could 
perceive he would have sacrificed his mother’s chickens and his sister’s 
ducks with little scruple. 

My resentment was prodigious; loving poultry from my youth up, and 
surrounded with the fattest chickens, geese, and turkeys, without the 
prospect of tasting a merrythought or a drumstick of one of them, 
it occurred to me to set fire to the hen-house some dark night, and 
thus lay in a store of roast-fowl for the season. But 1 contented myselt 
with taking advantage one day of Mrs. Pluck’s absence from her post 
to shoot a pair of the fattest chic kens, which IL deposited in my game- 
bag, and returning with my gun on my shoulder, presented them to the 
citizen and his lady as a brace of partridge s! The chickens were missed, 
and Mrs. Chubb plucked a crow with Mrs, Pluck upon the subject, 
but the murder I perpetrated, and the trick I played, are secrets trom 
the Chubb family to this hour. 

But more people leave town to worry and destroy the animal king- 
dom than to cherish and protect them. However, | am not going to 
deliver myself of a diatribe against sportsmen, although I do not think 
them entitled to style themse Ives true lovers of the country, any more 
than the classes I have already mentioned, or many others which I 
must leave untouched. 

I know I shall be expected to explain, before I conclude, what I con- 
sider the true love of the country to consist in. This expectation I do 
not mean to satisfy at present. Perhaps 1 may do so on some future 
occasion ; perhaps I may not. 
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THE FIVE INCUMBENTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘f PETER PRIGGINS,” 


No. Il. 
THE RECTOR OF RUSHLEY, 
Yuar, I, 


Un homme robuste, mais énervé, 
Vicror Hvuco. 


On the morning following the recital of the Vicar of Clearstream’s 
adventures | rose with the lark and sallied forth, like a schoolmaster, 
rod in hand, 

As the trout rose at the same time, and my flies fell killingly on the 
surface of the river, | soon filled my creel. After weighing and in- 
specting each fish individually, and under the advice “of mine host 
selecting the best-conditioned, I carried them with me to the vicarage, 
where, as the reader will be pleased to remember, I had promised to take 
my meals. 

I was greeted with nods and becks and wreathed smiles by the 
vicar and his children, who, the morning task being ended, were 
waiting in the garden to receive me. 

Miss Woodward was busily engaged in preparing the morning meal, 
and as soon as we had exchanged courtesies, the signal was given that 
all was ready and we took our seats. 

I do not know how it is, but I can never enjoy a London breakfast. 
The hot rolls smell of green baize and look like Smyrna sponges ; the 
white bread seems arid, and reminds one of dead men’s bones and 
bean-flour ; the butter is served up in such very diminutive pats, that it 
seems to hint at its costliness and beg you to be sparing in the use of 
it; the tea tastes of Thames water with adash of the flavour caused by 
the last corpse that was picked up, after being dragged for for several 
days, just opposite the Penitentiary at Millbank. As for a London 
egg, though you do get vour chicken into the bargain, a man must be 
cracked who ventures to crack the sheli of one, unless he is a compara- 
tive anatomist, or a positive fool; the broiled ham, as they call it, isa 
gross insult to all the Bacon family ; ; and the coffee, a compound of 
burnt beans and chicory, is rendered more filthy by being infused in a 
patent filterer, which allows all the filth, and none of the flavour, to run 
through it; as to milk—bah |—whiting and water—it is a most unen- 
ticing meal to me—a London breakfast. 

Miss Woodward had prepared for us a very different sort of feast. 
We had home-made bread—white and brown, oven cakes, as sweet 
and as light as Love himself, a large supply of freshly-made butter, 
with eggs newly laid and ready to burst their shells with the milky 
fluid within them: the cream was almost of the consistency of butter, 
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and, like undergraduate port wine, refused to be poured out. Then‘the 
tea, good of its sort, used liberally and infused in the pure water that 
trickled through the gravel rocks above us, and filtered itself, was de- 
licious. The coffee, newly roasted and aaa. made after the olden 
fashion, and supplied bot from the coffee-pot, filled the parlour with 
its refreshing odour, The more solid part of the meal consisted of 
rashers of streaked bacon nicely toasted—not broiled, a brace of trouts 
grilled, and covered with bread crumbs and choppe <d mushrooms; 
a large dish of crayfish, for which Clearstream is justly ret nowned, 

and a collared eel, which would have provcked the appetite of an an- 
chorite and caused him to regret, if not forgeet, his vow asa herb and 
water totaller. Good as every thing was, it was doubtless rendered 
better by a three hours’ fishing in the open air of a bracing summer's 
morning. 

“ Fiat justitia,” said I, internally, and justice was done inter- 
nally. 

I had engaged a four-wheeled carriage, which mine host called 
pheayton,” and had arranged to drive the vicar and his children over 
to Winchester, wishing to see the cathedral and other old buildings, 
for which that town and its neighbourhood are justly celebrated. I 
had, moreover, selected a bright sovereign, and placed it apart from its 
companions, as a tip for ~ son of an old and valued friend, who was 
studying his humanities in William of Wykeham’s college—that is, 
he was learning to spear trout, spin coc kehafers, bait cats, and draw 


badgers. 


L*homme propose—Dieu dispose. 


The children were dressing themselves in their best, the viear was 
putting on an immaculate white tie, and Twas looking out for Boots, 
who in his other character of ostler had promised to bring down the 
chaise—trap is, 1 believe, more correct—when an exceedingly neat 
landaulet, drawn by a pair of fat and well-fed steeds, and driven by 
an unctuous and malt-inflamed-faced coachman, was whirled up to the 
vicarage-gate at the rate of three miles-and-a-half an hour. 

The carriage was occupied, T might almost say filled, by a magnifi- 
cent specimen of a full-grown and flourishing divine—for there was no 
mistaking his profession, He wore a most correct and carefully-cut 
frock, shorts and silks, with buckles—large, solid, silver buckles—at 
his knees and on his instep. His throat was encircled with a fine white 
stock, and on his hair, which was slightly mixed with gray, or slightly 
powdered, I could hardly tell which, he wore a hat, which though not 
decidedly a shovel, displ: ved a disposition to emulate and imitate the 
cut episcopal or snchidiocenal. 

As I was a stranger to him, I retreated from the gate and walked 
slowly along the shrubbe ry which ran parallel with the road. Though 
not partial to eves-dropping, I could not help hearing the following 
dialogue, as both master and man were blessed with loud voices ; 
although the former spoke i in a fine, sonorous bass, and the latter 
whistled out his words in a snufiling choky kind of treble. 

‘* Haugh—humph !—eh ? Zachariah —Zachariah Bond—why—eh ? 
Why do you stand there?” said the master. 
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“ Bent standing —’cause I'm sitting —eeh—eeh!" replied the 
man. 

“Why the dickens—eh ? Haugh—humph! Why don’t you de- 
scend and inquire if my friend, Mr. Woodward, is at home—eh ?” con- 
tinued the master, slightly rapping the bottom of the carriage with 
his amber-headed walking: ‘stick, which he used as a resting- -place for 
his hands. 

‘© Whoah—who-oh! Don’t you be in such a mortal hurry—got the 
whole day before us. Gently ‘there, Juggenel—steady there, Brown 
Bury—take it easy, you fiery rogues — nothing got by hurrying, 

said the man, addressing his cumbrous master ‘and more cumbrous 
steeds without deigning to turn his head. 

“ Zachariah—Zachariah B nd—humph—haugh !—eh? Do you 
mean to do as I bid you?” inquired the master in louder tones, accom- 
panied by a louder rap of the bamboo, 

‘By and by—lots of time—who-oh! You've earned your oats, my 
cherubs—take it easy,” said Zachariah. 

‘* Well, this ts abominable—haugh ! humph!! Am T to get down 
myself ?—eh? answer me that, Zachariah—Zachariah Bond !” 

‘* No occasion to move,” said Zachariah, as he rose from the box, 
siowly and deliberately. ‘* I must get down, for Juggenel’s got a fly 
on his flank and his swish tail ain’t long enough by two inches to flick 
it off. Whoah—who-oh, my che ribs, I'ma “coming—gently,"Brown 
Bury—take it easy—lots of time.’ 

The master smiled yoodnaturedly when he saw his servant begin to 
descend, and during “the five minutes, which were consumed in the 
operation, merely uttered one, * Humph—haugh!” 

Zachariah, howeve ‘r, instead of going in at the garden-gate to inquire 
for the vicar, stood and gazed at his steeds. Examining all their 
points as minutely as if he had never seen them before, and only had 
them out on trial. Then he gave his thigh a hearty slap, and looking 
at his master for the first time, said inquiringly, 

‘« Aint them beauties 2—gint I done my duty by ’em 2?” 

The master put his head out at the side of the carriage, and after 
first surveying the off horse and then the near horse carefully, re- 
plied, 

‘* Beautiful—very beautitul—well-fed and well curried—now, Za- 
chariah—haugh—humph !—you may as well inquire for Mr. Wood- 
ward—eh ?” 

“ Whoah—who-oh—my cherubs—gently there—no hurry—lots of 
time—now for that ’ere fly,” said Zachariah, as he stole on tiptoe to- 
wards the insect, which, after taking aim with uplifted hand for five 
minutes, he succeeded in immolating by a thump which would have 
broken the ribs of any horse not so well protected with fat as Juggenel 
was. Then he walked round to the side of Brown Bury, and after 
ascertaining by a prolonged examination, that there was not another 
fly to be sacrificed, he patted both his nags very affectionately—begged 
them to stand quite still—be yentle—not to be in a hurry, for there 
was lots of time—he walked backwards towards the gate, as if he was 
afraid of losing sight of his cattle. 

Whether he would have progressed backwards towards the door of 
the vicarage I cannot say, as his progress was prevented by my friend, 
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who having completed his toilet, hastened out to greet his visiter, and 
announced his presence to Zachariah, by asking him how he did. 

Zachariah, without turning round to look at the vicar, replied, 
‘¢ Pretty tolerable, Mr. Woodward, considering the pace we're come. 
Master is always in swehk a hurry! but never mind—don’t lurry—lots 
of time—he'll keep. Just you come and look at Juggenel and Brown 
Bury—ain't they beautiful? ain't they earned their cats? ain’t I 
done my duty by ‘em? who-oh— you fiery rogues! I'm a coming.” 

Mr. Woodward pushed Zachari: ih on one side, and opening the door 
and letting down the steps of the carriage, assisted the master to dis- 
mount, while the servant, without turning his head to see if his assist- 
ance was required, quietly surveyed his favourites and assured them 
there was no hurry but lots of time. 

I was soon summoned from the shrubb« ry, and introduced to the 
new arrival as Mr. plete gen gn the rector of Rushly. My name 
and the object of my visit to Clearstream were made known to him. 
He shook me kind ly ‘ yy the hand, and hoped I had been successful in 


my sport 

Now there was nothing 
have expected ; but the words were accompanied with such a peculiar 
wink of the left eye, that seemed to imply, ‘* You have not caught a 


peculiar in this hope—it was what I might 


single fish, and are not likely to catch one. 
; replied that l had had « es nt pi. 9 

* Humph—haugh !—eh? not caught a cold I hope.” 
n was, | doubt nots a sincere wish on his part—but the 


This aval 
fierecr than before, seemed to convert his meaning 


wink, which was 
‘lam sure you have a sore throat, a vu lent eatarrh, and an in- 


mit ; 
ciprent rheumatic fever.” 

Lielt rather uncomfortable. IT hardly knew what to be at. Was he 
a wae, and ought I to laugh at 1 joke | oked, as the Yankees sav, at 
Mvyscil, O1 did he mean to insult me? | looked at his face. it was 


SO | lacid, ealm, and benevolent-looking pre l at once dismissed the 
Jast query from my thoughts and aed blandly as I replied that 
I never caught cold in tishing, as 1 was well protected with water- 
proots, 

a napa elad to hear itehumph—haugh!—eh? Capital 


oofs, Mr. Woodward, some persons deubt their 


thing are waterpl 
the vicar, as he winked, as much as to say, 


existence, / don't,” said 
‘at's all a hum.” 

I watched the viear’s face to see what effect the wink would have 
on him. He seemed not to observe it. I then thought it possible that 


they were conspiring agi inst me, to turn me into ridicule. Idid not 


show any a! rel thoug h I felt ang . but resi lved to bide my time, and 
if saw anv decided atte mpt tO ant ioy me, to express my opinion freely 


on their rudeness and then cut the connexion. 

Just as | had made this wise resolution, | heard the noise of wheels 
and saw Boots coming up with the * pheayton.” When he drew up 
near the rector’s carriage, and as closely as he could to the garden- 
gate, Zachariah, who s¢ med thunderstruck at his impudence, in 
daring to come nigh his cattle with a hack horse, who might have the 

, or any other catchable disorder, for aught he knew, screeched 


and crs 
out, 
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‘* Who-oh there, fellow! Take it easy—no hurry—lots of time— 
stealy, my cherubs—gently, you fiery rogues—keep ‘off—pull in your 
ringboned, spavined, glandered hack.” 

Boots, who knew his man, and wished to provoke him, drove his 
hack close up to the side of the off cherub, and gave a peculiar chuck, 
chuck, chuck with his tongue. 

This set Juggenel and Brown Bury moving and when Zachariah ran 
to their heads, and cried out, “ Who-oh! my cherubs—steady, you 
fiery rogues—lots of time,” Boots, as I could plainly see, gave them a 
cut across their loins, which set them prancing in a manner that asto- 
nished Zachariah, who evidently ‘* did not think it was in them.” 

He held on tightly by their bits and addressed them and the offend- 
ine ostler at the same time. 

‘Steady there, Juggenel—you boot-cleaning brute—take it easy, 
Brown Bury—gently, my cherubs—you’ ve earned your oats—you 
hack-ser: apings corn- -stealing, horse-teeth-greasing rascal—no hurry— 
lots of time—you fiery rogues—ain’t they beautiful ?—you bagman- 
cheating, mane-and-tall doc ker, how dare you hit my cherubs? Ain't 
we come the pace? gently there—who- oh—lT'll lay my whip across 
your loins, get your nose ina twitch, and screw it out of your ugly 
face.” 

Boots replied with a loud laugh, and Zachariah shouted for his 
master. 

Mr. Worthington strutted down to the gate, and being informed by 
his men, that the dirty fellow in the hac k-shay had almost made Jug- 
genel and Brown Bury run off and smash the carriage to pieces, and 
th: it he himself had nearly been kicked into four quarters, in trying to 
prevent so melancholy a catastrophe, the rector told Boots that ‘* he 
was a very badly- conducted young man, and that he should tell his 
master, and vet him removed from his situation.” 

Though this was seriously, nay, solemnly spoken, I thought it was 
all ajoke, and that he was glad to see his impudent servant tormented, 
because the words were accompanied by the provoking winks I have men¢ 
tioned, 

Boots was evidently not of my opinion; for he looked very sheepish 
and moved off to a respectful distance on the opposite side of the 
road. 

“7 knew I should be purtected,” said Zachariah, triumphantly, and 
patting his now quiet steeds. “If I hadn’t a been purtected, P’d have 
viven master his discharge, and taken a fresh un—no hurry though-— 
lots of time.” 

Mr. Woodward had by this time joined us. He explained to the 
rector our plans for the day, and invited him to share the dinner at the 
vicarage. 

Mr. Worthington would not listen to such an arrangement. He had 
a plan of his own, and thus explained it after he had sent back ‘ the 
pheayton” without consulting me. 

‘*T came over to ask you to dine with me, my friend. I have had 
a’ most beautiful turbot sent me, with two fine lobsters, one full of coral 
and the other of berries—fine and fresh—(a wink, which convinced me 
that they wanted dressing). I have a fine quarter of lamb, and the 
first gathering of peas out of my own garden—(another wink, which 
Hn 2 
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clearly implied Covent Garden to me). These with a spring chicken 
and asparagus will form your dinner. T shall be proud to see your 
friend, Mr. Scribbler—(meaning me)—with you. I shall feel ho- 
noured by the company of a stranger, who appears so gentle manly and 
agreeable a person. Haugh—humph!—eh? Mr. Woodward ?” 

I bowed of course, but rather stiffly, as the ovement of the left 
eyelid, which was more prolonged than usual, gave to his words the 
expression of the keenest irony. 

* Then—humph—haugh!—eh? it is settled. The children shall 
not be disappointed of their ride—Mr. Seribbler shall see Winchester 
—beautiful building the cathedral—eh ? Nice men, the dean and ca- 
nons—amiable prelate the bishop—eh ?—(A wink, hinting that they 
were just the reverse.) Come, we are all ready—jump m—eh? Za- 
chariah—Zachariah Bond, | say—eh?) Drive to Winchester—humph ! 
haugh !” 

Zachariah, who had allowed us to take our seats without offering to 
assist us or even turning his head towards us, sutiered the reins to slip 
through his hands suthciently to enable him to reach the earriage-door. 
He stood still and kee ping his eves fixed on bis cherubs, coolly said, 
‘* Not upon no ac count,’ 

“Eh ?— what ?— Zachariah — Zachariah Bond — humph—haugh ! 
what do you mean 2?” 

‘*Tmean that them ere fiery rogues—as has earnt their oats already, 
ain't a-going to go to Winchester to-day—five miles and a-half of it, and 
all againstcollar. Who-oh! my che ‘rubs, e: asv does it—no hurry —lots 
of time—that’s all I mean,” said Mr. Bond. 

“You are a rude, dtsobliging mental—you shall quit my service— 
Vil—yes—eh ?—humph! haugh ! I'll drive myse If, and leave you to 
walk home —you—you very disobliging menial.’ 

Zachariah could not have seen the motion of the evelid which termi- 
nated this angry speech, for he wasas usual eyeing his horses; but he 
answered as if he had, and said, 

‘* No, vou won't.” 

* Won't, sirrah ! T will—eh? open the door.” 

“Gently there—easy does it—no hurryv—lots of time. T ain't 
a-going to trust you to drive these fiery rogues—your neck’s a deal 
too precious—you aint a-going to leave the world yet, and be made a 
cherubim—no hurry—I ts of ume—who-oh 

“Will you drive to Winchester, or will you not? Zachariah—Za- 
chariah Bond—humph !—haugh !—eh ?” said the rector very angrily, 
and winking with wonderful rapidity. 

** Do you want to go there? Then of course I will. But easy does 
it. Jus rgenel and Brown Bury don’t start on such a journey without 
having a hee ‘k of hay and their mouths washed out.’ 

‘Very right, very proper; I like a man to be kind to his beasts. 
Zachariah Bond isa very good servant, Mr. Scribbler, an excellent sere 

vant; ne does his duty, but he likes todo it in his own way. Humph! 
haugh! Eh! Mr. Woodward?” 

I was so tickled at this remark that I believe I imitated the rector, 
and winked, for he looked at me, then at the bottom of the carriage, 
fidyetted in his seat and blushed. 

Zachariah Bond, after feeding his horses with half a truss of hay, 
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and giving them a bucket of water between them, with a little meal 
stirred up in it, condescended to mount the box and drive us to Win- 
chester, which we reached in about an hour and a half, as he got down 
at every little rising in the road to ease his cattle, and wanted us to do 
the same. He drove into the inn yard, and commenced taking out 
his horses, leaving us to the care of the waiters and ostlers, | 

Alter viewing the cathedral, the college, and the hospital of St. 
Cross, and looking at the paper in the reading-room, where we met 
several divines, at whom the rector winked without, to my surprise, 
their taking the least notice of his peculiarity, we returned to the inn. 
We found Zachariah sitting on a bench ta an arbour in the inn yard, 
with a pipe in his mouth, and a jug of ale before him, 

The waiter called out * Mr. W orthington’s carriage—put-to directly 
coachman.” 

“Gently there; easy does it; no hurry; lots of time,” said Mr. 
Bond, turning the ashes out of his pipe. ‘Tia going to have nine 
corns more, and then Juggenel and Brown Bury” will have digested 
their corn; they’ve earned their oats to-day.” 

‘Very right, very proper. like a man to be kind to his beasts—- 
humph! haugh! kh, Mr. Seribbler ? said the rector, winking, | as if 
he knew it was of no use to hurry aman who had ‘lots of time” be- 
fore him. 

As we walked up and down before the inn, waiting the coachman’s 
pleasure, J took the opportunity of asking the rector why it was that 
his carriage-horses bore such very odd names as Juggenel and Brown 
Bury. 

He explained to me that Zachariah, in addition to holding the office 
of groom and coachman, was also head-gardener. His favourite pursuit 
was pruning fruit-trees, and of these trees his great favourites were two 
very large pear-trees, the one a Jargonelle, and the other a Brown 
Beurre, whic h grew against the walls of the parsonage. Zachariah had 
reared them from their infancy—their little pear-hood—and was so 
proud of his success in rearing them that he insisted on calling the new 
carriage-horses after their names. 

This explanation being interrupted with many winks, humphs! 
haughs! and ehs? lasted until Juggenel and Brown Bury were driven 
out of the yard. We embarked again, and whether it was that the 
horses knew they were going to their stables, or that their driver had 
the ‘* spur in his head,’ “] knew not, but we were whirled along at the 
frightful pace of at least six miles in the hour, and arrived at Rushley 
full half an hour before dinner-time. 

An aged footman came out to open the carriage-door, and as soon 
as the rector was down said, 

“* Don’t stand looking at the horses, but go in and dress, You'll be 
late else, and Mrs. Trusty will not let you hear the last of it if the 
turbot’s overboiled, and the lamb overroasted.” 

‘** Very right, wg fatty very proper. I like a man that is attentive 
to his master—eh? Mr. Scribbler, humph! haugh! eh?” said the 
rector, ‘* I’m coming, Benjamin, immediately.” 

** Easy does it,” said Zachariah,“ Gently there; no hurry, lots of 
time; just see, Juggenel and Brown Bury haven't turned a hair—ain’t 
we earnt our oats—ain't we done our duties ?” 
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The rector seemed inclined to gratify the wishes of Zac hariah, and 
was on the pont of turning to take a closer view of the ena that 
had done such wonders, when a sharp shrill voice reache d his ear, which 
made him hurry away, though he was assured that there was “ lots of 
time.” 

* Hightv-tighty ; here indeed—dinner nearly ready, and you not 
dressed, 1 must give up- -1 must look out—advertise—do something 
or other—all Ltry to do! gracious me! well, well! Benjamin, have 
you told your n ister 2” 

These words P roceeded from a tall, thin, upriy rht female who stood 
on the hall steps and looked as if she had been inoculating crab-apples 
for the sours, and caught the infection during the operation. 

Mr. Worthington made a most humble apology, and promised to be 
ready in ten minutes. He was proceeding up stairs, when Mrs. Trusty 
screamed out, 

‘Let me undo your buckles. whet a thou: vhtless man you are! 
going to risk a plexy by stooping—dear me! highty-tighty. Benjamin, 
ihe w these gentlemen a room, and let them know I never wait dussine, 
Put the children in the breakfast-parlour—they can’t dine with the old 
ones. Iv'e only laid for four. ‘The curate’s a-coming trom Mossbury, 
and ts sure to bein time; it ain’tolten Ae smells turbot.” 

“ Mrs. Trustv—I—that ts—bumph! haugh! eh? — T should rather 
wish that the litthe Woodwards, eh? joined us at dinner, eh?” said 
the rector mm timid tones, as he submitted to have his buckles removed 
by his housekeeper. 

* Highty-tighty—e¢racious me! Spoil all? No, indeed, leave them 
to me, they shall not starve; there now, go; make haste, mind and 
shut the window, and call me when you waut your buckles fastened. 
Benjamin! here, take up some hot water, and see that your master 
don't scald himself, dear good man! What would he do without 
me” 

‘And me,” said Be njamin, as he took up the water, and told his 
Master to ** come along 

The rector obeyed, and intimated to me on the landing that it was a 
great comfort to have all his littl comforts attended to. He would 
have said more, but Benjamin had reached Ins bedroom door, and 
calling out reminded him thi it Mrs, Trusty would be very much put out 
if her dinner was not puton to the minute, This was decisive, and we 
parted. 

When I had performed my ablutions I found I had a few minutes to 
spare, which | resolved to employ im taking a view from the window of 
my room, which overlooked the valley of the Clear. The moment I 
had opened it for the purpose my door was opened, and Mrs. Trusty, 
without saving any thing, coolly closed the window again, shook the 
curtains, dusted the toilet-table with her apron, and cast a glance at me 
usmuch as to say, ** How dare you ?” 

l was about to expostulate, but the rector and my friend W oodward 
came into the room and led me down stairs, where I found and was 
duly introduced to the curate of Mossburv. 

Punctually as the clock struck six, Benjamin entered and _ said, 
‘Come along, dinner on the table.” 

Though the words as they are written may imply that Benjamin was 
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an impudent fellow, it was not the case. His manner and the tones of 
his voice were kind and respectful. He seemed to detest verbosity 
and to be satisfied that his master understood his meaning. 

The turbot was excellent. I begged a second slice, the Vicar and 
the curate followed my example. | Mr. Worthington would have done 
the same had not Benjamin taken away his plate, and told him ‘‘he 
had hadenough. Mrs. Trusty had given positive orders that he should 
only have one help of each dish for fear of a plery.” 

The reetor sighed, winked at us—but obeyed. 

The wine, too, was the best of its kind—plain port, sherry, and Ma- 
deira. We finished two boitties of port after dinner, and decided upon 
trying one more out of an older bin. — Benjamin was summoned, and 
ordered to bring itin. JT thought he gave a very peculiar smile as he 
said, 

“Tl try, but it won't do. 

We waited patiently for nearly half an hour; the rector then began 
to grow fidgety, and winked with every word he spoke. He seemed 
inclined to ring the bell, but after m: ikine two or three abortive at- 
— sat down again, and gave us sundry humphs! haughs! and 
eh’s 

Suddenly the door was thrown wide open, and Benjamin entered 
with the tea-tray instead of the decanter of old port. 

“Eh? what ? Benjamin, I rather think 1 ordered more wine, eh ?” 
said the rector. 

‘*Won’t stand it; thought she wouldn't,” said Benjamin, ‘tea or 
coffee ?”’ 

“ Take it out Tinsist. Iwill be obeyed in my own house. Tell Mrs. 
Trusty she’s a disobliging female menial. Tell her— ; 

“You can tell her yourself—here she be,” said Benjamin. The 
rector’s courage failed him, and he looked sheepish and winked with 
both eyes alternately. 

se Highty-tighty, what zs the matter?” inquired the housekeeper, 
who was evidently dressed for tea, at which meal she always pre- 
sided. 

‘‘ Matter! Mrs. Trusty. I believe I have some old wine left. I 
merely wish my friends to taste one more bottle. I am not ready for 
tea. I insist—that is I beg, | may have one more bottle, eh? humph! 
haugh! I believe I am master here.” 

“ Well, well. only know what the doctor said. ‘ Plexy,’ said he, 

‘Mrs. Trusty, i is caused by thick blood. Wine thickens blood—your 
master is liable to plexy—short neck and full habit. He must not in- 
dulge, except in tea, that thins the blood.’ That’s what the doctor 
said, so I have sent in the tea,” said Mrs. Trusty. 

“But my friends, they are not liable to apoplexy, their blood 1s not 
thick ! Hang the doctor; I insist on another bottle, humph! haugh ! 
eh ?”’ said the rector, looking confirmatory of the doctor’s assertion that 
he was liable to a plery. 

“ Well, well; highty-tighty; I do all for the best; but all won’t do. 
—I must look out—advertise—do something, After all my care! 
Gentlemen! will you have any more wine @’ 

We of course said ‘* No” to this appeal, but the rector, whose courage 
was confirmed by the presence of his friends, insisted on having his or- 
ders obeyed, and asserted that he wou'd be master in his own house. 
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Mrs. Trusty left the room, and returned with the wine, but before 
she placed it on the table, obtained a promise from her master that he 
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‘ would drink only two more glasses, as it would do him a great deal of 
‘ harm. 

; “Quite right, quite proper. I do like a servant to be attentive to 
2 Sat ate vase , 4 
{ her master, eh! Mr. Scribbler? Mrs. Trusty is a verv eood sort of 
3 woman, but wants to be mistress. I] don’t allow it though, do 1 Mrs. 


Trusty? humph; haugh! eh?” said the rector, eyeing her trium- 
}? sh: intl Vani dwinkt inv at us at the same time, 

Mrs. Trusty only smiled —but there was a meaning in her smile—as 
she left us t y enjov our wine, The rector took his two classes only, 
and when we had finished the decanter the bell was rung, and Mrs. 
Trusty re-entered, followed by the children, whom she had been cram- 
mine with eakes and comftits. and by Benjamin carrying the tea-tiay 
which had just betore been banished as per order, 

When we had taken our tea the vicar proposed that we should walk 
home across the meadows to Clearstieam, which was only about a mile 
and a halfdistant from Rushley by the footpath ; thouch by the road it 
was more than three miles. Mr. Worthington objected to the plan, and 
offered to send us in the carriage, to prevent the il effects of walking 
after a hearty meal. 

** Order the carriage, Be nyamin, eh?” said the rector. 

* It's of no use ordering ut, Zachariah won't let Juggenel and Brown 
Bury earn any more oats to-day,” said Benjamin. 

* But Linsist. Tam master, believe, eh? humph! haugh! I in- 
sist—eh ? Mrs. Trusty. 

‘¢ Well, well: hichty-tighty ; vou had better not: Zachartah must 
know best whet’ S good for his cherubs. They can walk—you would 
rather walk, wouldu’t vou, gentlemen 2” said the housekeeper, 

«You are a very disobli zing -female domestic, ma’am, eh? [insist 
—I am and will be master. 

** Well, well; passion thickens the blood—you'll have a plexy; but 
IT wash my hands of it. PE must look out—advertise—do something— 
after all my care!” said Mrs Trusty, as she left the room to do what 
she knew was useless—order the carriage. 

We, however, insisted on being masters of our own persons, and de- 
termined to walk home. The rector said he would walk a little way 
with us, and rang the bell to counter-order the carriage, and to tell his 
housekeeper of his intention of accompanying us part of the way. 

** Not one step,” said Mrs, Trusty; ‘* Have vou no regard for your 
valuable life’? Well, well, to think of your going out in the water 
meadows at this time of night. Damp teet, rheumatiz, plexy. I will 
not allow that, though l am forced to look out—acvertise—do some- 
thing. Benjamin, take your master’s clogs away—he can’t go out In 
his thin shoes ; ; 

We saw a storm brewing ‘ the rectors mind, but before it could 
find vent we had taken our departure. We only heard, as we quitted 
the hall, ** 1 will dismiss you all, every one; you shall all go, eh?” 
from the rector, and “* Easy does it—ge ntly there—no hurry—lots of 
time,” from Zachariah, who was surveying the Jargonelle and brown 
Beurre pear-trees in front of the rectory. 
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Tue vicar of Clearstream was resolved that the curate of Mossburv, 
who wenta little way out of his road for the sake of our company, should 
finish the evening with him and myself. As it was yet early, and | 
meant tosmoke my one c ivar, and pre ferred doing it in company to a 
sulky smoke in my own room, I readily consented. ‘The curate pleaded 
his solo walk afterwards, but all his arguments were overruled, and we 
assembled in the vicarage study. 

J was anxious, as the reader m: iv imagine, to learn some particulars 
of the gentleman with whom we had spent tle : av, and to have an ex- 
planation of the circumstances which had placed him under the tyrant 
ruleot his domestics. I elicited the facts which [ am about to detail 
in the course of our conversation. 

Emilius Worthington was the only child of a highly respectable pair of 
parents who, wanting something better to do, spent their lives in the 
then gay but now deserted city of Bath. The father, by way of an 
occupation, fancied himself an invalid. As he indulged in the plea- 
sures of the table and promoted the consumption of port wie, he 
had now and then a bilious headach and a croup-sickness in the 
morning. These he construed, by the assistance of his family medical, 
who supplied physic and hard words, into an organic derangement of 
the hepatics, and a spasmodic convulsion of the diaphragm ; - or, as he 
sometimes miscalled it, diagram. Bath and the Bath waters—the warm- 
vater-cure were recommended. Old Mr. Worthington took one glass 
of the water, which was very nasty, and a suite of rooms tor lodgings, 
which were very nice—so he gave up the water but continued the lodg- 
ings. This plan his lady approved of, as she was very fond of a noc- 
turnal rubber— packs vobiscum” was her motto. Tabbies and toadies 
abounded in Bath; whereas at their little place in the country she could 
only get ‘* four” together hebdomadally, and that by bribing the apothe- 
cary, the curate, and the village attorney with a good dinner. Wor- 
thington péere would not play at whist, it required too much thinking, 
and interfered with his ports. He was all for “ keeping the ports 
open” toa late hour, and whist was a dar to that, so he barred whist. 
He found many respectable old gentlemen in Bath, who being, as they 

said, liable to typhoid diseases, required stimulants, and kept their 
corkscrews i in exercise—they loved to see them worming themselves 
into the secrets of a magnum. They were crusty old ‘stagers—but 
what wonder considering. the quantity of crust they imbibed as bees- 
wing from the crustiness of their old port ? 

Master Emilius, though nearly twelve years of age when his parents 
took up their abode in King Bladud’s city, was still an inhabitant of the 
nursery, and under the especial protection of the maid, who being 
of a quiet disposition and fond of sedentary pursuits, discountenanced 
romping, and taught her charge to string beads, net purses, and amalga- 
mate remnants into patchwork quilts. He saw but little of his parents 
except at their lunching hour, which was his dinner-time. His father 
was displeased with him because he would take orange, ginger, currant, 
nay even parsnip wine, in preference to port, which he cailed ‘* rough 
and reddy.” His mother pronounced him a dunce because she could never 
teach him to score at whist, and when he played double-dumby with 
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her he always led from his ace-queen suit, and could not appreciate the 
merits of a deep finesse. He was consequently and subsequently left 
to the mercies of Mary the maid of the nursery. 

How long he vn izht have remained, Ikea seedling apple-tree, in the 
nursery before he had been t: insplanted toa soil more suitable to his 
growth, had not ‘fortune favoured the brave,’ must of course bea 
mystery. His transplantation was thus « flected. 

Mary, presuming on the placidity of his disposition and the subser- 
viency to her ** whims and oddities” which he had hitherto displayed, 
threat ‘ned to l. wer his sit-down-upons and apply the rod to his 
epidermis for having negligently dropped two stitches ta a cabbage-net. 
She also threatened to baste him well for basting a part of the quilt 
which ought to have been herring-boned. Emilius plucked up a spirit 
and a handfulof Marvy’s capillaries by the roots. As soon as the pam 
and her amazement had a little subsided, she rushed at him to inflict 
the hinted-at punishment. Emilius tripped her up, and as she lay on 
her back k cking at hirn convulsively he danced rour d her, his falien foe, 
brandishing her uprooted locks in one hand and his netting-needle in 
the other, like a wild Indian over a fallen warrior of some hostile 
tribe. 

The combined shouts and screams of the victor and the vanquished 
roused the father from his matutinal nap, and disturbed the mother as 
she was bread-crumbing a dingy pack of Hunt's best to make them look 
like new, 

The bell was rung, and the footman ordered to inquire the meaning 
of the uproar. The fellow returned, and told his astonished parents 
that their son, Master Emmy, as they called him, had torn ail the hair 
out of Mary’s head, and left her as bald as she was born. That she 
was in ** violent asterisks,” because he was dancing over her, and trying 
to stab her to the heart with a large tron skewer. 

Though this exaggeration was explained away, Mr. and Mrs. Wor- 
thington were satistied that their son had obtained and would maintain 
the mastery over Mary, who was recommended by her fellow-servants 
to ** carry the case to sessions, and go for heavy damages.” 

They, therefore, wisely resolved to send him to school, and dismiss 
Mary with a douceur as a plaster to her wounded honour, and to buy a 
bottle of 

Thine incomparable oil, Macassar, 


wherewith to repair the ‘rape of the lock.” 

Emilius, to show his entire forgiveness for all past tyrannies, gave her 
a kiss, and all his netting and knitting-needles, as well as his house- 
wife scissors and thimble. He even promised to write to her from 
Westminster-school, but in one week became such a thorough littie 
Pickle, and so deeply engaged in the amusements of Tothill Fields and 
other select localities, that he forgot not only his promise, but the 
existence of such a being as Mary. He even forgot to write to his 
port-imbibing paternity—except when he required a tip, and to his card- 
cleaning mother, unless a cake was desirable. 

In a few years Emilius was six feet two inches hgh, and a most ac- 
complished ** Westminster.” He could row any waterman’s apprentice 
to Richmond and back for a gallon of porter—give him twenty boats’ 
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leneths, and beat him by a hundred. He could spar with Jackson, 
and beat the bigzest bully at the cockpit. He was one of the eleven 
who beat all England at Lerd’s, and astonished himself and all the old 
Westminsters by his acting of Davus in the annual play in the dor- 
mitory. 

At Oxford Emilius was looked up to by every one. He excelled in 
athletics, but did not neglect his studies. He meant to go to the bar, 
and as he did not wish to be a brief ‘ss barrister, he read hard to gain 
aname. Te joined ‘the Union,” as the debating society is termed, 
and practised forensic e loque nce to the admiration of his hearers, who 
deemed him an embryo Cicero or a rising Demosthenes. 

A circumstanee, however, oceurred whieh caused him to alter his 
views in life. He spent his first long vacation in Bath, where he met 
with a fighting captain, who, added to his half-pay by paying court to 
elderly Jadies who gave dinners and whist-parties. He imoculated 
Emilius with the milit: iry ardour by fighting his own Peninsular battles 
over again, and made him think dispar: igingly of civil occupations by 
his uncivil remarks on musty parchments, dry reading, law books, and 
the chicanery of the profession. A little ridicule judiciously admini- 
stered—a few playful remarks on the absurdity of a fine young man of 
six feet two hiding his nerves and sinews under a stufl-cown, and his 
fine flowing locks under a horsehair wig, made him resolve to cut the 
law, give up all hopes of the seals, and seek the bubble reputation at 
the cannon’s mouth, or in dull country quarters. 

No objections were raised to this change of profession by his pa- 
rents—for his father was too much pleased with him for appreciating 
his ol port, to care about any thing else, and his mother was delighted 
with him for winning her a rubber of eight by finessing the ten of 
trumps when he sat with ace and king in his hand, and was third 
player. They merely required that he should return to Oxford to 
pursue his studies until a commission could be obtained for him. 

Instead of practising forensic eloquence at the Union on his return 
to college, Emilius spent his days in fencing and broadsword playing, 
at Ange lo’s rooms at the ¢ ‘heeque rs in the High- street, and was drilled 
regul: arly for an hour before dinner by a serjeant of the Oxford Militia, 
He became so military in his notions and motions, that when he met a 
Proctor, he saluted him by turning his knuckles against his forehead, 
instead of capping him as he ought to have done, and would not attend 
college-lecture because the tutor refused to let him read Ceesar’s Com- 
mentaries—-the Jugurthine War and Grotius De Bello ac Pace. 

His ambition to excel in the art of fence, got him into several little 
scrapes. He always walked with a cane, such as his tutor, the serjeant, 
carried, and which is, I believe, called a rattan. This he converted into 
an imaginary foil or small sword, and as he walked along, he employed 
it in parrying carte and tierce—prime and seconde, and lounging out, 
with his left-hand thrown out gracefully behind his head, at any unfor- 
tunate individual who happened to be opposed to him. Having blinded 
an aged female pauper by thrusting in tierce at her right-eye, and se- 
riously damaged an obese college-tutor by hitting him in carte some 
where about the epigastrium, he was fined for the first oftence before a 
magistrate, as a “‘ malignant assault,” and very nearly expelled for the 
latter as an act of untilial disobedience towards his alma mater, by 
pinking one of her sons and his own (university) brother. 
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Emilius “ explained” and promised to practise in privateonly. This 
was attended by a far more serious result. The only man in the uni- 
versity who could at all cope with ** Angelo’s best pupil,” was his inte 
mate trend and companion Tom Fernly, one of the kindest-hearted 
creatures that ever lived. tle knew not how to say ne toany proposal 
made by a friend, and though he disliked fencing for three or tour 
hours together, he could not be so cruel as not to indulve his crony 
Worthington in a pursuit that so much delighted him. 

One nieht, after most of the men had retired to bed, Emilius and 
Tom Fernly resolved to exchange a few thrusts before they followed so 


laudable an example. ‘The chairs and tables were pushed aside, the 
candles favourably disposed, and the masks, gloves, and toils prop rly 
prepared. Twoor three active rallies ensued—Tom Feruly made two 


ible hits, which stimulated Emilius to greater exertions. He 
made a tert, and betore Tom could recover his guard, he made a thrust 
over his foul with all his foree. The bit was made--but the slender 
weapon snapped in two. The foree of the blow was such, that the 
on pierced through his clothes, and sunk deep into his lett 
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Poor Tom Fernly fell, and uttered a shriek of pain, which haunted 
his fmend for vears afterwards. 

Emilius drew out the foil, and the blood spouted out of the wound 
m scarlet jets. He stayed not to staunch it, but rushed wildiy to the 
lodge, and seut the porter for a surgeon. He then flew rather than 
ran to the doors of the tutors’ rooms, and begged them to hasten and 
save lus dying friend. He knocked up the Principal of the College 
and roused eve ry man whom he knew even by name. 

Tom Fernly was soon surrounded by assistants, who could do no 
more than hold towels and handkerchiefs to bis side. These were 
speedily saturated with blood, and when the surgeon, a skilful and 
humane man, arrived, be found that he had come on an useless errand 
—poor Tom Fernly's life had ebbed away. The only child of his 
mother, and she a widow, lay dead upon the ground, killed by one who 
lo ved hy 1m) dearly, 

To describe the state ef mind of Emilius Worthington after this sad 
accident, is not possible. For two years his existence was a blank. 
After a partial recovery, he tound that his tather had ** closed the ports” 
and the portals of life at the same time. His widowed mother had 
‘thrown up her hand,” and with all a woman’s—a mother’s love, had 
devoted herself to watching over and tending her son, She he ard of 
rubbers and rumours of rubbers, but she never asked “ What was 
trumps.” 

Diamonds she now despised. A heart—her son’s heart was the only 
heart she cared for. She had clubbed all her atiections, and centered 
them in him. The only spade she thought of was the one that in the 
sexton’s hands might cover the remains of him she held most dear when 
the game of life was losi to him. She finessed with the grim king, 
and scored against him, though the odds were greatly in his | favour, as 
he had won several tricks. Her partner in the rubber, Dr. , knew 
a trick worth two of his, and countered him suceessfully, 

To quit unseemly metaphor, Emilius recovered, but he was weak in 
body and imbecile in mind. He took no note of ought that passed 
around him. He ate when meat was put before him; he drank because 
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his mother urged him todo so. He’ was drawn out daily in his Bath- 
chair to imbibe the pure breezes of Landsdown; aad as he passed 
through the crowded streets, wondered that the passers by looked on 
him with an eye of pity. 

Dr. ——, knowing that unless he was stimulated to exertion, he 
would wear away bis life, in despite of a strong constitution, in this 
monotonous imbecility, recommended change of scene and air, In- 
stead of allowing his mother to convey him to the warm and relaxing 
air of Devonshire, he insisted on her seeking the cool and bracing 
breezes of the northern coast. By easy stages, they reached Harro- 
gate, and before they had been there many weeks, a decided improve- 
ment in the invalid was manifest. He could talk, smile—ay, even 
laugh with those about him. He sought the companionship of the 
fishermen, and after a while, hired a little vessel, in which he spent. his 
days in sailing about, and fishing off the coast. Occupation blunted the 
edge of grief—his nerves recovered their tone. The mind and body, 
by sympathy, gained strength, and he began to resemble his former 
self. 

Then did his mother kindly but judiciously suggest the prosecution 
of his former plan of entering the army. His commission had long 
been ready for him. The bare mention of this revived the image of 
his murdered friend, as he called him, and a relapse was the conse- 
quence—attended, as most relapses are, with increased sufferings. 

His mother would not quit his side, though warned that her health 
was in danger. What cares a mother for her own danger when her 
child's life is at stake? She persevered, and paid the penalty of her 
perseverance, She died, and left her son to the hired care of Mrs. 
Trusty, then the keeper of a lodging-howse at Harrogate, and her 
brother Benjamin, who had been promoted to the office of body-servant 
to Emilius a little before his mother’s death. 

Emilius, under their joint care, again recovered. He returned to 
Bath, taking them with him—for Mrs. Trusty had no incumbrances, 
except her furniture and effects, which were easily disposed of with 
the remainder of the lease of the lodging-house. She was a widow 
and childless. 

When they started from Harrogate in a hired coach, driven b 
« Zachariah—Zachariah Bond”—Mrs. Trusty’s first cousin, that lady 
suggested the propriety of a purchase being made of the whole turn- 
out, in preference to its being hired. 

Emilius yielded—for he had not strength to say nay, and thus he 
was provided with a family of servants—nolus bolus, as Zachariah ex- 
pressed it. 

It is but doing justice to the trio to say, that no three servants ever 
displayed such zeal and attention to a master as did Mrs. Trusty, her 
brother Benjamin, and her cousin Zachariah. Their kindness and assi~ 
duity were not to be surpassed—as long as he was really ill, When he 
grew tolerably strong, he resisted their well-meant endeavours to con- 
trol him in all his actions, which in the least degree militated against 
his physician’s orders. It was of no use—he fought manfully for in- 
dependancy, but they beat him. His absolute monarchy was de- 
stroyed—a republican form of government was established in his 
family. 
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The fight did him good. It put him on his metal, and ops rated 
more successfully than the medicines with which Mrs. Trusty had 
drenched him, and would have drenched him still, had not Benjamin 
and Zachariah called out shame. Mrs. Trusty vielded so far as to sub- 
stitute broths and jellies for bolusses and yal ip, but she still was firm in 
forbidding soc ty, She was sure he wo ild fall a vietim to visiters or 
visiting if she yy rmiitte 1 it 

Dr. , however, defeated her plans by inviting her master to 
dine with him. and to. sled pat his house to prevent exposure to the 


Eimiiius went. Zachariah mounted the box, and Benjamin stood on 
the footboard. Both eave a silent three cheers as they waved their hats 
to the defeated housekeeper, tor both rejoiced in the prospect of vails 
and perquisites, which they foresaw would follow them master’s 
liberation, Mrs. Trusty meditated abdication, but—thought better 
of ut. | 


At Dr, ——’s, Emilius tirst became aware of one of the results ef his 
lo nd severe nervous sutlerives, \ smi | party Was asked tc meet 
him. at tthoueh he sad nothine irtieutarls funny. h kept the * table 
im aroar.”’ tverv one laughed but his host, who seemed distressed at 
their mirth. Even the servants smiled when he spoke to them, or 
rave t] nm an order. Llis qiers, Too, ere unaccountably exce ded, 

Bau er, sa | ’ al i¢ { ) ‘ [ ly Cl . , 

Ile was ’ rately i ow \ rye tumbler of verv sfrong 

i (hi edwithas 1 Sé ed to jidicate aclever estimation 


I yu 

‘A very littl a wer drop,” said emuthius, 

‘| i l i ive hi moat \ ineglass full. 

Lite ner it was t] same. The guests laughed at his most so- 
lemn stomes as m ho at not mot than th v did at lis Joseph Muller's. 
At tea his *smald/ cup ot all bla k very batt esucvrar, al ho cer am,” 
was dto him in the shape of a breakfast-cup of stronz g@un- 
} WW ~, Over-creame 1 and as sweet as syrup, Ilis little glass of Wi ik 
negus before bedtime was ad stcredin a goblet, and was more than 
hali \ 

When he tock leave of his new friends, they laughed excessively. 
told him they we delizhted to have met him. and hope | their ac- 
quan tan nN y| t be renewed POl they hnevel had met so amusing a 


Mr. Worthington was amazed—he amusing! he, a poor, nervous, 


le went to bed. b ramin had been drinking SuUCC ss to his mas- 
ter s release trom his sister's thraldom so zealously, that he was unable 
to see him to by I. Th h yusemaid rgd diy itured|y otk red her seT- 
vices to prevent an exposure of his excesses. Mr. Worthington felt 
awkward and nervous while she was warming his bed, but when she 


_ ts 
had done, begved her to come and tuck him up and take his candle 
The cirl stared, laughed, gave him a poke tn the ribs, and said, 
‘She wi uld never have beteved it if she ha i not seen . 


Emilius looked severe, as he thought, but the girl burst out into a 
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louder laugh, and said, ‘She should certainly tell her master—she 
Was not used to such nonsense,” as she left the room and banged the 
door after her. 

Emilius got but little sleep that night, and when he met his friend, 
Dr. ——, at breakfast, the following morning, he told him all that had 
occurred, and of his amazement at his being deemed so laugh-at-able 
a character, ) 

Dr. -—~— led him to a looking-giass—asked him a serious question, 
and bade him look in the mirror as he replied to him. Emilius did so, 
He saw, to his dism: iV, that he wink: «1 with every word he said in so 
fedicieute a manner, that he himself could scarce ly believe that he was 
not joking, 

He would have shut himself up for life, but Dr. —— exposed the 
folly of such a course of action, and assured him that in time, when 
the habit and the cause of it were known, it would cease to be no- 
ticed. = Ilis patient believed him, and had the resolution to follow his 
advice, 

Dr, —— prevailed still further. He recommended him to engage 
In some professional employment. The law he hated—medicine re- 
quired too long a study—the army could not be even alluded to. The 
church was selected, and his ordination easily obtained through Dr. 

's brother, who was the Bishop of N——., 

Ou his first appearance in the desk, he felt nervous end fearful that 
his pecn harity should subject him to the ridicule of his congregation. 
He read the address in fear and trembling, but not a smile was to be 
seen. Tle went through the whole service, and heard with joy from 
Dr. ——,. who had been nervously watching the result of his experl- 
ment, that miud had conquered. A sense of the sacred nature of 
his ofhice and duties, enabled hin to resist the action of the muscles of 
the eve! id, 

Though Mr. Worthington needed not the revenues, he accépted the 
incumbency of Rushley. But whiy ? The parish Was pvor, the rectory 
uninhabitable, the chureh ne: arly in ruins, 

He repaned and restored the church at his own cost. He built a 
new parsonage suitable to the living, and esti iblished a Sunday-school 
in the village. Instead of putting money in his purse from the tithes, 
he spends a considerable sum in addition to what he received. The 
cottavers had gardens and potato grounds. The most successful cul- 
tivators were rewarded with prizes, and furnished with plants and 
seeds, Mrs. Trusty had a copper of soup boiling three days in the 
week for the aged and those with large families. Zachariah and Ben- 
jamin went round by turns with physic and wine for the sick, and 

caudle for the lying- in. 

‘In short,” said the vicar, ‘a better man does not live. He is 
now hearty and cheerful. Though he ts ruled over by his housekeeper, 
bullied by Benjamin, and snubbed by Zachariah, a he appier man does 
not exist than the Rector of Rushley. His servants may have their 
faults, but—"’ 

“He wisely winks at them all,” said I, as I wished him and the 


Curate of Mossbury cood night. 
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AN HOUR AT MASS 
BY A MEDICAL STUDENT, 


*Twasto beguile an hour of care 

I stole into that Minster high ; 

For thousands came to worship there, 

To rest a weary heart thereby ; 

But slowly as my wandering eye 
Did o'er the adoring masses strav, 

A gentle form was bending nigh, 
Instant | knelt—but not to pray. 
No—God forgive me! not a thought 

That hour bad [ of praver or praise, 
Unseen, unknown, Louly sought 

On that ethereal face to gaze ; 

And drinking its entrancing rays, 

To give my very soul to sight, 

And revel in the wildering maze 

Of admiration and delight! 
Yea, even as the errant sons 

Of Israel's Heaven-adopted line, 
Of deadly sting were heal'd at once 

By looking on the holy sign ; 

Even so this poor stung heart of mine, 
In that brief hour I well couk { deem, 

By gazing on that face divine, 

Was steep'd in balm of bliss supreme. 


Still fondly rapt I look d, the while 
The pompous ritual went on, 

And all throughout the mighty pile, 
The hallelujah vast was thrown! 
The air was music—every stone 

Of that great temple thrill’d and rung, 
As high before the imaged Son, 

Their smoke the golden censers flung. 


But not an instant could the whole 
The tinted windows,—incense-cloud— 
The mitred priests in gorgeous stole— 
The chanted mass, or anthem loud, 
Or pictured saints or kneeling crowd, 
Make me apostate to the shrine 
Of my devotion—we all bow'd, 
They to their idol—I to mine. 


Yes, "twas an hour of rapture more 
Than ever else my spirit kne Ww: 
It ended—for their worship o'er 
The multitude uprising threw 
A moving mass between, and drew 
Us far apart. "Twas all in vain 


That trenzied through the crowds I flew, 


To catch the blissful glance again. 


For ne'er since then, excent in dreams 
Of sorrow weary night or day, 

Has that bright vision with its beams 
Of radiant beauty lit my way— 
Oh, happy he on whom it's ray 

In daily smile of love descends. 


Heavens! is there one so blest ?— Away 


The barbed thought my bosom rends ! 
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THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER; 
OR, 
A DAY’S PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 


BY ORNITHER, 





- Trahit sua quemque voluptas. 
Vircita Bucorica, Eeloga 2. 


Anour midday on the thirty-first of August, 184—, we began to 
collect our shooting appointments, and to make preparations for the 
morrow ;—occupations that give the sportsman considerable pleasure, 
aud whic h none ean perform so satisfactorily as himself. 

Every thiag being complete and in readiness ; —dogs carefully se- 
cured, gun and apparatus safely stowed in their pl: ices, and that sine 
quad non of costly crimson-paper, be ‘aring the crown — within a 
varter inscribed ** Office for Taxes, " tightly buckled in our pocket- 
book, we seized the reins and le: ped joyfally into tie. vehicle which 
was to convey us some fifteen miles to P , a remote village on the 
Welsh border of Herefordshire. 

Our road lay through a hilly country, thinly populated when com- 
pared with other parts of Engl: ind, but presenting to the eye an agree- 
ably diversified Jandscape. WwW oods, for the most part, crowned the 
lofty hills, the lower slopes being allotted to arable purposes, while the 

valleys, through which a hundred blue rills pursued their fertilizing 
courses, formed the rich pastures, where those herds of splendid cattle 
fed, which are the pride and wonder of the agricultural world.* 

The harvest had been an early one: the wheat was entirely gathered 
in, and the dent grain nearly so. Here and there, however, might still 
be seen a ficld of unripe oats, or standiig beans, which would afford 
shelter for the birds, and annoy the sportsman. 

The sun was about to sink behind the purple “ Hatterel hills,” when 
we entered the straggling village, at the end of which lay the anti- 
quated “ Manor House” where our journey was to close. It was a 
calm, clear evening, and the suuset promised fair weather for the mor- 
row. The sturdy old battlemented tower and Norman church, gray 
with age, and picturesque from ill-repaired dilapidations, stood out 
in fine relief against the dark elm-rookery which screened ‘ the rec- 
tory” from the northern winds. Groups of daws, perched indolently 
on coignes and pian acles, seemed to look down upon some score, or 
thereabouts, of vociferous children on the creensward beneath, ages 
for their part, all rushed forward to the low parapet next the road, 
scrutinize the strangers and their vehicle as they passed along. +t 
bers of screeching swallows were rapidly chasing each other ‘in rings 
— the humble inn, and newly-filled stack yard of a neighbour- 

i@ farm. 

‘The villa ge stithy yet rang with the sound of the anvil; but labour 
had chiefly closed, and decrepit old people of both sexes were sitting 
in the pleasant sunshine at their doors, proving, unconsciously, that 
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The Hereford and ihn eee of cattle have been meade to that high 
state of perfection by thoughtful and judicious management, beyond which it appears 
impossible for human skill to carry them. 
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though age might have enfeebled and withered their once stalwart or 
buxom frames, it had not _—_ hed their sympathy for the — 
and that mere existence was, for the time at least, both a boon and ¢ 


blessing. 
After pas ‘sing ** the common.” where we saw women beating out and 


winnowing with snowy ee the corn their families and themselves 
had gleaned, we soon arrived at the place of our destination. 

It was a large old house of the Elizabethan age, seated in a natural 
hollow (for the architects of those days were not always happy in their 
choice of sites), and there was visible, not only in the house itself, but 
in the unnruned shrubs around, and the weed-choked fish- -pond before 
it, unequivocal evidences of neglect and decay, It was te ‘nanted by a 
respectable old man, who farmed pretty large ly on his own account, 

and also acts d as steward of the estates for our acquaintance, the pro- 
prietess, who lived in a distant part of the country. 

Here, seated in a large oak-wainscoted dining-room, we found our 
rood fri nd Captain Bn, i conjunction with whom we had_ shot 
over the manor for seven years, and who, during that time, had not 
once failed annually to meet us On this ni oht. 

‘If the weather be fine.” observed he, after the usual greetings had 
been exchanged, ** we shall have a prime day of it to-morrow,’ 

‘** Have you been over the ground then ?” inquired I, 

‘ Not since the last week in July; but IT saw enough then to sa- 
tisfy me that both hares and birds were abundant ; and ig (the 
wood-ward and kee per) has just told me that, to his knowledee, there 
are no less than five large and strong cove ys on the Blackway’s farm 
alone, to say nothit iz of Dulais and The Bacha, which you know are 
ow avs lucky. ; 

‘That's pleasant news,” rejoined I, ‘ But mind! we must begin 
é wt to-morrow, and drive in the birds from the western bound: iry of 
the property ; for I learnt from the toll-gate keeper at Pontrilais, that 
Herbert, the ees publican from H , had passed with a stranger 
and dogs in a gig, and we may safely conclude, from former ex- 
perience, that their point is the Red Oaks. Now if we don’t set watch 
throughout the day, they will harry the entire skirts of the manor, on 
that side, of its game.”’ 

‘* Very proper precautions,” returned the captain, “and they shall 
be observed. e ay what dogs have you brou; ght?” 

“The same as last ye ar—Hassan, Zanga, and Duchess,’ replied I: 

‘and hearing that your high-mettled pointer was here, | was careful 
in directing the m to be locked up separately, dreading a rencounter be- 
tween the m™, ‘similar to that which disturbed and annoyed us last season,” 

Having spread out our apparatus, and adjusted every thing against 
the morning, we sat down to a substantial, and by no means inclegant 
supper; after which, directing candles to be brought us half an hour 
before di uv bre “ak, we retired. 

There was a time when, on the night preceding a a shooting excur- 
sion, so active has been our fancy, and such the eagerness of anticipa- 
tion, that hour after hour, the God of Sleep, who hates excitement of 
all kinds, has refused to seal our eyes with his refreshing wand. Sick 
with i npatience, often have we sprung from a restless pillow, even in 
mid-winter, and looking eastward, have chid the laggard sun for his 
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wearisome delay. But past, long past, are those phrensied moments ; 
our enthusiasm is no longer irrepressible,—age and frequent indul- 
gence in the pleasure have tempered it; and, notwithstanding that our 
passion for shooting has suffered no sensible abatement, onr slumbers are 
never prevented by that cause, so we slept as soundly as conld be 
wished, 

At four the next morning we arose, and exclaimed with a feeling of 
great pleasure, as we donned our shooting-dress, 

At length the day of days,” as the renowned Kit North lovingly 
and emphatically terms it, “has arrived, be it ours to improve, and 
make the most of it.’ 

Descending to ay breakfast-parlour, we were joined by our compas 
nion, and that first, and to a sportsman, most important meal of the 
four, discussed, we wave directions when ‘end where dinner should be 
served, put on our ammunition gear, grasped our good guns, and sallied 
forth to the fields. 

It wanted yet half an hour to sunrise; but, to oceupy that time, we 
had to walk ‘nearly two miles, to the boundary of the property, ere 
we commenced the beat. 

A slight mist overhung the earth, partially concealing the tree-tops 
from our view. Yet that it was clear and cloudless at a brief height 
above, might be gathered from the large stars that, despite the waxing 
light, blazed in various directions through the vapour, like ermson 
lamps in the far distances of the firmament, The air was moist and 
chilly, indicative of autumn’s arrival; and the silence of nature, at 
this early hour, was deep and universal. Of living creatures, only the 
bat and busy rook were astir: cattle and sheep lay on the dew-hoary 
grass, or under shelter of trees and hedges, watching the skirts of 
Night as she fled the advance of pale-eyed Day. 

Soon, however, was heard, as we passed along, the low morning 
note of the partridge—happily unconscious of the evil that awaited 
him !—at which familiar, welcome sound, our dogs, who followed 
quietly at heel, pricked up their ears, and tugged crossways at 
their couples, impi atient for the sport, which they well knew was at hand. 

After crossing two broad, rudely- -cultivated banks, which form the 
lower steps of that Titanic staircase to Olympus, the Black Mountains, 
we reached the spot where, according to our previous arrangement, 
we were to cast off for the day. By this time it was broad day- 
light ;—in fact, the sun must have been up, though he was not yet 
visible. 

Having uncoupled two wiry-limbed bony pointers, and a deep- 
flewed setter—all stanch and fleet as ever stood on bird, or scoured a 
stubble, and who were rampant with joy on the occasion—we charged 
our long-disused, but carefully kept, gun, vaulted over a low gate, 
which led out of the deep, narrow lane we had been in, gave the 
signal of advance to our dogs, and thus the day’s beat ‘seriously 
began. 

The field we had entered chanced to be an oat-stubble: it neither 
afforded game nor the traces of it. Adjoining was a rough, rushy 
meadow, near the middle of which our dogs made a momentary 
stand, then fell to creeping busily about, as they do where birds have 
been running. 
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On reaching the spot, our friend pointing at the ground, said, 
** Here they jugged* last night; we may be sure they're not far off.” 

‘* Give the dogs time,’ * returned I, ‘*and they'll make them out.’ 

Cautiously and assiduously tracing the scent, which grew warmer 
and warmer, our dogs approached the hedge, through which it was 
evident the birds had crept into an adjacent wheat-stubble. After 
passing the fence, we had, almost immediately, a dead point. 

Balancing our gun evenly in our left hand, the sharp click of the 
lock is next heard, we stretch out our right arm with a long swirl that 
we may feel our jacket puts no constraint upon us, and advance—not 
with throbbing heart, giddy brain, and trembling limbs, as in the days 
of our tyroship, but calm and cool, with the determination to work 
misciiiet. 

Whirr-r-r, they rise around us, crying out with terror, ptiséek! 
blink, blink ! as they hurry down the wind. Selecting the finest bird 
on our side, we keep our eye steadily on him till he has reached a 
sufficient distance, bring the gun to cover him, then bang.’ The 
smoke disperses—a few scattered feathers float in the sulphurous air— 
and the gallant bird lies outstretched and lifeless on the ground. 

It is the handsel of the season, and such is the impetuosity of our 
spirits, that boylike we could rush in to seize it. But hold! the dogs 
have down-charged, and the captain, who also has killed his bird, is 
deliberately reloading ; 1 it would be an eternal disgrace to break the 
e tique tte of the field, SO We Tepress our ardour as we best can, until 
the business of charging is completed. 

‘What a covey! full sixteen,’ exclaimed our companion. 

** And noble birds, too,” said I, on handling them; “ not a single 
brown feather remaiming amoug the blue on their necks, and the deep 
red horseshoe as perfectas ever it ts.” 

* They're gone towards Dulais,” rejoined he: ‘* but are not scat- 
tered as | hoped the V would be.” 

** Let us ions no time, but be after them: for it is clear from their 
strength that they'll try our patience by long flights; and to kill 
our six brace in time for the mail, we have quite enough to do.” 

In following this covey we had entered a stale fallow, overgrown 
with coltsfoot and thistles, with a few str ivgling poppies still showing 
their scarlet heads, and were just thinking it a likely place for a 
hare, when about a hundred yards in advance, an abrupt point was 
made. 

** Fur, for a guinea!” said I, in an under tone, on nearing the dogs. 

‘* And why not feathers ?” 

‘* Because I have observed that whenever this dog of mine stands on 
a hare, he always bristles slightly on the back of the neck and shoul- 
ders, as you may perceive he does now—a circumstance that never 
happens when he points winged game.’’+ 

And a hare it proved. She Tay remarkably close, and on leaving 
her form, was cleanly and cleverly killed by the ¢ captain. 








* Jugging-plece is the synonyme ia use amongst sportsmen for roosting-place ; it is 
known by the heap of droppings which the birds have left. 

t The writer has had more than one dog that showed this peculiarity. It is not 
unlikely to be of frequent occurrence, but overlooked. 
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No doubt the excitement which attends the pursuit of game under 
every shape, forms the first and principal constituent of the pleasure 
found in partridge-shooting. Next, however, in value, comes the 
scenery amidst which the sport is followed, and the multiplex associa- 
tions connected with it. There is not a brook, or grove, or hill, a green 
glade, a valley, or mountain solitude, but has a tongue for the true 
sportsman, and speaks, though silent/y, a language intelligible to his 
heart. Itis seldom he cares to torture himself with reasoning subtle- 
ties: he may even not be able to tell you where this scene, or why 
that scene is beautiful; but he knows it is so, and that knowledge is 
enough. Ashe traverses hill and dale, his soul expands at her inti- 
mate communion with nature, 


And all goes joyful as a marriage-bell ! 


About eight o’clock the sun shone out with silvery splendour; the 
mist cleared entirely away, and the moisture on the ground which had 
been excessive began rapidly to evaporate. 

Having found and harassed another covey, the birds were now 
scattered in every direction, and the work of filling the bag went pro- 
sperously on. 

The sound of the gun mostly attracts a few truant, idle fellows, who 
come and linger about; some out of curiosity, others from a secret hope 
to learn where a springe may be successfully laid, or a net spread at 
some future convenient time. We were not without followers of this 
kind, and wanting markers, we selected two of the sharpest-looking of 
them and engaged them as such. Those only who have employed 
them, can properly estimate the value of good markers, especially in 
partridge-shooting. Their assistance makes it slaughtering work, and 
of course, swells the number of head killed in the day considerably. 

Shortly after this, our dogs made a point in the corner of a bean- 
field. Up gota brace of barren birds (which are generally cocks that 
were unable to find mates at the pairing season); the right-hand one 
tumbled to our gun, whilst the left was severely wounded by our 
friend. 

“Mark!” cried he, stooping and shading his eyes with his hand, 
“* that’s a hit bird!” 

‘‘He’s shot through the back,” said I, ‘* and is beginning to 
tower.” 

After ascending, in a straight line, to a considerable height, he 
gave one indignant kick in the air, then fell dead and lumplike to the 
earth, 

This peculiarity of towering, as it is called, belongs almost exclu- 
sively to the partridge; so much so, in fact, that the experience of 
many years has furnished but one instance of it in another species, 
and that was in the pheasant. ? 

Proportionably to size, there is not a bird will carry off a heavier 
charge of shot than the partridge. It is really wonderful the blow he 
sometimes takes to kill him. Though hit apparently all abroad, legs 
broken and hanging down, head thrown back, and body half denuded 
of feathers, if brain, heart, and wings be sound, he will fly as long 
as life lasts him, or until he reaches that distant point where he be- 

lieves himself secure. Nor is his sagacity in evading danger in- 
ferior to this remarkable tenacity of life. Often have we admired the 
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artful doubles he has made in some weedy, thorn-covered ditch, some 
furzy meadow, or tangled brake, to baffle the dogs, and throw the 
shooter out of distance. He is also, we believe, the swiftest bird that 
flies, of the varieties protec ted by law, so that great steadiness, quick- 
ness, and certainty of aim are required to bring him to the bag. 

At ten we overhauled our game-nets, whic h were well filled, and 
sent their contents to ** the Manor,” with directions to forward a brace 
of hares and four of partridges, to the fair owner of the property, and 
a leash of birds, with our compliments, to the rectory; after which, we 
both partook of a sandwich, and a small quantity of weak brandy- ands 

water; then rose from the shady bank where we had sat, and re- 
newed the beat. 

Almost dircetly, one of our dogs, making a range across a field of 
seed-clover, where we expected to find birds, suddenly drew himselt 
up in a most extraordinary manner. He had evide ntly overrun his 
game, and was afraid of springing it. He stood with head erect, and 
weight thrown back on his haunches, in a striking, and one might think, 
a painful posture. Walking up to him, we found the game showed 
no disposition to move, Struck with this unusually magnificent spec- 
tacle, we exclaimed, 

‘« How strong, how wonderful is Nature!’ 

“ True,”’ returned the captain; “ for it can be nothing less than 
Nature that acts inthis way.  LEducation may teach a dog to pause 
when he arrives within a given distance of his came; but it can never 
produce such an intense git. al orgasm as this. See how his eve 
gloats with eestasy, and his nostril gapes—it I may so use the word. 
He is rigid, too, and motionless, as are, in reali ty, the marble dogs of 
Meleager.” 

Urging him gently forward with our knee, he began to draw and the 
game torun. It soon became evident, from the many rmgs and wind- 
ings the dogs made, that they had a landrail before them. At leneth 
the bird, tating all his efforts to mislead them fruitless, and that the \ 
pressed hard upon him, reluctantly got up, and was killed. The flight 
of the landrail is slow, flickering, and teeble, and it is really most 
strange that a bird of such limited strength of wing should be able to 
pass the channel in its southward migration, as it is known to do. So 
much does this bird depend on its legs in escape from danger, and 
such is its aversion to flying, that, when forced to rise, we have fre- 
quently seen it, after beimg more than once shot at, drop again in the 

same field, though not a pellet had touched it. Moreover, it 1s a cow- 
ardly bird, that the slightest blow will bring down. 

The day proved overpoweringly hot; but we were both of us too 
zealous sportsmen to remit our exertions through that cause. On we 
went, through heavy potato-grounds, stubbles, pastures, and cool 
creen turnip-ticlds; and many were the coveys we raised, scattered, and 
thinned in our progress, 

It was now high noon. The blazing chariot of the sun passing the 
meridian had gathered huge trains of clouds that moderated his fervour 
for this nether world ; and, at the same time, produced the grandest 
eflects imaginable, by the breadths of shadow they cast on the land- 
scape beneath them. Those who breakfast at four in the morning need 
an early dinner. For our part, wishing to pursue the sport as long as 
possible, and, as our accustomed dinner-hour would trespass upon a 
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valuable part of the day for shooting; while at noon (when birds are 
stationary and afford little or no amusement) that meal might be agree- 
ably made, we bent our steps towards the cool, leafy recess, hard by a 
chirping limpid brook, where we had directed our cloth to be spread. 

In our sweltering, jaded condition, mere shade and rest were abso- 
lute luxuries ; delicious, too, were the choice cold viands laid before 
us; most refreshing, the icy porter that we quaffed. 

But who is this venerable and cheerful-looking man, clad in suit of 
sober black, that comes up the brook-side to visit us? It is the 
Rector ; worthiest of old men! Doubtless he comes to thank us per- 
sonally for the birds we sent him, and perhaps to invite us, as usual, to 
dine with him to-morrow. 

‘“** Hie corylis mixtas inter consedimus ulmos,’” says he, looking 
round with a smile, as he entered our shady nook. 

‘‘Welcome, my excellent friend,” cried the captain, seizing his 
willing hand, and cordially shaking it, ‘* welcome, with your apposite 
quotation from beloved Maro.” 

‘‘A most delectable spot, upon my word!” exclaimed the rector, 
resuming his pleasantry, unmindful of the captain’s salute. ‘‘ Here we 
have a green brook-side, trees, and dense hazel-bushes, backed by a 
hangivg orchard, with its golden treasures. A classical retreat! No 
doubt haunted still in the moonlight by piping Fauns, Naiads from the 
stream, and dancing Dryads.” 

Sitting down, after returning our respective greetings, he explained 
to us the purpose of his visit, which was precisely what we had antici- 
pated; then gave us quaint and amusing narratives of the various diffi- 
culties he, a nervous old man, had encountered in his endeavours to 
find us; though he had been, as he thought, pretty clearly instructed 
on this point, at ** the Manor.’ ’ He stayed with us the whole time 
we remained, nor did he refuse one glass of the fragrant milk-punch 
we indulged in after dinner. 

We had not long recommenced beating, when an incident occurred, 
which, as it is curious, and the experience of many years shooting has 
not atlorded the like, we shall be at the pains of re ‘lating. 

One of our markers came in to inform us that there. were several 
birds calling in a stubble below, named ‘ the four acres.” Although 
partridge seldom lie well when thus occupied, as the place was near, we 
were willing to try them ; so we turned that way. Now the said field 
skirted the base of the little hill we were then on, and was divided by 
a low hedge from a narrow strip of green aftermath, through the bottom 
of which a small brook pursued its devious secret course, among alder- 
bushes, ash, and poplar trees. On the other side of a similar reach 
of pasture, beyond the stream, there rose a majestic wood, which 
stretched away to the top of the opposite hill. 

On nearing the upper fence of the stubble field, some turnip-hoers 
who were at work told us that by peeping cautiously over it we might 
see the birds on the ground, as they had seen them when last at the 
headland. We were curious enough to do this; for so closely do par- 
tridge lie, and so warily creep before dogs, that it is rarely indeed the 
sportsman sees them in this manner; however, when he does, he can- 
not have a more intcresting sight of the kind, as the bird’s walk is 
proud and graceful, very much like that of Guinea-fowl. Accordingly, 
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on looking over the hedge, we saw four partridges at a distance of about 
two hundred yards. Three of them were walking carelessly about, 
feeding; the fourth, with outstretched neck, was calling vociferously, 
making also short but rapid runs between each strain of the call. We 
had not long watched them when suddenly one of them gave a sharp 
note of terror or warning, on which they all instantly crouched so close, 
asto be no lorger visible. Glancing upw ards we descried a hawk— 
probably from the neighbouring wood—hovering in the blue lift above. 
Here indeed was sufficient explanation of thisalarm. Ina brief while 
three of the birds raised themselves timidly, and ran into the hedge for 
shelter. But the doomed one remained; nor did he make any attempt 
to escape; over him the hawk balanced himself with minatory trem- 

bling pinions; and dropped closer and closer, until within about 
twenty feet of the ground, where he paused a long time, as though to 
terrify his prey out of all power to escape. At length, plumb-like down 
he mene d; and ere the shout we now raised to scare him could be 
heard, the bird’s death-stroke had been given. 

After witnessing this feat, we clambe red hastily over the fence, and 
ran towards the spot. But the hawk was not e asily to be balked of his 
quarry. We had not reached gun-shot distance, when, to the surprise 
of us all, he rose slowly and heavily with the bird in his talons, and 
flying near the ground, bare ly cle ared the hedge below, then crossed 
the strip of aftermath, and dis: appeared with his prey among the trees 
by the brook. 

** You'll tind him again, sir, if you try,” said one of the markers, 
he's dropped within a dozen yards of yonder pollard ash, on the 
upper side.” 

Giving our dogs into the charge of an attendant, lest they should 
defeat our object, we walked down to the brook, and stealthily entered 
its almost : aterless channel, about a hundred ‘yards below where the 
hawk had dropped. Cree ping cautiously round a short curve of the 
stream, we ¢ espi ied him ona large flat fragment of mossy rock, busily 
engaged on the bird; his wings expanded, and playing like fans about 
his head; as is the case with birds of prey when feeding. It was 
rather a long distance to shoot: but what could be done? If we ad- 

vanced a: nothe ‘r vard, he would detect us and escape ; so we relied on 
our gun, and in a single instant the feathered murderer and his victim 
lay toge ‘ther in de rath. 

The partridge, which we found slightly mangled at the base of the 
neck, was a young one of average size, and the hawk proved to be a 
large female sparrow-hawk—the most rapacious and daring of that 
tribe of birds. 

Our shadows were lengthening rapidly on the yellow grass; the un- 

yoked oxen, followed by the sin ging ploughman, were plodding lazily 
home from their I ‘bour; the partridge was calling loudly in every di- 
rection, and would not lie, when we relinquished sport (intending to 
renew it on the morrow}; and returned, weary, but satisfied with the 
day's pleasure, to * the Manor.” 

Not long had the starry huntsman* and his fire-dogs set their 
nightly chase in the sky, ere our head was on the pillow ; “and sound, 
and sw eet, and refreshing are the slumbers of the tired ‘sportsman. 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 
By Joun Pootre, Esa. 


AUTHOR OF ** PAUL PRY,” &c. 


Cuar. XXXVIII. 


OUR HERO, ENCOURAGED BY A FRIEND AT COURT, PERSISTS IN REING 
DESPERATELY IN LOVE—A MYSTERIOUS ANNOUNCEMENT—* THOUGH 
A LODGING-HNOUSE-KEEPER SHE HAS A HEART :” QUOTATION FROM 
A SENTIMENTAL COMED¥Y—A CALAMITOUS EVENT ** HONESTLY AND 
CANDIDLY”’ RECORDED. 


¥ a 7 * * 


“Come back ?” exclaimed Quiddy ; ‘* I’m uncommon happy. And 
pray, my dear, good lady, when did Miss St. Egremont return ¢” 

‘She has been in town nearly a month,” replied Mrs. Fleecer. 
‘“‘ She returned about a week after you went to Margate.” 

‘T will not come down,” said Miss St. Egremont to Mrs. Fleecer. 
*¢ You may entertain your visiter yourself.” 

‘* But he is so very anxious to see you,” said Fleecer, ‘‘ and he'll 
think your refusal so very odd.” 

‘* What care | either for his thoughts or his anxieties?” said Honoria. 

‘¢Then what shall I say to him, Norey 2?” 

‘You may tell him the truth; I will not see him either now or at 
any future time.” 

‘That girl is a perfect non compos—when he’s ready, as he says, to 
pop the question at once!’ muttered Mrs. Fleecer, as she descended 
the stairs. 

‘Miss S. sends her very best compliments,” said Mrs. Fleecer to 
Quiddy:, ‘*she hopes you'll pardon her for not coming down this 
evening, as she has a dreadful headach.” 

‘*[T am uncommon sorry,” said Quiddy; and he was uncommon 
sorry—at losing this opportunity of pressing his suit with a lady whose 
property was ‘‘not secured for her in the hands of trustees,” but 
‘* every shilling of which was entirely at her own disposal.” 











““T know my sex, generally, Q.,” continued Mrs. Fleecer; ‘ no 
woman is in a hurry to give up her independence; and I know 
her as well as I know myself. If ever she should marry she’ll marry 
the man of her heart, though he hadn't enough to buy the wedding-ring 
with.” 

This, like the half-hour’s conversation that had preceded it, passed in 
whispers. 

‘And there’s the danger,” said Quiddy: ‘she may be snapped up 
by some adventurer who thinks of nothing but her fortune, and who 
might squander it away in a twelvemonth. But J, my good lady, with 
my wealth, and all made by sheer industry—” ti 

‘“‘ Ah! there!” said Fleecer: ‘ knowing her vere spirit as I do, 
your wealth is more against you than any thing else could be. If, on 
the contrary, you were not so monstrous rich, and she liked you— 
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But, as I've often told you, all this ts idle talk, considering that, as yet, 
she Is scarcely acquainted with vou,” 

“ Scarcely acquainted with me, ma’am!_— Lord bless you! P. Q. ts 
easily known, There's no rule, no deceit about me. You may see 
into my ‘art at once.” 

And, leaving the important noun unsupplied with its dropt aspirate, 
this was particularly true. 

‘* J saw into it from the first,”” said Mrs. Fleecer. 

‘Oh! ma’am, you flatter.” 


i 


But that’s Miss wt. Loremont’s b |, sO | must I ive you. Llow- 
ver, come again soon—* Faint heart never won fair lady ;" and, re- 
member—vyou have a triend at court, here’s the bell again, so good 
evening, Q., good evening. — 
‘(jood evening, my dea od lady,” said Quiddy; ‘* nil despe- 
rado. 
; | . me 


‘+ What's the matter with vou?” said Honoria to Mrs. Fleecer. 


Li t our promise d Seve n-le acue-bo fs stvle f ti irrative stil] he horne 
inmind. Between our hero’s ‘nad despe rado”” and the present ques- 
tion intervened nearly two months: these we have passed over at a 
stride. We might have related all that had occurred at the several 
visits which Quiddy had made in Surrey-street ; recorded all his ex- 
pressions of sorrow and regret at Miss St. Eeremont’s absence upon 
every such OCCASION 5 nd re port d Bl C4 rs Various and me“enious eX- 
cuses and subtertuges to account for tt. The vor ne lady had still re- 
solutely refused to see him; the elder one had nearly come to her wit’s 
end tor pretexts to keep him on: and this task had been daily 
imcreasing in difficulty, inasmuch as Quiddy, wearied by disappoint- 
ment upon disappointment, had begun to think of treating the pursuit 
ot the vreat heiress as one would treat an brrypy icticable riddle—that ts 
to say, by ** giving it up.” We might also have stated at full length 

ll the little schemes and iD ins imagmed by Honora for living upon 
her smallincome hke a lady: all her friend’s arzuments to prove that 
hey were every one unfeasible; and how many times a-day the latter 
had repeated that the only mode in the universal world, by which her 
laudable de sire of living Like a lady could be acc mplished, w is, by her 
becoming Mrs. (2 day, vhich she might be on auv day of the weck if 
(as Mrs. Fleecer eloqu ntly expressed it) ** if, Norey, you were not as 
obstinate as the parish-pump ia a hard trost.”” Instead of all that, we, 
lor reasons of ourown, jump to the question which was put by Honoria 
to her triend as they were silting at bre akfast one m« ring, nearly three 
months alter the return of the former from Starveleigh Cottage. 

* There as something the matter with you, I’m sure,” said Honoria: 
‘you have been crying—whiv, you are crying now.” 

‘* Nothing, dear, indeed it’s nothing,” rr plied Fleecer. ‘‘ I did not 
slec p very we il, thats all.” 


‘* Then, pray let me have no more of it, Fleecer. I had enough of that 


ft Mrs. \\ oehbeiag § to Last me my tife, ( nsider—such a rainy season 
as | lived through! a set-in shower of tears for three months! sut 
what can be the teason Line hewspapel is not come t 


ils Morning ?”" 


‘“* As I told Vou, before , dea’, | suppose the bov has forgot to bring 
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it,” said Fleecer, pretending to sneeze, as an excuse for putting her 
handkerchief to her eves. 

Then send Betty for it,” said Honoria, ** 1 can’t bear to pass a 
day without secing the newspaper.” 

¥ es—no- by-and-by,” stammered Mrs. Fleecer. ‘* And now, 
my dear Norey, do come down if Mr. Quiddy should come to tea with 
me this evening. I've particular reasons for it. You must—you shall 

! won’t take a denial. You know I'm vour friend: and believe me 
when I say there’s no time to be lost. He'll u arry you to-morrow 
if you will but say the word; and then you will be settled, and a lady 
lor life.’ , 

This, and much more to the sam por se did she s tv, ind with anear- 
nestness that positive ly astonished the lady to whom it was addressed, 
At length, recovering herself, Honoria said, 

‘You have settled the point at last, Mrs. ae cer. Lhad almost 
accustomed myself to your constant worry upon this foolish subject, 
and, late ly, have done no more than lau vh at it; hon this serious out- 
break of yours is really too much. At the end of this week I shall 
jut your house, and never will [enter it again. Remember—I warned 
you lone ago that it would come to this.” 

The look, tone, and manner of the speaker, as she uttered these 
words, left ho doubt upon the mind ot the hye irer that she was in 
irnest. \nd she was so. Miss St. Eeremont quatte d the room. 
Poor girl !—poor, unfortunate girl!" said Mrs. Fleecer, the in- 
stant she was alone: ** I Anew it would be so—lI told her so.” 

lod while she spoke, she drew fr my her pocket the 1 1) . paper which, 
when Honoria joined her at breakfast, she had hastily, and unperce ived, 
by her, thrust into it. Agaim did she read the following cautious para- 
rraph which appeared under the head of Crry INTELLIGENCE: 


Just as business was over VOSU raay afternoon, it Was whis- 
pered on ‘Change that a certain highly respectable house in the cit 
had failed for a very large amount. As no names were distinctly 
mentioned, it would be imprudent, if not, indeed, hi shly improper, to 
say more at present than that the house thus myste rious ly alluded to is 
that of Messrs. Wh-bble and Sc-tt, the eminent b-ll br-k-rs in 
B-reh-n L-ne. The failure (of which we fear we may confident] 
state that there is not the slightest doubt) is generally attributed to the 
losses at play and on the turf, and to the boundless extravagance of the 
junior partner, Mr. H-rry Se-tt.”’ 


It is but a just compliment to the penetration of Mrs. Fleecer to say, 
that, cautiously and mysteriously as the ‘‘ certam hi chly-respectable 
house” was alluded to, she, nevertheless, from amongst the numerous 
highly-respectable houses in the city, singled out the mght one. She 
retlected for a while how it would be best for her to proceed in this un- 
happy affair, and presently resolved to go instantly to Mr. Scott’s office 
and ascertain the truth or the falsehood of the report. To save poor 
Honoria, in the mean while, from the dreadful shock which the para- 
graph, whether true or false, would occasion her, she kindly and con- 
siderately desired Betty to tell Miss St. Egremont, in reply to any 
inquiry she might make about the newspaper, that it had not been 
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sent; and, moreover, should she be sent out to procure one, to return 
and say there was not one to be had. 

‘And now, Betty,” said she, **,..am going out for an hour or two. 
Be careful and mind what I've told you, and Pll give you a shilling : a 
you make the least mistake I'll turn you away ata minute's w: ining 

The inducement, without the threat, was suffict ient for Betty. 

‘Tl not only say it but swear to it, mum,” said Betty, determined 
to earn the shilling honestly. ** When IT promise to tell a lie, mum, 
you may believe me.’ And she thought to herselt, ‘* Lor! if mississ 
did but pay mea shilling aplece for ‘em what a rich woman should I 
be by this time!” 


It was but too true! The offices of Messrs. Whobble and Scott 
vere closed, and on the outer Pa was pasted a notice that all letters 
and parcels tor them were to be sent to, and all inquines concerning 
them made at, Messrs. Docket and Writmore’s, solicitors, Thread- 
needle-street. Thither did Mrs. Fleecer proceed, 

And what were the answers to poor Fleecer’s anxious Inquiries ? The 
firm would appear as bankrupts in the next gazette: their athairs were 
mas bac | a state as it Was p sstble to conce ive: the creditors would be 
fortunate should they recover sixpence, or, indeed, any thing im the 


- : Mr. Whobble, who had latte thy lett the entire management of 


‘ busmess to his junior partner, had been deceived and was ruined 
b yhim; and Mr. Harry Scott (as they had just discovered) hi id sailed 
America a week ago, having left town on pretence of going to 
Brighton for a few days for the benefit of his health. Any further In: 
formation which the lady might desire Mr. Docket would be ‘* most 
hap py and delighted” to give her. She had had, however, sufficient. 

With the intention of asking the advice of Mr. Quiddy she went to 
Mark-lane. She had actually reached his house, when she suddenly 
stopped, , 

* What a fooll am!" thought she. This dreadful business has quite 
bewildered me. What was I going todo? No—I must keep Aim in 
the dark about it, at all events. /Je must not know she is pen- 
niless.”’ 

With a heavy heart and streaming eves she proceeded homewards. 

* Well,” thought she, **let it come to the worst she shall never 
want a home whilst I have one. But how shall 1 break this matter to 
her? Ah! at she had but taken my advice! But I told her how it 
would be—I told her so.” 








“Then Lam Lerr pestirete In THE worRLp!” said Honoria. 

And so she was; ** honestly and candidly” she was so. 

Though with the utmost caution and tenderness Fleecer divulged to 
poor Honoria the he avy calamity which had befallen her, the blow was 
astounding. ** Master Barnardine, you must rise and be hanged”’ was 
an intimation unwelcomely rece ived by the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed; nor did he displ. iy any greater satisfaction at the summons 
when it was delivered in the more insinuating form of “* You must de so 
good, sir, to rise and be put to death.” The truth is that ‘* Master 
Barnardine, you must rise and be hanged” is an invitation which the 
most captivating coaxing, or the blandest persuasion, must fail to render 
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agreeable; and though Persiani herself should warble it to the party 
invited, embellishing it even with her sweetest and most artistical va- 
rations, still would the burden of the song be * you must rise and be 
hang’d.”” That is not to be surmounted. And so is it usually with the 
very best attempts to render any great calamity palatable. 


—_—— ee —_——- -— -— — —--—- -- ee _— 





But to each and all of those topics of comfort and consolation Ho- 
noria’s only reply was, ** But [am destitute, Tam destitute!’ 

It may be thought that, as an obvious remedy for this cruel misfortune, 
Mrs. Fleecer suggested her sublime panacea, Mr. Phineas Quiddy, But 
no: whatever may have been passing in how mind she had too much 

tact toname him at sucha moment. It may be thought also that she 

would vindicate her own sagacity by an occasional ‘* Ah! if you had 
but followed my advice !’" or, ‘““T knew how it would end,” or, “1 
told you how it would be.” But, strange as it may appear, she did not 
mingle with her words of consolation one syllable of reproach. We 
do not attribute this forbearance on her part to exquisite delicacy of 
fecling or refinement of mind. Had her friend lost but half her for- 
tune Mrs. Fleecer probably would not have relinquished the opportu- 
tunity of enjoying her small triumph; but Honoria, whom she really 
loved, was utterly ruined ; and all considerations of self-gratification 
were merged in sorrow for her misfortune. 


Char. XXXIX, 


KIND INQUtRTES—THE EFFECTS PRODUCED ON A LADY'S FIRMEST 
RESOLUTIONS BY THE DISCOVERY THAT SHE HAS NOTHING PER 
ONNUM TO LIVE UPON—QUIDDY, WITH HIS USUAL INSTINCT Or 
SELEF-PROTECTION, TANES LAWYER'S OPINIONS, AND, SATISFIED 
WITH THEM ! 





DuninG the six weeks that poor Honoria had been confined to her 
bed by the severe illness occasioned by the shock she had received, 
Cur ldy called almost daily to inquire concerning the state of the fais 
sufferer. 

+ —— and six weeks’ illness would change any body,” 
said Quiddy. 

“ You would hardly know her again, Q.,.” continued Mrs. Fleecer. 
‘Poor thing! so altered as she is she wouldn't like you to see her just 
now. But, thank Heaven! Doctor Twicknam—and as clever a man 
le is as any in the profession—not one of the physicking sort, but a 
doctor after my own heart, for he prescribes poit-wine in prefere nee to 
pills and powders-—Doctor Twicknam says that a couple of glasses of 
port a-day, and a month at Brighton, will make her as well, ay, and 
as handsome again as ever, Q.”’ 

‘Handsome, Mrs. F.!" exclaimed he: ‘that’s all one to me: 
handsome or ugly, my love for her won't be less one way or the 
other. 

‘« That*l do believe,” said Mrs. Fleecer. 

‘* Ah! she has had a narrow escape,” said Quiddy. | ‘‘ And no ac- 
counting for her illness, as you've often told me, eh, ma’am?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied she. ‘‘ In the morning she was as well 
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as we are ; and, at nicl t, | wouldn't have imsured her life for the value 
ofa China orange.” 

* And uf any thing had happened to her! Without a relation in the 
world, as you've said, what would have become of her fortune! Weil, 
| SUPpOst “it would have b mn the better for somebody, eh, mv dear 
good lady ¢” 

To this supposition, which was ace mpanied with a knowine look, the 

Tis 


other evasive, replied, 
‘ ] ad ° ‘* 
‘* She has a rreat regard for me, certainly. 
. * . ¥ ~*~ 


Whobble and Scott—a first and final dividend of fourpence in the 
pound ! | 
“Well,” said Honoria, throwing down a letter, “ this completes it! 
In my present condition, twelve hundred fourpences would have been 
something to me; but Docket and Writmore say that Mr. Whobble 
not having sizned the bond, Lhave no claim upon the estate; itis a 
private debt of Scott's. Tlonestly and ceandidiy,”’ added she, with a 
bitter laugh, ** honestly and candidly, he has left me in a pleasing 
condition a . 

The villain!” exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer. ‘ But never mind, my 
dear,” continued she; ‘*as T have told vou from the first, as long as I 
live, here is a home for vou.” ) 

‘“ You are a kind-hearted creature,” re plied Honorta, * but (1 must 
repeat it) a life of dependance TI will not lead.” 

Then what eill vou do ws said Mrs. aT ecer; * for you have nota 
shilling to live up n.” 

Miss St. Egremont made no reply ; for, much as she had thoucht 
upon the subject, she had not succeeded in devising an expedient for 
her s f-support. 


\ life of di pendence is wretched enough, and that’s the truth of 
it,” said Mrs, Fleecer; who, with the hope of working out her fa- 
vourite project, artfully resolved to make Honoria thoroughly miserable 
by suggesting to her the worst and most repelling of the probable 


consequences of her destitute condition. So she continued :— 

“But vou needn't be dependant upon me, Norey, dear. To make 
it agreeable to vour feelings, you shall do a little work for me. I don’t 
mean as a common servant yi u shall just wait upon the better sort 
of lodgers, and take care of the house-linen and keep it in order for 
me. That will be like earning your living, so you will be under no 
obligation to me. I'll not pay you any thing : the vales, the half-crowns 
and shillings you'll get from the lodgers, will keep you in pocket- 
money, so for that you'll be under no obligation to me.” 

Miss St. Eeremont felt as if pricked with red-hot needles ; but she 
replied not. Mrs. Fleecer proceeded :— 

‘*Orif you were to take in needlework? To be sure, by working 
your fingers to the bone you couldn’t earn more than eighteenpence 
a-day—but that would be better than nothing, and something you 
must do to earn your living.” : 

And to this Miss St. Egremont replied not. 

“As to opening a school for little children (as you have talked of 
doing) that would be a very bad speculation ; and what else to think 
of I'm sure I don’t know.—Dear me! a thought strikes me: lady’s- 
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maid to a lady of quality—or upper nursery-maid in a respectable 
family. It wouldn't be ple asant to you, after living like a lady your- 
self for so many vears, that | admit; but there would be no disgrace 
in it, my dear Nore »y, and in your forloen condition you must do some- 
thing to earn your living. : 

And to this Miss St. Egremont, though she sighed deeply, replied 
not. 

“As to marrying Mr. Quiddy,” said Mrs. Fleecer ‘* (which you 
might do this very hour if you would), that’s a subject I’m resolved 
I'll never mention again ; for whenever I do you fly out so! No— 
since you are so blind to your own intere ‘st—but Til never name him 
again.” 

And to ris Miss St. Egremont made no reply ! 

“* ve done it!” thought Mrs. Fleecer. 

This conversation occurred at noon. In the course of the evening 
of that same day— 

* That’s Quiddy’s knock, dear,” said Mrs. Fleecer. ‘*Go up to 
your own room as you don’t like to see him. I'll get rid of him as soon 
as IT can, and will let you know when he’s gone.” 

“Why,” said Honorta, ** I don’t know, but. really—upon my word 
I—as you say he has made so many inquiries about me, why, to thank 
him will be but an act of common e ivility.”” 

** Yes, I have done it,” thought Mrs. Fieecer. 

Our hero was, as usual, received in Mrs. Fleecer’s room. He took 
dummy—the ladies playe d avainst him. Miss St. Egremont was not 
uncivil to him, although he occasionally delivered himse If of an ex- 
pression whic h was too pointed to be misunderstood; Mrs. Fleecer was 
more than once at the point of joyfully uttering, ‘‘ I’ve done it!” and 
Quiddy, | appy Quiddy, was hap py Quid dy to the last, notwithstand- 
Ing his loss of nine pence at ecards. An invitation to take his revenge 
on the following evening was proposed by Mrs. Fleecer, seconded by 
Miss St. Egremont, and rapturously accepted by him. 

¥ al + o * * 
— - ‘“‘T admit what you say upon that point to 
be true, Fleecer,” said Miss St. Egremont, in conclusion: “ his ugli- 
ness is not a very important point for conside ‘ration; but then, he is so 
very disagree able. Good night.” 
+ % : a ¥ 

On the following evening Mr. Quiddy was, for the first time, received 
in Miss St. Egremont’s apartment—the drawing-room ! 

Ile again departed a loser—singular coincidence !—-of ninepence ; 
yet so delighted was he by the amiable behaviour of the heiress, that 
he exhibited not, either by word or look, the slightest symptom of ill- 
humour. 











— -——- ‘*] admit what you say upon that point to 
be true, Fleecer,” said Miss St. Egremont, in conclusion: ‘* though he 
is not the most agreeable person in the world, he may, nevertheless, 
possess many good qualities. Good night.” 


Next morning <a 
“From all these inquiries,” said the worthy Iscariot Hitchflat to 
our hero, “1 presume you are about to marry.’ 
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“Oh, no; not I,” replied the ever ingenuous Quiddy ; ‘‘ no thoughts 
of such a thing.” 

“ Then why are you so anxious for the information?” inquired 
Hitchtlat. ; 

‘ Why—because—in short, one likes to know such things, that's 
all,” said Quiddy.—*: Ahem !—But you are certain that that is the 
law: if no settlements are made defore marriage, the woman's pro- 
perty becomes the husband's 7” 

“Clearly,” repli d the wi thy Hitehflat. 

‘ And the woman has no control wuatever over it afterwards,” said 
Quiddy. 

* None in the world,” said the respectable limb of the law. ‘ But 
I thought every child knew that.” 

This information corroborated that which he had just previously re- 
ecived from lis legal adviser in the city. Joytully rubbing his hands 
ashe d }) irted, he exclaim d, 

* All’s right and sate then '’ 

On that very evening (taking advantage of Mrs. Pleecer’s prolonged 
and premeditated absenee) the agreeable Quiddy made a proposal of 
marriave to Miss Honoria St. Egremont! 

And what were the chicf potnts pre ceding this Important step ? 

Ile talked over-much of his ** disinéerested atlection,” still more of 
his ** many thousands ;” but he delicately abstained from even the 
slizhtest allusion to the lady's “fortune.” 

And how was the proposal received ? 

Miss St. Egremont was ‘ surprised’’—‘ astonished’ —* utterly con- 
founded’”—** she could say nothing to it’—‘* she knew not what to 
sav'’—** he must leave her’—** she was in such a state of mind’’—~ 
‘‘indeed he must leave ler for the present.” 


————= ¢ <= -_—_—_——_-—- ——— ae 


‘* Nonsense, Q..’ said Mrs. Fleecer, who had been waiting for him 
in the ‘*hall,”"—a refusal, indeed ! I listened at the keyhole and 
heard all that passed : it’s as good as if she had said * Yes’ a thousand 
times over. Come again to-morrow.” 

Delighted and happy, away he went. 

* Ecod Lama cute fellow!” thought he ; “Tl marry her out of hand, 
or some one or another may put it into her head to think of settle- 


inents.’ 





>): we ee 


AN IMPORTANT CHAPTER, THOUGHT NOT LQUAL IN IMPORTANCE TO 
>THE NENT. 


“TT tell you again you are not practising a deception upon him, 
Norev,”’ said Mrs. Fleecer. “ no more am I: he is deceiving himself. 
Out of a few words which I dropped promiscuous the first time we 
met him at the Play, he got a notion into his head that you are intole- 
rable rich, and that notion he has never got out of it. Why should 
you be over-nice in the matter? He cares little more for you than for 
me: and if he knew your real situation, we should see no more of him 
in Surrey-street, take my word for that.” 

‘*To marry aman who has no affection for one!” said Honoria; 
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“horrid !—Some admiration of my person, perhaps.” [The looking- 
glass was opposite to where she was standing.] * But where the re is no- 
thing bevoud that, the chances of h: appiness are slight indeed !’ 

“Psha! vou'll get on very well together atter a little tine,” said the 
other. ‘IT don’t mean to say he’s exactly the person to ¢ bens for a 
lover, but you'll soon learn to put up with him for a husband.” 

‘“ And when he discovers the dece ption—or, no; [won't call it ade- 
ception,” continued Honoria (who was beginning to look at the matter 
in a diflerent Heht)—* but when he discovers the mistake into which he 
has been betrayed by his own self-interested and sordid motives, what 
is likely to be his behaviour to me!” 

‘He can’t discover that till after you are married,” said) Mrs. 
Fleece r. 

And why not ? "inquired Honoria. 

* Did he say a word to you last night about your fortune 
Ele Ang i 

‘Not a syllable,” replied Honoria. 

And why didn’t he, my dear? Because he fancied that should he touch 
upon that subject, it might lead to some talk about settlements and all 
thi: it sort of thing ; as it is—and recollect what I wrote to you when you 
were at Pesterton, about his anxiety to know whether you were in ‘the 
hands of trustees-—as it is, he thinks ‘that the moment the ring 1s on your 
finger, your fortune will, of its own accord, tumble into his pocket— 
and then my gentleman hasit! Ah! Norey,my dear; believe me those 
very cunning people are sometimes too cunning for themselves.’ 

‘But | dread to think of what may be his usage of me in conse- 
quenee of his disappointment,” said Honorta. 

‘As to that,” said Fleecer, ‘there is such a thing as a separate 
maintenance 3 ‘end to be Mrs. Quiddy with a separate maintenance 
(little as it may be) will be a better thing than to remain Miss St. 
Evremont with no maintenance at all. But I'm not afraid of its 
coming to that: with your sense, and spirit, and temper, and educa- 
tion, and so forth, it will be a strange thing indeed if you don’t keep 
him in order,” 

“Al! Mr. Honestly-and-Candidly,” said Honoria (and a bitter sigh 
was wrung from her bosom by the thought), ** you have I to thank for 
the pleasant prospect before me also.’ 

Th: it evening Miss St. Egremont, accompanied by Mrs. Fleecer, ac- 
cepted Mr, Quiddy” s invitation to the Play. On their return home, 
Mr. Quiddy accepted Mrs, Fleecer’s invitation to partake of a little 
supper which had been prepared in Miss St. Egremont’s apart- 
ment ! 

On the following evening Miss St. Egremont accompanied Mr. 
Quiddy to the Opera. Mrs. Fleecer, unfortunately, was too unwell 
to be of the party! i! 

On the morning succeeding that, Mr. Quiddy had the honour and 
happiness of exhibiting to Miss St. Egremont the giants in Guildhall, 
together with some others of the wonde: ‘rs of the City !! !! 

There is an old proverbto the effect that “ Needs must when a 
certain gentleman (who shall be nameless) mounts the coachbox.’’ Time 
was when this theme mizht peradventure have tempted us to the com- 
Sept. —VoOL. LXVI, NO. CCLXI. k 
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130 Phineas Quiddy. 
mission of a digression, a short essay, or a dissertation; but, hastening 
to a conclusion, we shall say no more than—Poor Honoria! 

® ° * * * 

“Tought to be very angry with you,” said Honoria, when Mrs. 
Fleecer showed her the pare el and the note, both of which remained in 
the state in which she had received them from the former—that is to 
sav, unopened. 

‘Why, my dear,” said Mrs. Fleecer, ‘* if I had allowed this bom- 
basin to be yeturned to him, and with such a note as this of yours, 
we never should have seen him again. But, as you are now out of 
mourning, what had we better do with it?” 

‘1 think you may as well keep it for yourself,” said Honoria, laugh- 
ing. 

A week passed away and Miss St. Egremont had not yet given her 
positive consent to the suit of her adorer. Hour by hour did the impa- 
tience of the latter increase; for who could tell (he could not) what might 
occur to bafle his hopes, well-grounded though they were ? Fleecer, 
the adroit, had provoke ‘d this misziving by unguardedly letting dropa 
word about an imaginary Major O’ Mahony and a visionary “Captain 
O'Callaghan (gallant officers, both of her own creating), who some- 
times * looked in."” One or other of these ‘* rascally fortune-hunters,” 
as Quiddy justly and indignantly considered them, ‘might run off with 
the prize; or some busy meddler might wickedly suggest to the young 
lady the expediency of se ‘uring to herself her own property before 
(what he called) the guardian- -knot was tied—a_ proceediug which 
would leave him little more than the possession of the young lady 
herself. 





‘*]T don’t see the need of her going to Brighton,” said Quiddy to 
Mrs. Fleecer, ‘‘ for she ap pears to be perfectly well again. I’m sorry, 
very sorry for it, for I can’t bear to pass a day without seeing her. If, 
indeed, vusiness would allow me to leave town for a few days, the case 
would be ditlerent; but, unfortunately, you see And when will 
she go?” 

“ Not till the end of the week,” replied Mrs. Fleecer; and witha 
studied air of indifference she added, ‘¢ Indeed I don’t see how she can 
well go earlier, for she is expecting the arrival of a gentleman from the 
country—an old and very contidential friend of her late uncle’s—who 
is coming to advise her as to the safest and prudentest mode of ar- 
ranging her affairs.” 

This * gentleman, " we scarcely need say, was very Closely related to 
the ** captain” and the ** major.’ 

Quiddy was dumfounded. But quickly recovering himself, he 
exclaimed — 

** Brighton—well—after all, since Doctor Twicknam recommends it, 
I think she ought to go; and, in my opinion, she ought to go imme- 
diately. And, as you say, my dear good lady, she knows nobody 
there, and vou can’t go with her, 2d go. Now can’t you persuade her 
to go at once —to-morrow, or the next day at the latest—eh, Mrs. 
F.?” 

“Til try what IT can do, Q.—And, mind—do you follow her; there 
you'll have her all to yourself ; play the agreeable ; ; take her to the 
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libraries, and to walk on the cliffs, and the parade, and the Steam; and 
if you are the man I take you for, you insinuating creature—But hush ! 
here she comes. 


Cuar. XLI. 


FOR THE ASTONISHING REASON THAT THE PREVIOUS CHAPTER IS LESS 
IMPORTANT THAN THE PRESENT, THIS IS THE MORE IMPORTANT OF 
THE TWO, 


A Sermon in little, a brief and touching History of Human Life, is 
that small corner of the newspaper which is devoted to the announce- 
ment of Births, Marriages, and Deaths! 

Scarcely had a fortnight elapsed when, in the second compartment 
of that register in the Morning Post, there appeared— 


‘““LATELY, AT BRIGHTON, PHINEAS QUIDDY, ESQ, OF MARK-LANE, 
LONDON, TO MISS HONORIA ST. EGREMONT.” 


P.* 








LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
VOLUME THE FIFTH. 


Ir this new volume of Miss Strickland’s ‘ Queens of England” has 
less variety than its admirable predecessors—for it comprises two lives only 
—it is perhaps more full of interest and curiosity, and even of novelty, 
than any one of them: and we cannot help thinking that more care 
and time has been bestowed on it than either of the others obtained at 
the writer’s hand. But perhaps this latter circumstance is to be attri- 
buted to the strictly personal interest which the fair author must have 
felt in the first and most curious and valuable of the two lives—that of 
Queen Catharine Parr, with whom, in the preface to her first volume, 
Miss Strickland claims to be ancestrally connected, and therefore to en- 
joy peculiar advantages and facilities as her biographer. 

Certain it is that the volume is fuller of romantic interest and inci- 
dent than half-a-dozen romances, and contains more solid and new in- 
formation than as many of those grave histories which have come before 
us with tenfold the pretensions put forth by this modest but compre- 
hensive and truly national work. 

The volume opens with the life of Queen Catharine Parr, sixth 
Queen of Henry VIII., who, as the reader may remember, was not 
merely the first Protestant Queen of England, but was so truly and 
emphatically Protestant, in the most comprehensive sense of the phrase, 
that her accession to the throne may safely be considered as having 
greatly aided in the happy establishment of the reformation in Eng- 
land: and that she lent it this aid at the peril of her life, proves her 
religious feeling to have been as sincere as it was strongly and ear- 
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nestly manifested. Even during the first month of her marriage with 
Henry, long before the king himself had taken a decided part in favour 
of the new doctrines, she exhibited the strength of ber teeling in the 
good cause; and subsequently the exercise of her growing influence 
with the king in its behalf, exeited the most powerful enemies of the 
reformation, the Lord Chancellor Wriothesiley, “ d Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, to conspire nothing less than her downfall and death. — In 
short, the character of this accomplishe d, virtuous, learned, and dig- 
nitied woman and queen, atlords a scope for Miss Strickland’s pen, 
which it has seareely obtained in the instance of any other of her reval 
subjects hitherto ; and she has availed herself of it to produce a Life 
of singular interest, curtosity, and historical value. 

As Queen Catharine Parr was the first Protestant Queen of England, 
and the first and only Queen Regent,so was Marv—whose lie occupies 
the remainder of the present vo lume—the first Queen Regnant ; and 
her biozr yphy unqguest! nably presents the most difheult and delicate 

task that Miss Strickland has yet had to encounter. ‘That she has e xe- 
cated it with singular ability, imp; utiality, and effeet, few willdeny who 
read the lite with the care a interest itclaims: and the reason of her 
complete success is, that she mingles litle or no comments or opinions 
with her narrative: she places betore the reader all the essential facts 
with which a diligent collation of contemporaneous authorities furnish 
her, and leaves her readers to draw inferences and form opinions for them- 
selves: an example which it will be well if future historians follow 
more strictly than they are hkely to do. It should not, however, be 
concealed that Miss Strickland evidently takes a less unfavourable 
view of the character of this Queen than the one which generally pre- 
vails; and happily, the time has arrived when historical writers may 
adopt the motto that above all others it befits them to follow, and may 
do justice, whatever comes of it—even though one of the conse- 
quences mav be to strip a ** bloody Queen Mary, * ora ‘*crookbacked 
Richard,” ot some at least of the popular prestig ve of erue ‘Itv and erme 
that ages of ignorance, prejudice, and party feeling may have heaped 
up mthiem. 

in fact, this Life of Mary is still more valuable (if not so attractive 
and full of interest) than its companion of Catharine Parr; and weean 
scarcely hope that any one which is to follow will equal it in this 
respect, e xcep that (of Elz beth) which will form the opening subject 
of the next volume—unless indeed its surpassing Interest should induce 
the writer to devote to it the entire space of her sixth volume, and ex- 
tend her work (as she fairly and sately may) to at least two volumes 
bevond that number. 

As a specimen of the condensed interest belonging to these Lives, 
and also of the tendency of Miss Strickland’s views as to the character 
ot Marvy, we give a passage relating to the ** whereabout” of this un- 
questionably high-minded, ac complished, and consistent queen, during 
the two days following that which made her the first Queen Regnant of 
England. 

It appears that, on the previous day she had received a message from 
the Lord Protector, which she believed to be a trap laid for her down- 
fall and death, with a view to strengthen the title of Lady Jane Gray 
to the throne; and that, under the peculiar circumstances in which she 
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was placed (the young king being at the point of death) she thought it 
expedient to fly for temporary refuge to her seat of Kenninghall, in 
Norfolk. 


Wearied and worn, the whole party arrived at the gate of Sawston Hall, in 
the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and craved the hospitality of Mr. Huddle- 
ston, its owner. That gentleman, like his descendant, who watched the royal 
oak at Boscobel so well, was a zealous Roman Catholic. He knew, though 
she did not, how inimical his neighbours of the town of Cambridge were to 
the cause of the lineal heiress. Huddleston was, nevertheless, too true a gen- 
tleman to refuse shelter to the way-wearied princess and her harassed retinue, 
though there can be little doubt that he must have foreseen the perilous conse- 
quences which threatened himself, and his Lares and Penates. 

Mary lodged that night under the hospitable roof which was never more to 
shelter a human being Sle was astir with her ladies and retinue before sun- 
rise, but commenced not the arduous journey before her till she had offered 
up her devotions according to the rites of her religion. 

Very carly in the morning she set out on her journey to Kenninghall; when 
she and her party gained the rise called Gogmagog-hills, she drew her bridle- 
rein, and paused to look back on Sawston Hall. At that momeut it burst into 
flames; for a party from Cambridge, adverse to her cause, had heard of her 
arrival, and had mustered early in the morning to attack the bouse that har- 
houred her; ifthey had not amused themselves with plundering and burning 
Sawston Hall, they might have seized Mary, so close were they on her 
traces. . 

She gazed on the flaming pile undauntedly. “Let it blaze,” she said, ‘1 
will build Huddleston a better.” 

She kept her word—the present Sawston Hall was built by her order, and at 
her expense. 

Mary was received loyally at Bury St. Edmunds, yet she made no further 
stay there but for the noon refreshment. ‘The news of the death of Edward 
Vi. had not yet reached that town, and Mary's retinue accounted for their 
hurried journey by asserting that one of the household at Hunsdon had died 
suddenly, suspected of the plague ; therefore the fear of communicating that 
disease prevented them from tarrying in populous neighbourhoods, and caused 
their retreat into the depths of the country. 

The same night Mary crossed the river, which separates Suffolk from its 
sister county, and arrived safely at her seat of Kenninghall, in Norfolk. There 
was little rest for her either in mind or body. By that time the news of the 
death of the king her brother was generally known, and it was necessary for 
her to take immediate steps to assert her title to the throne. 

She instantly penned a temperate remonstrance to the privy council, men- 
tioning her brother's death with feeling, and further declaring sie was aware of 
their inimical projects ; but she concluded with the offer of amnesty and favour, 
if they relinquished the same, and proclaimed her in London as their sove- 
reign. This despatch was dated Kenninghall, July 9th. The council pro- 
claimed Lady Jane Gray queen, on the 10th of the same month. ‘Their reply 
to Mary was peculiarly aggravating; they branded her in gross terms with 
illegitimacy, and advised her to submit to her sovereign lady, Queen Jane. 
Mary immediately took prompt measures for maintaining her right ; and cer- 
tainly displayed in the course she pursued an admirable union of courage and 
prudence. She had neither money, soldiers, nor advisers ; Sir Thomas Whar- 
ton, the steward of her household, and her ladies, were her only assistants in 
the first bold step she took ; but had she been surrounded by the experienced 
veterans in arms and council that rallied round her sister Elizabeth at Tilbury, 
more sagacious measures could scarcely have been adopted ; and had Elizabeth 
been the heroine of the enterprise instead of Mary, it would have been lauded 
to the skies as one of the grandest efforts of female courage and ability the 
world had ever known. And so it was ; whether it be praised or not. 
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Sir Henry Jerningham and Sir Wenrv Bedinefeld brought their Norfolk 
tenantry to her aid before she left Kenninghall, which she did on the repre- 
sentation that the countrys was too ” n, and the house not strong enough to 
stand a siege. She resolved to fi \ he 5 | ead- “ui arters within an easy ride of the 
eastern coast, whence she could on emergence y embark for the op posite shores 
of Holland, and seek the protection of her kinsman the Emperor Charles V. 

With this intention she left Kenninghall, July 11th, and mounting on horse- 
back, attended by her faithful knights and ladies, she never drew bridle till she 
reached the town of Framlingham, deep imbosomed in the Suffolk woodlands, 
and situated about twer ty miles from Ke a The treble circle of moats 
which girdle the hill-side, town, and fortress of Framlingham, were then full 
and efficient, and the whole defences in comple rs repair. Marvy arrived there 
after nightfall, at the head of a little cav: ry Souee destined to form the nucleus 
ofa mighty army. The picturesque train of Knights in warlike harness, and 
their men-at-arms, guarding equestrian maids of honour, with the heiress of the 
English crown at their head, wended their wav by torcblight. up the woodland 
eminence on which the Saxon town of Framlingham is builded. Thus they 
passed the beautitul cl ureh, where the bones ot the noble poet Surrey have 
since found rest, and ascended the mighty causeway, over two deep moats, and 
paused, at length, beneath the embattled gateway, surmounted then, as now, 
by the arms of Howard. 

Directly Marv stood within the magnificent area formed by the circling 
towers of Framlingham Castle, she felt . erself a sovereign ; she immediate ly 
detied her enemies by displ Wing herstandard over the fate-ftower, and assumed 
the title of Queen Reenant of Eneland and Ireland. 

Two or three more Misc lane us Spec imens ot this hew volume cah- 
not fail to be eratits Ing to the re vider. 

Dramatic representations were among the entertainments at Mary’s corona- 
tion festival, these were superintended by Haywood, the comic dramatist, 
whose attachment to the Roman ritual had caused him to take refuge in 
France. Liv an odd coincidence, he returned to his native country on the 
very same day that Bale, the sareastic poet of the Reformers, retreated to 
Geneva. If we may be permitted to judge by the tone of their writings, pure 
Christianity and moral wee lost little b y the absence of either ribald railer, 
for they were nearer allied in spirit than their polemic hatred would allow. 
There ts something irresistibly absurd in the change of places of these persons, 
resembling the egress and regress of the figures in a tov barometer, on the 
sudden alterations of weather to which our island is subject. 

The comedian Heywood, it has been shown, bad served Queen Mary from 
her childhood, beginning his theatrical career as manager to one of those dra- 
matic companies of infant performers, which vexed the spirit of Shakspeare 
into much indignation, and caused him to compare them to * little eyasses. ‘ 

When Heyw od, on his return from banishment, presented himself before 
his roval mistress, 

“What wind has blown you hither f° asked Queen Mary. 

‘ Two special ones,” replied the comedian ; “one of them, to see your 
majesty. 

“ We thank you for that,” said Mary; “but, I pray, for what purpose was 
the other?” 

* That your majesty might see me.” 

A first-rate repartee for a play iver and dramatist, and her majesty appointed 
an early day for beholding him in his vocation. He was appointed manager 
of the pe rformances of her theatrical servants; and she often sent for him to 
stand at the sideboard at supper, and amuse her with his jests, in which it is 
said the protestant reformation was not spared, though, according to Camden, 
the arrows of the wit glanced occasionally at his own church,even in these in- 
terviews with majesty. 

* . * = + 
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The storm of civil war, averted from the city, was soon transferred to the 
door of Mary’s own residence. At two in the morning, the palace of White- 
hall was wakened by an alarm brought bya deserter from the rebels, declaring 
that Wyatt had made a detour from the east of the metropolis on the Surrey 
bank of the ‘Thames, which he had crossed at Kingston Bridge, and would be 
at Hyde Park Corner in two hours. ‘The hurry and consternation that per- 
vaded the palace that winter’s morning may be imagined. Barricades were 
raised in the points most liable to attack ; guards were stationed even at the 
queen's bedchamber-windows and her withdrawing-rooms, ‘The palace echoed 
with the wailings of the queen’s ladies. 

Her royal houschold bad been replenished with a bevy of fair and courtly 
dames, of a different spirit from those few faithful ladies who belonged to her 
little circle when she was the persecuted Princess Mary, and who shared her 
flight to Framlingham. ‘These ladies, Susan Clarencieux, Mary Finch, and 
Mary Brown, and the granddaughter of Sir Thomas More— were with 
her still, in places of high trust, but they had been too well inured to the ca- 
price of Mary’s fortunes to behave according to Edward Underhill’s account of 
their colleagues, 

“The queen's ladies,” he said, “ made the greatest lamentations that night : 
they wept and wrung their hands, and from their sayings may be judged the 
state of the interior of Whitehall. ‘ Alack, alack,’ they said, ‘some great 
mischief is Soward! We shall all be destroyed this night! What a sight is 
this, tosee the queen’s bedchamber full of armed men-—the like was never seen 
or heard of before!’ ” 

In this night of terror, every one lost their presence of mind but the queen. 
Her ministers and councillors crowded round her, imploring her to take refuge 
in the Tower. Bishop Gardiner even fell on his knees, to entreat her to enter 
a boat he had provided for that purpose at Whitehall Stairs. She answered, 
“That she would set no example of cowardice ; and if Pembroke and Clinton 
proved true to their posts, she would not desert hers.” 

In the midst of the confusion at St. James’s, the Hot Gospeller, Mr. 
Edward Underhill, came again, dressed his armour, and was very thankfully 
admitted by the captain of the queen’s guard, who could best appreciate his 
valour and fidelity to his standard. 

The queen sent to Pembroke and Clinton information of the alarm in the 
palace. They returned the most earnest assurances of their fidelity. At four 
o'clock in the morning, their drums beat to arms, and they began to station 
their forces for the most effectual defence of the royal palaces of St. James 
and Whitehall ; the rebels being uncertain in which Queen Mary had so- 
journed that night. ‘The queen had a very small force of infantry, but was 
better provided with cavalry, which was under the command of Lord Clinton, 
the husband of her friend and kinswoman, the fair Geraldine. Bands of sol- 
diers were posted at intervals, from Charing-cross to St. James's Palace, and on 
the hill opposite to the palace gateway, now so familiarly known by the name 
of St. James’s-street, was planted a battery of cannon, guarded by a strong 
squadron of horse, headed by Lord Clinton. ‘This force extended from the 
spot where Crockford’s club-house now stands, to Jermyn-street. The antique 
palace gateway and the hill still remain witnesses of the scene, but no build- 
ing occupied at that time the vicinity of the palace, excepting a solitary con- 
duit, standing where the centre of St. James’s-square is at present. The whole 
area before the gateway was called St. James’s-fields ; and where passing thou- 
sands now swarm down the streets of Pall-mall and Piccadilly, sylvan lanes 
then extended, or park walls stretched on each side. 

After Clinton and Pembroke had arranged their plan of action, the approach 
of the enemy was eagerly expected. Day broke on the 7th of February, 
slowly and suddenly, pouring with rain, a real London wintry morning. The 
difficulty of bringing up artillery through roads (such as roads were in those 
days), made still worse by the wet weather, had delayed Wyatt's entry till nine 
o’clock, when his forces, finding all access to the higher ground strongly 
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guarded, divided into three: one part, under the command of Captain Cob- 
ham, approached Westminster through the park, assaulting the back of St. 
James's Palace as they went; the second, led by Captain "Knevet, attacked 
Whitehall; while the other, le d by Sir ‘Thomas W vatt, made their way down 
the old St. James’s-lane, which seems no other than the site of Piccadilly. 


PERCIVAL KEENE.* 


THouGn we are not among those who rank Captain Marryat, as a 
writer of prose fiction, with Smollet or Fielding, we cannot he Ip think- 
ing there is a charm about his best works which the productions of 
those great masters want. The richness and force of humour, the 
profound knowledge of character, the astonishing artistical — skill 
(which achieves an absolute concealment of all art), the command of 
language and of style—in each and all of these Captain Marryat does 
not approach his two great pre «<lecessors in the same line of composition : : 
but in fertility of invention—(no less as regards minute details than 
leading incidents)—in absolute truth and nature—and above all, in 
the boldness with which he dares to trust to these latter,.—he is at the 
very least the ir equi al. It is quite impossible to feel, as we read “* Hum- 
phrey Clinker” or * Joseph Andrews,” that we are reading actual re- 
cords of human life: the perpetual recurrence ot admiration for the 
writer would prevent this, if nothing else did. But the oce ‘asional ex- 
travagance and caricature of the delineations does it stiil more. It is 
the boast of the unqualifying panes ryrists of these writers that they per- 
petually ‘* set the table in a roar; but nature does not do this. Nor 
does Captain Marryat. His humour. whether of incident or of dia- 
logue, goes no further than we hourly meet with in real life. In a 
word, he dares to be dull oce asionally ; and no one can be a perfectly 
natural writer who does not. The skill of Captain Marryat is, to pre- 
serve the happy medium: and the result is, that his marcntives seed like 
pieces cut out of ** the mingled yarn” of human life. 

Not one of his works of fiction bears out these remarks more en- 
tirely than his new naval novel of ** Percival Aeene,” the title of which 
will probably suggest to the reader, whether intended to do so or not, 
that it is offered as a companion picture to ‘** Peter Simple.” — Be this 
ae it may, the work will be read for itself alone, nor will any other be 

thought of during such reading, if, indeed, any thing be thought of at 
as : for itis the de ‘lightful etiect of books of this nature to merge all 
thought—that ‘blight of life” to so many—in that pleasant and 
wholesome excitement which springs from feeling an interest in the 
being, well or ill, of our fellow men and women. 

It is impossible to imagine any narrative (except a true one) much 
more inartificial than the history (related by himself) of ** Percival 
Keene ;” nor is there a single exaggeration or extravagance in it from be- 
ginning to end; it might, every incident and word of it, have happened 
as related. Yet it fixes and holds the attention and curiosity with a 
degree of force and tenacity that a new “ Mysteries of Udolpho” 
would fail to effect: and we cannot speak a truth more complimentary 
to the improved taste of the age. Even the monkey-tricks of the 











* Percival Keeve: a Novel. By Captain Marryat. 3 vols. 
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young middy, which occupy so large (perhaps too large) a portion of 
the early pages, never grow tiresome or impertinent, “bee ause of the 
air of reality which every where pervades them. 

Many of the scenes in the more advanced life of the hero are de- 
scribed with uncommon force and spirit: his adventure with Prey. 
Pearson in the cast-away boat at night in a gale of wind—the whole of 
his adventures when attached to the negro ptrate—the sea-fight of the 
little schooner with the two French vessels—the duel by proxy, and the 
scenes which immediately precede and follow it—in short, all the 
leading incidents of the novel are quite equal to the best of Captain 
Marryat’s efforts of a similar kind, 

As a specimen of the style of the work, we shall give the hero's 
opening scene on board the negro pirate’s ‘ship. by which the reader 
will perceive that the most perfect nature in the management of de- 
tails 1s by no means incompatible with the most intense excitement in the 
effect produced by them. It should be premised that the hero, at the 
time of the incident in question, is a devil-may-care, but excessively 
shrewd and clever middy on board a king's ship, and that he is on the 
point of Semg cast away when the negro-pirate picks him up, 


As soon as I was alongside of the schooner, they ordered me to go up the 
side, which I did, with my spy-glass in my hand. 1 leaped from the gunwale 
down on the deck, and found myself on board of an armed vessel, with a crew 
wholly composed of blacks. 

I was rudely seized by two of them, who led me aft to where a negro stood 
apart from the rest. A more fierce, severe, determined-looking countenance 
i never beheld. He was gigantic in stature, and limbed like the Farnesian 
Hercules. 

“Ww ell, boy, who are you 2” said he, “and how came you on board of that 
vessel ?” 

[ told him in very few words. 

“Then you belong to that frigate that chased us the day before yester- 
day ?” 

“ Yes,” replied I. 

‘* What is her name ?” 

* The Calliope.” 

** She sails well,” said he. 

“Yes,” replied I; “she is the fastest sailer on this station.” 

“That's all the information I want of you, boy : now you may go.” 

‘Go where ?” replied I. 

“Go where ?—go overboard, to be sure,” replied he with a grin. 

My heart died within me; but I mustered courage to say, “ Much 1 obliged 
to you, sir; but I’d rather stay where I am, if it's all the same to you.” 

The other ne groes laughed at this reply, and I felt a little confidence ; at all 
events, their good-humour gave me courage, and I felt that being bold was my 
only chance. 

The negro captain looked at me for atime, as if considering, and at last said 
to the men, “ Overboard with him.” 

“ Good bye, sir, you're very kind,” said I; “ but this is a capital spy-glass, 
and I leave it to you as a legacy ;” and I went up to him and offered him my 
spy-glass. Merciful Heaven! How my heart beat against my ribs when I did 
this. 

The negro captain took the glass, and looked through it. 

“It is a good glass,” said he, as he removed it from his eves. It \was poor 
Green’s spy-glass, which he had given me for showing him the mason 's signs. 

“ Well, white boy, I accept your present, aud now good bye.” 
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“ Good bye, sir. Do me one kindness in return,” said I very gravely, for I 
felt my hour was come. ™~ ; 

“ And what is that?” replied the negro. 

“Tie a shot to my heels, that I may sink quickly; it won't take them 
long.” . , 

“ You don’t ask me to spare your life then ” replied the negro. 

“ He de very first white dat not ask it,” said one of the negroes. 

“ Dat really for true,” said another. : 

“ Yes, by guin,” replied a third. 

Oh, how IT wished to know what to say at that moment! The observations 
of the negroes made me imagine that I had better not ask for it ; and yet how 
I clung to life. It was an awful moment—I felt as if I had lived a year ina 
few minutes. For a second or two I felt faint and giddy—I drew a long breath 
and revived. one ; 

** You don't answer me, boy,” said the negro captain. 

“Why should Lask when I feel certain to be refused? If you will give me 
my life, Lwill thank you: I don’t particularly wish to die, I can assure you.” 

“| have taken an oath never to spare a white man. For once I am sorry 
that I cannot break my oath. 

“Tf that is all, | ama boy, and not a man,” replied I.“ Keep me till I 
grow bigger.” 

“ By golly, captain, that very well said. Keep him, captain,” said one of the 
negroes. 

* Yes, captain,” replied another; “ keep him to tend your cabin. Very proper 
you have white slave boy.” 

The negro captain for some time made no reply ; he appeared to be in deep 
thoucht ; at last he said, 

“Boy, you have saved your life: you may thank yourself, and not me. 
Prossa, let him be taken below ; give hima frock and trousers, and throw that 
infernal dress overboard, or | may change my resolution.” 

The negro who was addressed, and who wore a sort of uniform as an officer 
—which he was, being second mate—led me below, nothing loth, I can assure 
my readers. 

When | was between decks, I sat down upon a chest, my head swam, and I 
fainted 

* * * * -_ 7 

After an hour or two, I felt quite recovered, and I thought it advisable to 
go on deck. I did so, and went right aft to the negro captain, and stood before 
him. 

“Well, boy,” said he, “why do you come to me %” 

“ You gave me my life: you're the greatest friend I have here, so I come to 
you. Can I do any thing?” 

‘Yes ; you may assist in the cabin, if your white blood does not curdle at 
the idea of attending on a black man.” 

“Not at all. I will do any thing for them who are kind to me, as you have 
been.” ; 

“ And think it no disgrace ?” 

“Not the least. Is it a disgrace to be grateful ” 
~ The reader will observe how particularly judicious my replies were, although 
but fifteen years old. | My dangerous position had called forth the reflection 
and caution of manhood. 

“(Go down into the cabin ; you may amuse yourself till I come.” 

1 obeyed this order. The'cabin was fitted up equal to most yachts, with 
Spanish mahogany and gold mouldings ; a buffet full of silver (there wasno 
glass) occupied nearly one-half of it ; even the plates and dishes were of the 
same material. Silver candelabras hung down from the middle of the beams ; 
a variety of swords, pistols, and other weapons, were fixed up against the bulk- 
head ; a small bookcase, chiefly of Spanish books, occupied the after-bulkhead 
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and the portraits of several white females filled up the intervals ; a large table 
in the centre, a stand full of charts, half-a-dozen boxes of cigars, and two 
most luxuriant sofas, completed the furniture. 

A door from the starboard side led, | presumed, to the state-room, where the 
captain slept, but I did not venture to open it. 

[ surveyed all this magnificence, wondering who this personage could be ; 
and more still, how it was that the whole of the crew were, as well as the cap- 
tain, of the negro race. 

* . * * . * 

Thad been down in the cabin about half an hour, when the negro captain 
made his appearance. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I suppose you would as soon see the devil as me—el; 
boy ?” 

‘* No, indeed,” replied I, langhing—for I had quite recovered my confidence 
—*for you were about to send me to the devil, and | feel most happy that I 
still remain with you.” 

* You’re exactly the cut of boy Llike,” replied he, smiling. ‘ How I wish 
that you were black—I detest your colour.” 

“lve no objection to black my face, if you wish it,” replied I: it’s all the 
same to me what colour I am.” 

a #* * * * * 

He remains for several weeks with the negro-pirate, and then escapes 
under circumstances which give occasion to a scene that is described 
with astonishing foree and spirit. Here is the conclusion of it. The 
pirate has been attacked by a British schooner and overpowered. 


The tighting was over; there was not one man at his gun; and of those 
who remained still alive, one or two fell, while I was looking up, from the 
shot, which continued every minute to pierce the bulwarks. Where was Vin- 
cent? I dare not go aft to see. I dare not venture to meet his eye. I dived 
down below again, and returned aft to the cabin; there was no more demand 
for powder ; not a soul was to be seen abaft. Suddenly the after-hatchway 
grating was thrown off; I heard some one descend ; | knew it was the hurried 
tread of the negro captain. It was so dark, and the cabin so full of smoke, 
that coming from the light he did not perceive me, although I could distin- 
guish him. He was evidently badly wounded, and tottered in his walk: he 
came into the cabin, put his hand to his girdle, and felt for his pistol, and then 
he commenced pulling down the screen, which was between him and 
the magazine. His intentions were evident; which were to blow up the 
vessel, 

I felt that I had not a moment to lose. I dashed passed him, ran up the 
ladder, sprung aft to the taffrail, and dashed over the stern into the sea. 
I was still beneath the surface, having not yet risen from my plunge, when I 
heard and felt the explosion—felt it, indeed, so powerfully, that it almost took 
away my senses ; so great was the shock, even when I was under the water, 
that I wasalmost insensible. I have a faint recollection of being drawn down 
by the vortex of the sinking vessel, and scrambling my way to the surface of 
the water, amidst fragments of timbers and whirling bodies. When I re- 
covered myself, I found that I was clinging to a portion of the wreck,.in a 
sort of patch, as it were, upon the deep blue water, dark as ink, and strewed 
with splintered fragments. 

a + * * * « 

In a few minutes, during which I had quite recovered myself, the boat 
pulled into the mass of floating fragments, and then the sailors ceased rowing, 
to look about them, They perceived and pulled towards me—hoisted me in 
over the gunwale, and laid me at the bottom of the boat. I scrambled on my 
feet, and would have gone aft, when the midshipman of the boat said to the 
men, 4 
“ Pass that cursed young pirate forward—don't let him come aft here. 
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Oh, bo, Mr. Lascelles, thinks I—so you don’t know me ; you shall know 
me by and by. I quite forgot that I was stained black, till one of the men, 
who seized me by the collar to pass me forward, said, 

“ Hand along the nigger. He's a young one for the gallows, any how.” 

They handed me forward, and I did not choose to say who I was. My love 
of fun returned the moment that I was again with my shipmates. After look- 
ing well round, and ascertaining that l was the only one left alive, they pulled 
back to the frigate ; and the midshipman went up to report. 1 was handed up 
the side, and remained at the break of the cangway, while the captain and first 
lieutenant were talking with Mr. Lascelles; during which Mr. ‘Tommy Dott 
came up to me, and, putting his finger to his left ear, gave a cluck with his 
tongue, as much as to say, “* You'll be hanged, my good fellow.” 

I could not help giving the first masons’ sign which IL taught to Mr. Green, 
inreturn for Tommy's communication ; to wit, putting my thumb to my nose, 
and extending my finger out towards him; at which Tommy Dott expressed 
much indignation, and called mea precious impudent varmin. ‘The men who 
were near us laughed, and said that I was game at all events. No one knew 
me; for not only was my face well stained, but I was covered from head to 
foot with a solution of salt-water and gunpowder, which made me still more 
indistinguishable. 

| had remained at the gangway about two minutes, when the first lieutenant 
said, 

‘ Bring the prisoner here.” 

I immediately went aft ; and as soon as I was standing before Captain Del- 
mar and the first lieutenant—(and behind were all the officers, anxious to hear 
what I had to disclose)—I put my hand to my head, having no hat, as may be 
supposed, and said, ‘* Come on board, sir,” reporting myself, as is usually the 
custom of ofhcers when they return from leave or duty. 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1842.* 


NorwiTHstTan DING the somewhat rose-coloured pictures and antici- 
pations which mark the general tone of this work, it would be difficult 
to over-rate its value and importance, both at the present moment, 
when the spirit of inquiry is so widely spread abroad as to the interest- 
ing colony to which it relates, and in that improved ‘hereafier” which 
it will greatly assist in bringing about. 

At no period since its discovery in 1497, by that most illustrious 
of early navigators, Sebastian Cabot, has Newfoundland been free 
trom the cabals and calumnies of those, both at home and on the 
island uself, whose narrow and sordid interests impelled them to belie 
this interesting and important scene of British enterprise, precisely in 
proportion to their own belief in the value and virtue of the thing ma- 
ligned. The imexhaustible riches of the fisheries of Newfoundland, 
and the enormous profits arising from the working of them under the 
old system, induced those who were fortunate enough to gain posses- 
sion of this mine of commercial wealth to unite with one accord in 
spreading stories of its unknown recesses being haunted with all sorts 
of evil things,—hoping thereby to deter other adventurers from in- 
terfering with their gains. It was admitted on all hands that the 
island and its fisheries formed a capital nursery and school for our sea- 


* Newfoundland in 1842: a Sequel to Canada in 1541. By Sir Richard Bonny- 
castle, Bart., Lieutenant-colonel of the Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 
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men, and that the place was worth preserving on this account ;—but 
that, as a place of permanent settlement, even for the labourers ‘them- 
selves who worked the mine, much less for the general purposes of co- 
lonization, it was a toss up between Newfoundland and the North 
Pole. It is the object and effect of this work to dispel this injurious 
prejudice, and to prove beyond question, that all things considered, 

both for and against the various scenes to which the spirit of British 
enterprise has extended, there is no one more titted for the purposes 

of those who seek to transfer their labour to a distant soil, than that 
of the healthy, prosperous, and rapidly-improving island which is at 
the same time the key to our Canadian possessions. And if this in- 
ference is perhaps rather too strongly and perseveringly enforced in 
the mere opinions and conclusions of the writer, these are so amply 
borne out by the array of facts and statistical data which he brings to 
bear upon them—or rather, from which he deduces them—that the 
error we have referred to (if error it be) is one of taste and tact rather 
than of principle. 

Sir Richard Bonnyeastle brings to the task of delineating the various 
features of this our oldest yet least known colony, the same advantages 
and facilities which attended him in his work of last year on Canada: 
he holds a military appointment in the island of precisely that nature 
which at once calls upon and qualifies him to obtain the species of know- 
ledge which he now takes upon himself to disseminate. There is no class 
of men who make better travellers, and writers of their travels, than 
the engineer officers of the British army,—chiefly in virtue of that 
scientific knowledge which to a certain extent they are bound to possess, 
added to that energy and spirit of enterprise which so favourably dis- 
tinguish them. But in addition to these, the present writer possesses 
a shrewdness of observation, a strong and plain good sense, and a 
practical knowledge of other countries, in the absence of any one of 
which little faith can be placed in the accounts of any one writing of a 
land regarding which the large majority of his readers are ignorant, 
except through books. 

The result in the present instance, is a work from the perusal of which 
the intended emigrant may gain, we are satisfied, a much more clear 
and specific notion of the country to which it relates, and of the de- 
gree in which that country is adapted or not adapted, to his plans and 
purposes, than “he could possibly do even by a limited and superficial 
examination of that country for himself. And in this light it is that 
the work before us will be found chiefly valuable—as a complete pic- 
ture of “* Newfoundland in 1842”—its physical, social, and political 
position, its productions in every department of Natural History, its 

capabilities, its prospects, and its various relations with distant and with 
neighbouring countries. To this end no pains have been spared, and 
no facilities have been wanting ; and there can be little doubt that the 
result, though taking the unassuming form of two small volumes 
that the reader may use as guides and pocket companions, will at 
once take their place, both at home and in the colony itself, as pre- 
senting at one view all that is or need be known about a country of 
which hitherto its own inhabitants have been for the most part both 
ignorant and indifferent. 
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RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS IN 1842. 


Tits book is quite a curiosity in its way,—at least so far as it pro- 
ceeds: for it is the first volume alone that is before us, comprising 


“Se. Pe ae — remainder of ** Russia” being to come. But 
in the mean time, St. Petersburg is Russia, much more truly and em- 
phatically than Paris is France,—as it is said to be: and of all the 
* pictures” extant of any great modern capital (and there are as many 
score as there are great capitals), there is none that can for a moment 
compare with this one of M. Kohl, either for the comprehensiveness of 
its outline, or the minute precision of its details—either for the spirit 
and vivacity of its various groupings, or the accuracy and truth of its 
individual figures —either for the amount of actual knowledge and in- 
formation conveyed, or the effective and artist-like manner of con- 
veying it. And we eo believe that the reason why this ‘* picture in 
little’ of the great northern capital is superior to any one that has 
ever before been drawn of a similar kind is, that the task of drawing 
such pictures is usually assigned to native artists, on the principle that 
they must necessarily know more of their own habits and customs, their 
own “ ways and means,” and their own “ whereabout,” than a foreigner 
can possibly do: whereas the direct reverse is the case. The looker- 
on sees more of the game than its players do; and M. Kohl, who is an 
industrious and clear-headed German looker-on upon Russia, has con- 
trived to see and say more of the country and the people, during the 
period he has resided among them, than any one of themselves, or all 
of them together, have hitherto said at least, whatever they may have 
seen. Indeed we know of no other work of its kind that is at once 
so complete and satisfactory, both as regards design and execution: 
about London or Paris we he ave certainly nothing to compare with it. 
And by the vivid and picturesque method of putting every thing be- 
fore us, the writer avoids that dryness which is the ordinary result of 
mere desc riptive detail. 

As nothing but examples can convey a fair impression of the quality 
of this extremely useful and entertaining work, we shall give a few 
brief ones s,—though their necessary brevity must impair the complete- 
ness of their effect as parts merely of a complete whole respec- 
tively. 





The Lower Classes of St. Petersburg —In London and Paris, and likewise in 
some of the German cities, there are quarters which seem to be the real resi- 
dence of hunger and misery, the haunts of a filthy, ragged, immoral race, 
where the houses present the same squalid and wretched appearance as their 
inmates, and poverty, want, and wickedness steal along the dirty streets in a 
thousand hideous shapes. This is not the case in Petersburg. Rag-collec- 
tors, daring pickpockets, half-naked cripples, importunate beggars, are un- 
known in this st: itely capital. Nay, there is not a town in Russia where the 
Streets are infested ‘by such persons. For this advantage Russia is indebted 
to the villanage of the lower classes of the people. As all the little support 
themselves upon the great, none of them can sink so low as among us, where 
every one wants to stand upon his own legs. The notions current among us, 
that in Russian cities magnificent palaces and wretched huts are huddled to- 
gether, are founded on falsehood or misconception. In no Russian towns 
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whatever are there such glaring contrasts between indigence and luxury, as in 
almost every one of Western Europe ; though, it is true, the difference be- 
tween the rude simplicity of the one and the superabundance of the other is 
striking enough. ‘That evil spirit which prompts men to covet the goods 
vossessed by others has not yet awoke in the common people of Russia. The 
Soe wherewithal to satisfy the cravings of hunger, though it be but humble 
cabbage and coarse bread ; and they dress decently, if only in sackcioth and 
sheepskins. 


Private Residences of St. Petersburg —Among the private houses there are 
many which, for the number and extent of the courtyards and the magnitude 
of the different wings, are little inferior to the Imperial Palace in Vienna. 
Among many hundred others, 1 was acquainted with one, for example, the 
rez-de-chaussé of which formed on one side a bazaar, where the thousand wants 
of this earthly life might be supplied, while on the other a row of German, 
English, and French artists and artisans bad hung out their show-boards. In 
the de/ ctage resided two senators, and the families of several wealthy private 
individuals, In the second story there was a school, which had a high reputa- 
tion throughout the whole house, and a tolerable number of academicians, 
teachers, and professors ; and in several buildingsin the rear dwelt, besides 
many nameless and obscure people, several majors and colonels, some retired 
generals, an Armenian priest, and a German mimster. All Petersburg 
around it might have perished, and the inmates of this house could still have 
formed a complete political community, in which every rank, from the chief 
consul to the snl lictor might have been baer When such a build- 
ing is burned, two hundred houses become bankrupt at once. To have to 
seck a family in such a house is a trial of patience not to be equalled, If you 
ask a butschnik (a policeman stationed in the street) at one end, about an 
address, he assures you that his knowledge extends no further than the corner 
of the house next to him, and that he knows nothing whatever of the other 
side. In these buildings there are dwellings so remote, that all who live under 
one roof are not disposed to acknowledge one another as neighbours ; so that 
there is not much exaggeratiou in the statement of a traveller who asserts that 
every house in Petersburg is a town in itself. Many, it is true, do not appear 
so considerable from the street, because the smallest front is mostly turned 
towards it. But on entering the podjiisde (the gateway), the extent of the 
courts, in each of which a cavalry regiment might exercise, and the multitude 
of buildings, attached and detached, fill you with astonishment. 


Breaking up of the Ice on the Newa.—This moment is awaited with anxiety ; 
and no sooner have the dirty flakes of ice so far cleared away as to allow a 
free passage for a boat to cross, than the thunder of the guns of the fortress 
proclaim the wished-for moment to the inhabitants. At the same time, whie- 
ther it be day or night, the governor of the fortress, wearing the insignia of 
his rank and accompanied by his officers goes on board a splendidly-decorated 
boat, to cross over to the emperor’s palace on the opposite side. He takes up 
some of the clear Newa water in a large handsome crystal goblet, to present 
it in the name of Spring to the emperor, as the first and fairest gift of the 
river. He informs his master that the power of Winter is broken, that the 
waters are once more free, and that a prosperous voyage may be hoped for ; 
he points out the boat that has brought him safely over, the first that has ven- 
tured to cross, and hands to him the goblet which the sovereign drains to the 
health of his capital. Nowhere on the face of the earth is a glass of water so 
liberally paid for. According to custom, the emperor returns it to the com- 
mandant filled with gold. Formerly it was filled to the brim with ducats ; but 
the goblet kept increasing in size, so that the emperors had more and more 
water to drink and more and more gold to pay: the sum was therefore fixed 
at 200 ducats, which are given to the commandant. 

The unveiling of the Newa is a remarkable moment. All are impatient for 
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it, as all are interested in it. The merchants await it with anxiety, as the 
success of many a speculation depends on its earlier or later occurrence ; the 
labourers or carpente rs, because it enables them to earn something at bridge- 
building ; the ladies of distinction, because, when the Newa and the gulf of 
Cronstadt are cleared from ice, the Liibeck steamer, with nouveautes and new 
fasiions from Paris, is not long before it arrives; booksellers and literary 
men, because the intellectual intercourse with Europe is renewed, and they 
then learn what works the winter quarter has produced ; native invalids and 
foreigners suffering from home-sickness, because the routes to the baths and to 
Europe are reopened. At this period, only one subject is talked of at Peters- 
burg, whether the Newa will break up on Easter Sunday or Monday, and very 
large sums ate betted on both contingencies. In 1836 there was at ‘Petersburg 
a man who betted upon every day from the Ist to the 17th of April, and one 
of these bets amounted to 8000 rubles. As the ice continued till rather late, 
his cusies had enough to do to provide for all the lost bets. 

The clearing of the river, which has been buried all the winter beneath the 
ice, affords aun extremely fine sight, when it takes place in clear serene wea- 
ther, Attracted by the report of the guns, pedestrians throng to the beautiful 
quays of the Newa to see the gilded barge of the comm: indant arrive, and no 
sooner has it landed safely at the quay of the Winter Palace, than the river is 
covered with hundreds of boats to renew the interrupted communication with 


the different islands, 


Use of Ice in Russia. —The Russians have accustomed themselves to use a 
prodigious quantity of ice for domestic purposes. They are fond of cooling 
all their beverages with ice; indulge themselves freely in the frozen juices, 
“ hic h are sold all the summer in the streets of all their towns; and drink not 
only ice-water, ice-wine, ice-beer, but even ice-tea, throwing into a cup of tea 
alump of ice instead of sugar. Their short, but amazingly hot summer, 
weuld render it difficult to keep all those kinds of provisions which are liable 
to spoil, iftheir winter did not afford them the means of preventing the decom- 
position accelerated by heat. An ice-cellar is therefore an indispensable re- 
quisite in every family, and is to be met with not merely in towns, but very 
eenerally among the peasants in the country. In Petersburg the number of 
ice-cellars is nearly 10,000. It may be conceived that the supply of these cel- 
Jars is no unimportant branch of business. It is certainly not too high a cal- 
culation, ifwe assume that each of those 10,000 cellars requires 50 sledge-loads 
for its share. Many of the fishmongers, butchers, kwas-dealers, &c., have such 
large cellars as to hold several hundred loads. The breweries, distilleries, &c., 
consume enormous quantities of ice. Accordingly, 500,000 Joads must be an- 
nually obtained from the Newa, and this amount can only be considered as the 
minimum, for every inhabitant of the city may fairly be reckoned to consume 
one sledge-load in the course of the year. Ice is the commodity with which 
most traffic is carried on in the middle of winter. Long trains of sledges 
laden with ice are then seen coming from the Newa, and thousands of men 
are engaged on all the arms of the river in collecting the cooling production. 
The Russians are so accustomed to these ice-cellars, that they cannot conceive 
how it is possible to keep house without them; and their wives are in the 
greatest distress when they perceive that they have not laid in a sufficient 
stock of this necessary during the winter, and that it is likely to run short. 
It may be assumed that the consumption of ice in Petersburg, the packing in 
the cellars included, costs the inhabitants from two to three million rubles a 


Year. 




















